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‘ Egypt, thou knewst too well, 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after ; o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knewst; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me.’ 


Book the First. 
CHAPTER I. 


* Give me a look, give -me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.’ 


HE scene was an ancient orchard on the slope of a hill, in the 

far west of England: an orchard bounded on one side by 

an old-fashioned garden, where roses and carnations were blooming 
in their summer glory; and on the other by a ponderous red-brick 
wall, heavily buttressed, and with a moat at its outer base—a wall 
that was built for the protection of a more important habitation than 
Hawleigh Vicarage. Time was when the green slope where the 
rugged apple-trees spread their crooked limbs in the sunshine was 
a prim pleasance, and when the hill was crowned by the grim towers 
of Hawleigh Castle. But the civil wars made an end of the gothic 
towers and machicolated galleries that had weathered many a storm, 
and nothing was now left save a remnant of the old wall and one solitary 
tower, to which some archeologically*minded vicar in time past had 
joined the modest parsonage of Hawleigh parish. This was a low 
white building, of the farmhouse type, large and roomy, with bow- 
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windows to same of the lower rooms, and diamond-paned casements 
to others. In this western land of warm rains and flowers the 
myrtles and roses climbed to the steeply-sloping roof, and every 
antique casement looked out of a frame of foliage and blossom. It 
was not a mansion which a modern architect would have been proud 
to have built, by any means, but a dwelling-place which a painter 
or a poet would have fallen madly in love with at first sight. 

There were pigeons cooing and boop-boop-booping among the 
moss-grown corbels of the tower; a blackbird in a wicker cage hanging 
outside one of the narrow windows; a skylark in a little green wooden 
box decorating another. The garden where the roses and carna- 
tions flourished had somewhat of a neglected look, not weedy or 
forlorn, only a little unkempt and over-luxuriant, like a garden to 
which the hireling gardener comes once a week, or which is left to 
the charge of a single outdoor labourer, who has horses and pigs 
upon his mind, nay perhaps also the daily distraction of indoor 
duties, in the boot-and-knife-cleaning way. 

Perhaps, looking at the subject from a purely poetical point of 
view, no garden should ever be better kept than that garden at 
Hawleigh. What ribbon-bordering, or artistically variegated mosaic 
work of lobelia, and petunia, and calceolaria, and verbena, could 
ever equal the wild beauty of roses that grew at their own sweet will 
against a background of seringa and arbutus—shrubs that must have 
been planted by some unknown benefactor in the remote past, for 
no incumbent of late years had ever been known to plant anything? 
What prim platter-like circles of well-behaved bedding-out plants, 
spick and span from the greenhouse, could charm the sense like the 
various and yet familiar old-world flowers that filled those long bor- 
ders which curved in and out with the convolutions of that irregularly- 
shaped three-quarters of an acre which made Parson Luttrell’s flower- 
garden ? 

Of this small domain about half an acre consisted of meadow- 
like grass, not often improved by the roller, and sometimes permitted 
to flourish in rank luxuriance ankle-deep. The girls—that is to 
say, Wilmot Luttrell’s four daughters—managed to play croquet 
upon that greensward nevertheless, being at the croquet - playing 
stage of existence, when a young woman hard driven would play 
eroquet in an empty coal-cellar. Near the house the grass assumed 
form and dignity, and was bordered by a rugged sweep of loose gravel, 
ealled the carriage-drive ; and just opposite the drawing-room win- 
dows there stood an ancient stone sundial, on which the ladies of 
Hawleigh Castle had marked the slow passage of empty hours in 
eenturies gone by. Only a hedge of holly divided the garden from 
a narrow strip of waste land that bordered the dusty high-road; but 
a row of fine old elms grew on that intervening strip of grass, and 
secured the Luttrell damsels from the gaze of the vulgar. 
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But for seclusion, for the sweet sense of utter solitude and re- 
tirement, the orchard was best—that undulating slope of mossy turf, 
cropped close by occasional sheep, which skirted the flower-garden, 
and stretched away to the rear of the low white house. The very wall, 
crowned with foxgloves white and red, gaudy dragon’s-mouth, and 
creeping yellow stonecrop, was in itself a picture; and in the shelter of 
this wall, which turned its stalwart old back to the west, was the nicest 
spot for an afternoon’s idleness over a new book, or the worthless scrap 
of lace or muslin which constituted the last mania in the way of 
fancy-work. This, at least, was what Elizabeth Luttrell said of the 
old wall, and as she had been born and reared for the nineteen years 
of her young life at Hawleigh, she was a tolerable judge of the capa- 
bilities of garden and orchard. She sits in the shadow of the wall 
this June afternoon alone, with an unread book in her lap. 

Elizabeth Luttrell is the beauty of a family in which all the daugh- 
ters are handsome—the peerless flower among four fair sisters, who 
are renowned throughout this part of the western world as the pretty 
Miss Luttrells. 

About Gertrude the eldest, or Diana the second, or Blanche the 
youngest, there might be differences of opinion—a question raised 
as to the length of Gertrude’s nose, a doubt as to the width of 
Diana’s mouth, a schism upon the merits of Blanche’s figure; but the 
third daughter of the house of Luttrell was simply perfect: you could 
no more dispute her beauty than that of the Florentine Venus. 

What a picture she made upon this midsummer afternoon, as 
she sat in the shade of the ruddy old wall, in a holland dress, and 
with a blue ribbon twisted in her hair, profile of face and figure in 
full relief against the warm background, every line the perfection of 
grace and beauty, every hue and every curve a study for a painter ! 
O, if among all the splendid fashion-plates in the Royal Academy 
—the duchess in black-velvet train, and point-lace flounces, and 
scarlet-silk petticoat, and diamonds; the marchioness in blonde and 
blue satin and pearls; the countess in white silk and azaleas ; the 
viscountess in tulle and rosebuds—if in this feast of millinery Eliza- 
beth Luttrell could but shine forth, sitting by the old orchard wall 
in her washed-out holland gown, what a revelation that fresh young 
beauty would seem ! 

It was not a rustic beauty, however—not a loveliness created to be 
dressed in white muslin and to adorn a cottage—but splendid rather, 
and worthy to rule the heart of a great man. Nose, a small aquiline; 
eyes, that darkly-clear gray which in some lights deepens to violet; 
complexion, a warm brunette ; forehead, low and broad ; hair of the 
darkest brown, with ruddy golden gleams lurking in its crisp waves— 
hair which is in itself almost a sufficient justification for any young 
woman to set up as a beauty, if her stock-in-trade were no more than 
those dark-brown tresses, those delicately-arched brows and upward 
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curling lashes. In all the varying charms of expression, as well as 
in regularity of feature, Nature has gifted Elizabeth Luttrell with a 
lavish hand. She is the crystallization of centuries of dead-and- 
gone Luttrells, all more or less beautiful; for the race is one that 
can boast of good looks as a family heritage. 

She sits alone by the old wall, the western sunlight shining 
through the crimson bells of the foxgloves and the red and yellow 
flowers of the dragon’s-mouth above her head; sits alone, with 
loosely linked hands lying idle in her lap, and fixed dreaming eyes. 
It is nearly an hour since she has turned a leaf of her book, when 
a ringing soprano voice calling her name, and a shower of rose-leaves 
thrown across her face, scare away her day-dreams. 

She looks up impatiently, angrily even, at Blanche, the hoyden 
of the family, who stands above her on the steep grassy slope, with 
a basket of dilapidated roses on her arm. The damsel, incorrigibly 
idle alike by nature and habit, has been seized with an industrious 
fit, and has been clipping and trimming the roses. 

‘What a lazy creature you are, Lizzie!’ she exclaims. ‘I 
thought you were going to put the ribbons on your muslin dress for 
this evening.’ 

‘I wish you’d be good enough to concern yourself about your 
own clothes, Blanche, and leave mine alone. And please don’t 
come screaming at me when I’m—asleep.’ 

‘ You weren’t asleep; your eyes were ever so wide open. You 
were thinking—I can guess what about—and smiling at your own 
thoughts. I wish I had anything as nice to think about. That’s 
the worst of having a handsome sister. How can I suppose that 
any one will ever take any notice of poor little me ?’ 

‘ Upon my honour, Blanche, I believe you are the most provok- 
ing girl in creation !’ 

‘You can’t believe that, for you don’t know all the girls in 
creation.’ 

‘One of the most, then; but that comes of sending a girl to 
school. You have all the schoolgirl vulgarities.’ 

‘I’m sure I didn’t want to go to Miss Derwent’s, Lizzie. It 
was Gertrude’s fault, making such a fuss about me, and setting 
papa at me. I’d much rather have run wild at home.’ 

‘I think you’d run wild anywhere, in.a convent even.’ 

‘I daresay I should ; but that’s not the question. I want to 
know if you’re going to wear your clean white muslin, because my 
own toilet hinges on your decision. It’s a serious matter for girls 
who are allowed only one clean muslin a week.’ 

‘I don’t know; perhaps I shall wear my blue,’ replies Eliza- 
beth with a careless air, pretending to read. 

‘ You won’t do anything of the kind. It’s ever so tumbled, and 
I know you like to look nice when Mr. Forde is here. You're such 
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a mean girl, Elizabeth Luttrell. You pretend not to care a straw 
how you dress, and dawdle here making believe to read that stupid 
old volume of travels to the Victoria Thingembob that the old fogies 
of the book-club choose for us; and when we’ve put on our veriest 
rags you'll scamper up the back-stairs just at the last moment, and 
come down a quarter of an hour after he has come, all over crisp 
muslin flounces and fresh pink ribbons, just as if you’d a French 
milliner at your beck and call.’ 

‘I really can’t help it, if I know how to put on my things a 
little better than you and Diana. I’m sure Gertrude is always 
nicely dressed.’ 

‘ Yes, Gertrude has the brand of Cain—Gertrude is a born old 
maid; one can see it in her neck-ribbons and top-knots. Now, 
how about the white muslin ?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t worry, Blanche; I shall wear exactly what I 
please. I will not be pestered by a younger sister. What’s the time ?’ 

The fourth Miss Luttrell drags a little Geneva silver watch from 
her belt by a black ribbon—a silver watch presented to her by her 
father on her fifteenth birthday—to be exchanged for a gold one at 
some indefinite period of the Vicar’s existence, when a flash of pro- 
sperity shall brighten the dull level of his financial career. He has 
given similar watches to all his daughters on their fifteenth birth- 
days; but Lizzie’s lies forgotten amongst disabled brooches and odd 
earrings in a trinket-box on her dressing-table. Elizabeth Luttrell 
does not care to note the progress of her days on a pale-faced Ge- 
neva timepiece, value something under five pounds. 

‘ Half-past five by me,’ says Blanche. 

‘ Are you twenty minutes slow, or twenty minutes fast ?’ 

‘ Well, I believe I’m five-and-twenty minutes slow.’ 

‘ Then I shall come to dress in half an hour. I wish you'd just 
tack those pink bows on my dress, Blanche—you're evidently at a 
loss for something to do.’ 

‘ Just tack,’ repeats the younger sister with a wry face; ‘ you 
mean sew them on, I suppose. That’s like people asking you to 
‘*touch”’ the bell, when you’re comfortably coiled up in an easy-chair 
at the other end of the room. It sounds less than asking one to 
ring it; but one has to disturb oneself all the same. I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t sew on your own ribbons; and I’m dead tired— 
I’ve been standing in the broiling sun for the last hour, trimming 
the roses, and trying to make the garden look a little decent.’ 

‘O, very well; I can get my dress ready myself,’ says Eliza- 
beth with a grand air, not lifting her eyes from the volume in which 
she struggles vainly to follow the current of the Victoria Nyanza. 
Has not Malcolm Forde expressed a respectful wish that she were 
a little less vague in her notions of all that vast world which lies be- 
yond the market-town and rustic suburbs of Hawleigh ? 
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‘Don’t be offended, Lizzie; you knowI always do anything you 
ask me. Where are the ribbons ?’ 

‘In the left-hand top drawer. Be sure you don’t tumble my 
flounces.’ 

‘Tl take care. I’m so glad you’re going to wear your white ;. 
for now I can wear mine without Gertrude grumbling about my ex- 
travagance in beginning a clean muslin at the end of the week: as 
if people with any pretence to refinement ever made any difference 
in their gowns at the end of the week—as if anybody but utter bar- 
barians would go grubby because it was Friday or Saturday! Mind. 
you come upstairs in time to dress, Lizzie.’ 

‘I shall be ready, child. The people are not to be here till 
seven.’ 

' The people! As if you cared one straw about Jane Harrison. 
or Laura Melvin and that preposterous brother of hers !’ 

‘ You manage to flirt with the preposterous brother, at any rate,” 
says Lizzie, still looking down at her book. 

‘O, one must get one’s hand in somehow. And as if there were 
any choice of a subject in this God-forsaken place !’ 

‘Blanche, how can you use such horrid expressions ?’ 

‘ But it is God-forsaken. I heard Captain Fielding call it so 
the other day.’ 

* You are always picking up somebody’s phrases. Do go and 
tack on those ribbons, or I shall have to do it myself.’ 

‘ And that would be a calamity,’ cries Blanche, laughing, ‘when. 
there is anybody else whose services you can utilise!’ 

It was one of the golden rules of Elizabeth Luttrell’s life that 
she should never do anything for herself which she could get any one 
else to do for her. What was the good of having three unmarried 
sisters—all plainer than oneself—unless one made some use of them? 
She herself had grown up like a flower, as beautiful and as useless;. 


not to toil or spin—only to be admired and cherished as a type of 


God-given idle loveliness. 

That her beauty was to be profitable to herself and to the world 
by and by in some large way, she regarded as an inevitable conse- 
quence of her existence. She had troubled herself very little about 
the future; had scarcely chafed against the narrow bounds of her 
daily life. That certainty of high fortune awaiting her in the coming: 
years supported and sustained her. In the mean while she lived her 
life—a life not altogether devoid of delight, but into which the ele- 
ment of passion had not yet entered. 

Even in so dull a place as Hawleigh there were plenty of ad- 
mirers for such a girl as Elizabeth Luttrell. She had drunk freely 
of the nectar of praise; knew the full measure of her beauty, and. 
felt that she was born to conquer. All the little victories, the trivial. 
flirtations of the present were, in her mind, mere child’s-play; but. 
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they served to give some variety to an existence which would have 
been intolerably monotonous without them. 

She went on reading, or trying to read, for half an hour after 
Blanche had skipped up the green slope where the apple-trees spread 
a fantastic carpet of light and shade in the afternoon sunshine; she 
tried her hardest to chain her thoughts to that book of African travel, 
but the Victoria Nyanza eluded her like a will-o’-the-wisp. Her thoughts 
went back toa little scene under an avenue of ancient limes in Haw- 
leigh-road—a scene that had been acted only a few hours ago. It 
was not very much to think of: only an accidental meeting with her 
father’s curate, Malcolm Forde; only a little commonplace talk about 
the parish and the choir, the early services, and the latest volumes 
obtainable at the Hawleigh book-club. 

Mr. Luttrell had employed four curates since Lizzie’s sixteenth 
birthday; and the first, second, and third of those young Levites had 
been Lizzie’s devoted slaves. It had become an established rule that 
the curate—Mr. Luttrell could only afford one, though there were 
two churches in his duty—should fall madly in love with Elizabeth. 
But the fourth curate was ofa different stuff from the material out of 
which the three simpering young gentlemen fresh from college were 
created. Malcolm Forde was five-and-thirty years of age; a man who 
had been a soldier, and who had taken up this new service from con- 
viction; a man who possessed an income amply sufficient for his own 
simple needs, and in no way looked to the Church as an honourable 
manner of solving the great enigma of how a gentleman is to main- 
tain himself in this world. He was a Christian in the purest and 
widest sense of the word; an earnest thinker, an indefatigable worker; 
an enthusiast upon all subjects relating to his beloved Church. 

To such a man as this all small flirtations and girlish follies 
must needs appear trivial in the extreme; but Mr. Forde was not a 
prig, nor was he prone to parade his piety before the eyes of the 
world. So he fell into the ways of Hawleigh with consummate ease: 
played croquet with the mallet of a master; disliked high-jinks and 
grandiose entertainments at rich people’s houses, but was not above 
an impromptu picnic with his intimate associates, a gipsy-tea in 
Everton Wood, or a friendly musical evening at the parsonage. He 
had little time to devote to such relaxations, but did not disdain them 
on occasion. 

At the outset of their acquaintance the four Luttrell girls vowed 
they should always be afraid of him, that those dreadful cold gray 
eyes of his made them feel uncomfortable. 

‘When he looks at me in that grave searching way, I positively 
feel myself the wickedest creature in the world,’ cried Diana, who was 
of a sprightly disposition, and prone to a candid confession of all her 
weaknesses. ‘HowI should hate to marry such a man! It would be 
like being perpetually brought face to face with one’s conscience.’ 
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‘I think a woman’s husband ought, in a manner, to represent 
her conscience,’ said Gertrude, who was seven-and-twenty, and prided 
herself upon being serious-minded. ‘ At least, I should like to see 
all my faults and follies reflected in my husband’s face, and to grow 
out of them by his influence.’ 

‘What a hard time your husband would have of it, Gerty!’ ex- 
claimed the flippant Blanche, assisting at the conversation from out- 
side the open window of the breakfast-room, or den, in which the 
four damsels were as untidy as they pleased ; Elizabeth’s colour-box 
and drawing-board, Gertrude’s work-box, Diana’s desk, Blanche’s 
Dorcas bag, all heaped pell-mell upon the battered old sideboard. 

‘If you spent more time among the poor, Diana,’ said Gertrude, 
not deigning to notice this interruption, ‘you need not be afraid of 
any man’s eyes. When our own hearts are at peace—’ 

‘Don’t, please, Gerty; don’t give me any warmed-up versions of 
your tracts. The state of my own heart has nothing to do with the 
question. If I were the most spotless being in creation, I should 
feel just the same about Mr. Forde’s eyes. As for district-visiting, 
you know very well that my health was never good enough for that 
kind of thing; and I’m sure if papa had six daughters instead of 
four, you do enough in the goody-goody line for the whole batch.’ 

Miss Luttrell gave a gentle sigh, and continued her needlework 
in silence. She could not help feeling that she was the one bit of 
leaven that leavened the whole lump; that if a general destruction 
were threatened the daughters of Hawleigh by reason of their frivoli- 
ties, her own sterling merits might buy them off—as the ten righte- 
ous men who were not to be found in Sodom might have ransomed 
that guilty population. 

Elizabeth had been busy painting a little bit of still-life—-an over- 
ripe peach and a handful of pansies and mulberry-leaves lying loosely 
scattered at the base of Mr. Luttrell’s Venetian claret-jug. She had 
gone steadily on with her work, laying on little dabs of transparent 
colour with a quick light touch, and not vouchsafing any expression 
of interest in the discussion of Mr. Forde’s peculiarities. 

‘ He’s very good-looking,’ Diana said meditatively. ‘Don’t you 
think so, Lizzie? You're an authority upon curates.’ 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders, and answered in her most in- 
different tone : 

‘Tolerably! He has rather a good forehead.’ 

‘ Rather good!’ exclaimed Gertrude, grinding industriously across 
an expanse of calico with her cutting-out scissors. ‘He has the fore- 
head of an apostle.’ 

‘How do you know that? You never saw an apostle,’ cried 
Blanche from the window, with her favourite line of argument. ‘And 
as for the pictures we see of them, that’s all humbug! for there were 
no photographers in Judea.’ 
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‘ Come indoors, Blanche, and write a German exercise,’ said Ger- 
trude. ‘It’s too bad to stand out there all the morning, idling away 
your time.’ 

‘And spoiling your complexion into the bargain,’ added Diana. 
‘What a tawny little wretch you are becoming !’ 

‘I don’t care two straws about my complexion, and I’m not going 
to cramp my hand with that horrid German !’ 

‘ Think of the privilege of being able to read Schiller in the ori- 
ginal!’ said Gertrude solemnly. 

‘I don’t think much of it; for I never see you read him, though 
you do pride yourself on your German,’ answered the flippant Blanche. 
And then they went back to Mr. Forde, and discussed his eyes and 
his forehead over again; not arriving at any very definite expression 
of opinion at the last, and Elizabeth holding her ideas in reserve. 

‘I don’t think this one will be quite like the rest, Liz,’ said Di- 
ana significantly. 

‘What do you mean by like the rest ?’ 

‘Why, he won’t make a fool of himself about you, as Mr. Hor- 
ton did, with his flute-playing and stuff; and he won’t go on like 
Mr. Dysart; and he won’t write sentimental poetry, and languish 
about all the afternoon spooning at croquet, like little Mr. Adderley. 
You needn’t count upon making a conquest of him, Lizzie. He has 
the ideas of a monk.’ 

‘ Abelard was destined to become a monk,’ replied Elizabeth 
calmly, ‘but that did not prevent his falling in love with Eloise.’ 

‘O,I1 daresay you think it will end by his being as weak as the 
rest. But he told me that he does not approve of a priest marrying 
—rather rude, wasn’t it? when you consider that we should not be 
in existence, if papa had entertained the same opinion.’ 

‘I don’t suppose we count for much in his grand ideas of re- 
ligion,’ answered Elizabeth a little contemptuously. She had held 
her small flirtations with previous curates as the merest trifling, but 
the trifling had been pleasant enough in its way. She had liked the 
incense. And behold, here was a man who withheld all praise; who 
had made his own scheme of life—a scheme from which she, Eliza- 
beth Luttrell, was excluded. It was a new thing for her to find that 
she counted for nothing in the existence of any young man who knew 
her. 

This conversation took place when Mr. Forde had been at Haw- 
leigh about a month. Time slipped past. Malcolm Forde took the 
parish in hand with a firm grip, Mr. Luttrell being an easy-going 
gentleman, quite agreeable to let his curate work as hard as he 
liked. The two sleepy old churches awoke into new life. Where 
there had been two services on a Sunday there were now four ; 
where there had been one service on a great church festival there 
were now five. The dim old aisles bloomed with flowers at Easter 
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and Ascension, at Whitsuntide and Harvest-thanksgiving-feast ; and 
the damsels of Hawleigh had new work to do in the decoration of the 
churches, and in the embroidery of chalice-covers and altar-cloths. 

But it was not in extra services and beautification of the tem- 
ples alone that Mr. Forde brought about a new aspect of affairs in 
Hawleigh. The poor were cared for as they had never been cared 
for before. Almost all the time that the soldier-curate could spare 
from his public duties he devoted to private ministration. And yet 
when he did permit himself an afternoon’s recreation, he came to 
gipsy tea-drinking or croquet with as fresh an air as if he were a 
man who lived only for pleasure. Above all, he never preached ser- 
mons—out of the pulpit. That was his one merit, Lizzie Luttrell 
said, in a somewhat disparaging tone. 

‘His one fault is, to be so unlike the other curates, Liz, and 
able to resist your blandishments,’ said Diana sharply. 

Mr. Forde had made himself a favourite with all that household 
except Elizabeth. The three other girls worshipped him. She rarely 
mentioned him without a sneer. And yet she was thinking of him 
this midsummer afternoon, as she sat by the orchard wall, trying to 
read the volume he had recommended; she was thinking of a few 
giave words in which he had confessed his interest in her; thinking 
of the dark searching eyes which had looked for one brief moment. 
into her own. 

‘I really thought I counted for nothing,’ she said to herself, ‘ he: 
has such off-hand ways, and sets himself so much above other peo- 
ple. I don’t think he quite means to be grand; it seems natural to 
him. He ought to have been a general at least in India, instead 
of a twopenny-halfpenny captain !’ 

The half-hour was soon gone. It was very pleasant to her, that 
idling in the shadow of the old wall; for the thoughts of her morn- 
ing’s walk were strangely sweet—sweeter than any flatteries that. 
had ever been whispered in her ear. And yet Mr. Forde had not 
praised her; had indeed seemed utterly unconscious of her superi- 
ority to other women. His words had been frank, and grave, and 
kindly: a little too much like a lecture, perhaps, and yet sweet; for 
they were the first words in which Malcolm Forde had betrayed the 
faintest interest in her welfare. And it is a hard thing for a young 
woman, who has been a goddess and an angel in the sight of three 
consecutive curates, to find the fourth as indifferent to her merits as 
if he were a man of stone. 

Yes, he had decidedly lectured her. That is to say, he had 
spoken a little regretfully of her trivial wasted life—her neglected 
opportunities. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by opportunities,’ she had ans- 
wered, with a little contemptuous curl of the rosy upper ip. ‘I 
can’t burst out all at once into a female bishop. As for district- 
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visiting, I have really no genius for that kind of thing, and feel my- 
self a useless bore in poor people’s houses. I know I have been 
rather idle about the church embroidery, too,’ she added with a de- 
precating air, feeling that here he had cause for complaint. 

‘I am very anxious that our churches should be made beautiful,” 
he answered gravely; ‘and I should think it only natural for you 
to take a delight in that kind of labour. But Ido not consider 
ecclesiastical embroidery the beginning and end of life. I should. 
like to see you more interested in the poor and in the schools, more 
interested in your fellow-creatures altogether, in short. I fancy the 
life you lead at Hawleigh Vicarage among your roses and apple-trees. 
is just a little the life of the lotos-eater : 

“ All its allotted length of days 
The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens and fades and falls, and hath no toil, 

Fast rooted in the fruitful soil.” 
It doesn’t do for a responsible being to live that kind of life, yow 
know, leaving no better memory behind than the record of its beauty. 
I should hardly venture to say so much as this, Miss Luttrell, if I 
were not warmly interested in you.’ 

The clear pale face, looking downward with rather a moody air, 
like the face of a wayward child that can hardly suffer a rebuke,. 
flushed sudden crimson at his last words. To Mr. Forde’s surprise ; 
for the interest he had confessed was of a purely priestly kind. But. 
young women are so sensitive, and he was not unused to see his. 
female parishioners blush and tremble a little under the magnetism 
of his earnest gaze and low grave voice. 

Conscious of that foolish blush, Elizabeth tried to carry off her- 
confusion by a rather flippant laugh. 

‘ You read your Tennyson, you see,’ she said, ‘ though you lec- 
ture me for my idleness. Isn’t poetry a kind of lotos-eating ?’ 

‘ Hardly, I think. .I don’t consider my duty stern enough to 
cut me off from all the flowers of life. I should be sorry to moon. 
about with a duodecimo Tennyson in my pocket when I ought to be: 
at work; but when I have a stray half hour, I can give myself a. 
little indulgence of that kind.’ 

‘ You will come to play croquet for an hour this evening, won’t 
you? Gertrude wrote to you yesterday, I think.’ 

‘ Yes, I must apologise for not answering her note. I shall be 
most happy to come, if possible. But I have two or three sick 
people to visit this afternoon, and I am not quite sure of my time.. 
The poor souls cling to one so at the last. They want a friendly 
hand to grasp on the threshold of the dark valley, and they have 
some dim notion that we hold the keys of the other world, and can. 
open a door for them and let them through to a better place than. 
they could win for themselves.’ 
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‘It must be dreadful to see so much of death,’ said Elizabeth, 
with a faint shudder. 

‘ Hardly so dreadful as you may suppose. A deathbed develops 
some of the noblest qualities of a man’s nature. I have seen so 
much unselfish thoughtfulness for others, so much tenderness and 
love in the dying. And then for these poor people life has been for 
the most part so barren, so troubled, it is like passing away from 
a perpetual struggle to a land that is to be all brightness and rest. 
If you would only spend more time among your father’s parishioners, 
Miss Luttrell, you would learn much that is worth learning of life 
and death.’ 

‘I couldn’t endure it,’ she answered, shrugging her shoulders 
impatiently; ‘I ought never to have been born a parson’s daughter. 
I should do no good, but harm more likely. The people would see 
how miserable I thought them, and be all the more discontented 
with their wretched lots after my visits. I can’t act goody-goody 
as Gertrude does, and make those poor wretches believe that I think 
it the nicest thing in the world to live in one room, and have hardly 
bread to eat, and only one blanket between six. It’s too dreadful. 
Six weeks of it would kill me.’ 

Mr. Forde sighed ever so faintly, but said no more. What a 
poor, selfish, narrow soul this lovely girl’s must be! Nature does 
sometimes enshrine her commonest spirits in these splendid temples. 
He felt a little disappointed by the girl’s selfishness and coldness ; 
for he had imagined that she needed only to be awakened from the 
happy idleness of a young joy-loving spirit. He said no more, 
though they walked side by side as far as St. Mary’s, the red square- 
towered church at the beginning of the town, and parted with perfect 
friendliness. Yet the thought of that interview vexed Malcolm Forde 
all day long. 

‘I had hoped better things of her,’ he said to himself. ‘ But 
of course I sha’n’t give up. She is so young, and seems to have a 
pliant disposition. What a pity that Luttrell has let his daughters 
grow up just as they please, like the foxgloves in his hedge !’ 

In Mr. Forde’s opinion, those four young women ought to have 
been trained into a little band of sisters of mercy—a pious sister- 
hood carrying life and light into the dark wlleys of Hawleigh. It 
was not a large place, that western market-town, numbering eleven 
thousand souls in all; yet there were alleys enough, and moral 
darkness and poverty and sickness and sorrow enough, to make 
work: for a nunnery of ministering women. Mr. Forde had plenty 
of district-visitors ready to labour for him ; but they were for the 
most part ill-advised and frivolous ministrants, and absorbed more 
of his time by their need of counsel and supervision than he cared 
to give them. They were of the weakest order of womanhood, 
craving perpetual support and assistance, wanting all of them to 
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play the ivy to Mr. Forde’s oak; and no oak, however vigorous, 
could have sustained such a weight of ivy. He had to tell them 
sometimes, in plainest words, that if they couldn’t do their work 
without continual recourse to him, their work was scarcely worth 
having. Whereupon the weaker vessels dropped away, admitting 
in their High-Church slang that they had no ‘ vocation ;’ that is to 
say, there was too much bread and too little sack in the business, 
too much of the poor and not enough of Mr. Forde. 

For this reason he liked Gertrude Luttrell, who went about her 
work in a workmanlike way, rarely applied to him for counsel, had 
her own opinions, and really did achieve some good. It may have 
been for this reason, and in his desire to oblige Gertrude, that he 
made a little effort and contrived to play croquet in the Vicarage 
garden on this midsummer evening. 


CuHapter II. 


‘ Best leave or take the perfect creature, 
Take all she is or leave complete ; 
Transmute you will not form or feature, 
Change feet for wings or wings for feet.’ 


Ir was halcyon weather for croquet ; not a cloud in the warm 
summer sky, and promise of a glorious sunset, red and glowing, for 
‘the shepherd’s delight.’ The grass had been shorn that morning, 


and was soft and thick, and sweet with a thymy perfume; a little 
uneven here and there, but affording so much the more opportunity 
for the players to prove themselves superior to small difficulties. 
The roses and seringa were in their midsummer glory, and from the 
white walls of the Vicarage came the sweet odours of jasmine and 
honeysuckle, clematis and myrtle. All sweet-scented flowers seemed 
to grow here with a wilder luxuriance than Malcolm Forde had ever 
seen anywhere else. His own small patrimony was on a northern 
soil, and ‘all his youthful recollections were of a bleaker land than 
this. 

‘ An enervating climate, I’m afraid,’ he said to himself; and it 
seemed to him that the roses and seringa might be ‘a snare.’ There 
was something stifling in the slumberous summer air, the Arcadian 
luxury of syllabubs and cream, the verdure and blossom of this 
flowery land. He felt as if his soul must needs stagnate, as if life 
must become too much an affair of the senses, in so sweet and sen- 
suous a clime. 

This was but a passing fancy which flashed upon him as he 
opened the broad white gate and went into the garden, where the four 
girls in their white gowns and various ribbons were scattered on the 
grass: Blanche striking the last hoop into its place with her mallet; 
Diana trying a stroke at loose croquet; Gertrude busy at a tea-table 
placed in the shade ofa splendid Spanish chestnut, which spread its 
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‘branches low and wide, making a tent of greenery beneath which a 
dozen people could dine in comfort; Elizabeth apart from all the 
rest, standing by the sundial, tall, and straight as a dart, looking 
like a Greek princess in the days when the gods fell in love with 
‘the daughters of earthly kings. 

Mr. Forde was not a Grecian god, but a faint thrill stirred his 
senses at sight of that gracious figure by the sundial, nevertheless ; 
only an artist’s delight in perfect beauty. The life which he had 
planned for himself was in most things the life of a monk; but he 
could not help feeling that Elizabeth Luttrell was perfectly beauti- 
ful, and that for a man of a weaker stamp there might be danger in 
this friendly association, which brought them together somehow two 
-or three times in every week. 

‘I have known her a year, and she has never touched my heart 
in the faintest degree,’ he told himself, with some sense of triumph 
in the knowledge that he was impervious to such fascinations. ‘If 
we were immortal, and could go on knowing each other for thirty 
years—she for ever beautiful and young, I for ever in the prime of 
manhood—I do not think she would be any nearer to me than she 
is now.’ 

Mr. Forde was the first of the guests. The three girls ran for- 
ward to receive him, greeting him with a kind of rapture. It was 
‘so good of him to come, they gushed out simultaneously. They 
felt as if a saint had come to take the first red ball and mallet. 
Gertrude always gave Mr. Forde the red-ringed balls ; she said they 
reminded her of the rubric. 

Elizabeth stirred not at all. She stood by the sundial, her face 
to the west, contemplative, or simply indifferent, Mr. Forde could 
not tell which. Did she see him, he wondered, and deliberately 
refrain from greeting him ? Or was she so lost in thought as to be 
unconscious of his presence ? Or did she resent his little lecture of 
that morning? She could hardly do that, he considered, when they 
had parted in perfect friendship. 

‘It is so good of you to be punctual,’ said Gertrude, making a 
pleasant little jingling with the china teacups; the best china, all 
blue-and-gold, hoarded away in the topmost of cupboards, wrapped 
in much silver paper, and only taken down for festive tea-drinkings 
like this. 

It was not a kettledrum tea, but a rustic feast rather. There 
was a round table, covered with a snowy table-cloth, and laden with 
home produce: a pound-cake of golden hue; preserved fruits of 
warm red and amber tint in sparkling cut-glass jars; that standing 
dish on west-country tables, a junket; home-made bread, with the 
rich brown kissing crust that never comes from the hireling baker’s 
oven ; teacakes of feathery lightness; butter, which to the epicure 
might have been worth a journey from London to Devonshire ; and 
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for the crowning glory of the banquet, a capacious basket of straw- 
berries and a bowl of clotted cream. 

‘The Melvins are always late,’ said Diana; ‘ but we are not 
going to let you wait for your tea, Mr. Forde—are we, Gertrude? 
Here comes Ann with the kettle.’ 

This silver teakettle was the pride of the Luttrell household. It 
had been presented to Mr. Luttrell at the close of his ministrations 
in a former parish, and was engraved with the Luttrell coat of arms 
in all the splendour of its numerous quarterings. A spirit-lamp 
burned beneath this sacred vessel, which Gertrude tended as care- 
fully as if she had been a vestal virgin watching the immortal flame. 

Mr. Forde insisted that they should wait for the rest of the 
company. He did not languish for that cup of tea wherewith Miss 
Luttrell was eager to refresh his tired frame. Perhaps in such a 
moment his thoughts may have glanced back to the half-forgotten 
mess-table, and its less innocent banquets ; the long table, glittering in 
the low sunshine, with its bright array of fairy glass and costly silver 
—was not his corps renowned for its taste in these trifles ?—the 
pleasant familiar faces, the talk and laughter. Time was when he 
had lived his life, and that altogether another life, differing in every 
detail from his existence of to-day, holding not one hope, or dream, 
or project which he cherished now. He could look back at those 
idle pleasures, those aimless days, without the faintest sigh of re- 
gret. Saddened, discouraged, fainthearted, he had often been since 
this pilgrimage of his was begun; but never for one weak moment 
had he looked longingly back. 

He said a few words to Blanche, who blushed, and sparkled, 
and answered him in little gasps, with upward worshipping gaze, 
as if he had been indeed an apostle; talked with Diana for five 
minutes or so about the choir—she played the harmonium in St. 
Mary’s, the older of the two churches, which did not boast an organ; 
and then strolled across the grass to the sundial, where Lizzie was 
still standing in mute contemplation of the western sky. 

They shook hands almost silently. He did not intend to apolo- 
gise for what he had said that morning. If the reproof had stung 
her, so much the better. He had meant to reprove. And yet it 
pained him a little to think that he had offended her. How lovely 
she was as she stood before him, smiling, in the western sunshine. 
He never remembered having seen anything so beautiful, except a 
face of Guido’s—the face of the Virgin-mother—in a Roman pic- 
ture-gallery. That smile relieved his mind a little. She could 
hardly be offended. 

‘You have had a fatiguing day, I suppose, with your sick peo- 
ple?’ she said suddenly, after a few words about the beauty of the 
evening and the unpunctuality of their friends. ‘Do you know, I 
have been thinking of what you said to me this morning, all day long; 
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and I begin to feel that I must do something. It seems almost as 
if I had had what evangelical people describe as ‘‘a call.” I should 
really like to do something. I don’t suppose any good will come of it 
—I know it is not my line—and I am rather sorry you tried to awaken 
my slumbering conscience. But you must tell me what I am to do. 
Iam your pupil, you know—your Madame de Chantal, St. Francis !’ 

She looked up at him with her thrilling smile—the deep violet 
eyes just lifted for a moment to his own, with a glance which was 
swift and sudden as the flight of an arrow. He thought of old sto- 
ries of sorcery in dark medieval ages, and that those legends should 
be read the reverse way. It was surely the nuns who bewitched the 
monks, if there were any such women as Elizabeth Luttrell in those 
ancient sisterhoods. 

‘I think your father is more than competent to advise you,’ he 
answered gravely. 

‘O, no man is a prophet in his own country,’ she said care- 
lessly. ‘I should never think of talking to papa about spiritual 
things; we have too many painful interviews upon the subject of 
pocket-money. If you want to reclaim me, you must help me a 
little, Mr. Forde. But, perhaps, I am not worth the trouble?’ 

‘You cannot doubt that I should be glad to be of use to you. 
But it would be presumption on my part to dictate. Your own good 
sense will prompt you, and you have an admirable counsellor in your 
sister Gertrude, my best district-visitor.’ 

‘I should never submit to be drilled by Gertrude. No; if you 
won’t help me, I must wait for inspiration. As for district-visiting, 
I can’t tell you how I hate the very notion of it. If there were an- 
other Crimean war now, I should like to go out as a nursing-sister, 
especially if’—she looked at him with another briefly mischievous 
glance— if there were nice people to nurse.’ 

‘I’m afraid, young ladies whose inclinations point to a military 
theatre are hardly in the right road,’ he said coldly. 

He felt that she was trifling with him, and was inclined to be 
angry. He walked away from the sundial towards the hall-door, 
from which Mr. Luttrell was slowly emerging—an elderly gentle- 
man; tall and stout, with a still handsome face framed in silky gray 
whiskers, and a slightly worn-out air, as of a man who had mistaken 
his vocation, and never quite recovered his discovery of the mistake. 

‘Very good of you to come and play croquet with my children, 
Forde,’ he said, in his good-natured lazy way—he had called them chil- 
dren when they were all in the nursery, and he called them children 
still—‘ especially as I don’t think it’s particularly in your line. O, here 
come the Melvins and Miss Harrison; so I suppose we are to begin 
tea, in order that you may have an hour’s daylight for your game ?’ 

Elizabeth had walked away from the sundial in an opposite di- 
rection, smiling softly to herself. It was something to have made 
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him angry. She had seen the pale dark face flush hotly for a mo- 
ment; a sudden fire kindled in the deep gray eyes. In the morning 
he had confessed himself interested in her welfare ; in the evening she 
had contrived to provoke him. That was something gained at least. 

‘He is not quite a block of stone!’ she thought. 

She did not trouble herself to come forward and welcome the Mel- 
vin party, any more than she had troubled herself to greet Mr. Forde; 
but came strolling across the grass towards the tea-table presently 
when every one else was seated; the guests here and there under the 
chestnut branches, while Gertrude sat at the table dispensing the 
tea-cups, with Frederick Melvin in attendance. Mr. Melvin was 
the eldest son of the chief solicitor of Hawleigh, in partnership with 
his father, and vaguely supposed to be eligible from a matrimonial 
point of view. He was a young man who had an unlimited capacity 
for croquet, vingt-et-un, table-turning, and small flirtations ; spent 
all his spare hours on the river Tabor, and seemed hardly at home 
out of a suit of boating flannels. He was indifferently in love with 
the four Miss Luttrells, with a respectful leaning towards Eliza- 
beth, as the beauty; and he was generally absorbed by the flippant 
Blanche. His sister Laura sang well, and did nothing else to par- 
ticularise herself in the minds of her acquaintance. She was fond of 
music, and discoursed learnedly of symphonies and sonatas, adagios 
in C flat and capriccios in F double sharp, to the terror of the un- 
initiated. Miss Harrison was a cousin, whose people were of the 
gentleman-farmer persuasion, and who came from a sleepy old home- 
stead up the country to stay with the Melvins, and intoxicate her 
young senses with the dissipations of Hawleigh market-place. The 
Melvins lived in the market-place, in a big square brick house picked 
out with white—a house with three rows of windows five in a row, 
a flight of steps, and a green door with a brass knocker; the very 
house, one would suppose, upon which all the dolls’ houses ever 
manufactured have been modelled. She was not a very brilliant 
damsel; and when she had been asked how she liked Hawleigh after 
the country, and how she liked the country after Hawleigh, and whe- 
ther she liked Hawleigh or the country best, conversation was apt to 
languish. 

Mr. Forde, who was sitting a little in the background, talking to 
Mr. Luttrell, rose and gave his chair to Elizabeth—the last comer. 
He brought another for himself and sat down again, and went on 
with his talk; while Frederick Melvin worshipped at Elizabeth’s 
shrine—offering tea, and pound-cake, and strawberries, and unutter- 
able devotion. 

‘I wish you’d go and flirt with Blanche,’ she said coolly. ‘No, 
thanks; I don’t want any strawberries. Now, please, don’t sprinkle 
a shower of them on my dress; I shall have to wear it a week. How 
awkward you are!’ 
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‘Who could help being awkward?’ pleaded the youth, blushing. 
‘Sir Charles Grandison would have made a fool of himself in your 
society.’ , 

‘I don’t know anything about Sir Charles Grandison, and I don’t 
believe you do, either. That’s the way with you young men; you 
get the names of people and things out of the Saturday Review, and 
pretend to know everything under the sun.’ 

‘Wasn’t he a fellow in some book—Pamela, or Joseph An- 
drews? something of Smollett’s?—some sort of rubbish in sixteen 
volumes? Nobody reads it nowadays.’ 

‘Then I wouldn’t quote it, if I were you. But the Saturday 
Review is the modern substitute for the Eton Latin Grammar. 
Please, go and flirt with Blanche. You always stand so close to 
one, making a door-mat of one’s dress !’ 

*O, very. well; I'll go and talk to Blanche. But remember’— 
this with a threatening air—‘ when you want to go on the Tabor—’ 

‘You'll take me, of course. I know that. Run and play, that’s 
a dear child!’ ; 

He was her senior by three years, but she gave herself ineffable 
airs of superiority notwithstanding. Perhaps she was not displeased 
to exhibit even this trumpery swain before the eyes of Malcolm Forde 
—who went on talking of parish matters with her father, as if un- 
conscious of her presence. Very little execution was done upon the 
pound-cake or the syllabub. The atmosphere was too heavily charged 
with flirtation for any serious consumption of provisions. It is the 
people who have done with the flowers and sunshine of life who make 
most havoc among the lobster-salads and raised pies at a picnic—for 
whom the bouquet of the moselle is a question of supreme import- 
ance, who know the difference between a hawk and a hern in the 
way of claret. 

So, after a little trifling with the dainty cates Miss Luttrell had 
hospitably provided, the young people rose for the business of the 
evening. 

‘Wouldn’t you rather have a cigar and a glass of claret here, 
under the chestnut?’ said Mr. Luttrell, as Malcolm Forde prepared 
to join them. - 

‘That would be a breach of covenant,’ answered the Curate, 
laughing. ‘I was invited for croquet. Besides, I really enjoy the 
game; it’s a sort of substitute for billiards.’ 

‘A dissipation you have renounced,’ said the Vicar, in his care- 
less way. ‘ You modern young men are regular Trappists!’ 

Whereby it will be seen that Wilmot Luttrell was of the Broad- 
Church party—a man who had hunted the Devonian red-deer in his 
time, who had still a brace of Joe Mantons in his study, was good at 
fly-fishing, and did not object to clerical billiards or a social rubber. 
They played for a couple of hours in the balmy summer even- 
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ing, the Luttrell girls and their four visitors—played till the sunlight 
faded into dusk, and the dusk deepened into the soft June night— 
which was hardly night, but rather a tender mixture of twilight and 
starshine. Gertrude had taken Mr. Forde for the leader of her side, 
Miss Harrison and Blanche Luttrell making up their four. The 
Beauty headed a skirmishing party, that incorrigible Frederick for 
her supporter, Di Luttrell and Laura Melvin bringing up the rear. 
To her Malcolm Forde addressed no word throughout the little tour- 
nament. It may have been because he had no opportunity; for she 
was laughing and talking more or less all the time, in the wildest 
spirits, with the young solicitor perpetually at her elbow. And Ger- 
trude had a great deal to say to her pastor: chiefly on the subject 
of her parish work, and a little of a more vague and metaphysical 
nature concerning the impressions produced upon her mind by his 
last Sunday-evening sermon. He listened kindly and respectfully, 
as in duty bound, but that frivolous talk and laughter upon the other 
side worried him not a little. . Never had Elizabeth seemed to him 
so vulgarly provincial; and he was really interested in her, as in- 
deed it was his duty to be interested in the welfare of his Vicar’s 
daughters. 

‘It is all the father’s fault,’ he said to himself; ‘I do not be- 
lieve he has ever made the faintest attempt to train them.’ 

And then he thought what an estimable young person Gertrude 
must be to have evolved out of her inner consciousness, as it were, 
all that serious and practical piety which made her so valuable to 
him in his ministrations. As to the future careers ofthe other three 
—of Blanche, who talked slang, and seemed to consider this lower 
world designed to be a perpetual theatre for flirtation; of Diana, who 
was selfish and idle, and set up a pretence of weak health as a means 
of escaping all the cares and perplexities of existence; of Elizabeth, 
who appeared in her own character to embody all the faults and weak- 
nesses he had ever supposed possible to a woman—of the manner in 
which these three were to tread the troubled paths of life, he could 
only think with a shudder. Poor lampless virgins, straying blindly 
into the darkness! 

Yet, measured by a simply sensuous standard, how sweet was 
that low rippling sound of girlish laughter ; how graceful the white- 
robed figure moving lightly in the summer dusk ; how exquisite the 
dark-blue eyes that looked at him in the starlight, when the game 
was ended, and the Church Militant, as Blanche said pertly, had 
been triumphant over the Devil’s Own, in the person of the mild- 
eyed Frederick Melvin! Mr. Forde’s unerring stroke, mathematically 
correct as the pendulum, had brought them home, in spite of some 
rather feeble playing on the part of Gertrude, whose mind was a little 
too much occupied by last Sunday evening’s sermon, 

Mr. Luttrell had strolled up and down the garden walk, smok- 
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ing his cigar, and had loitered a little by the holly hedge talking to 
some people in the road, while the croquet players amused them- 
selves. He came forward now to propose an adjournment to the 
house, and a claret-cup. So they all went crowding into a long low 
room with a couple of bow windows, a room which was lined with 
bookshelves on one side, containing Taylor and Hooker, and Barrow 
and Tillotson, and South and Venn, and other ecclesiastical volumes, 
freely intermingled with a miscellaneous collection of secular litera- 
ture; a room which served Mr. Luttrell as a library, but which was 
nevertheless the drawing-room. There was a grand piano by one of 
the bow windows, a piano which had been presented to Diana by a 
wealthy aunt and godmother, and the brand-new walnut-wood case 
whereof was in strong contrast with the time-worn old chairs and 
tables; the cheffoniers of the early Georgian era; the ponderous old 
cane-seated sofa, with its chintz-covered pillows and painted frame— 
a pale, pale green picked out with gold that was fast vanishing away. 
The attenuated crystal girandoles upon the high wooden mantelshelf 
were almost as old as the invention of glass; the Chelsea shepherd 
and shepherdess had been cracked over and over again, but held to- 
gether as if by a charmed existence. The Derbyshire-spa vases were 
relics of a dead-and-gone generation. The mock-venetian mirror 
was of an almost forgotten fashion and a quite extinct manufacture. 
Blanche vowed that Noah and his wife, when they kept house before 
the flood, must have had just such a drawing-room. 

Yet this antiquated chamber seemed in no wise displeasing to 
the sight of Mr. Forde as he came in from the starlit garden. He 
liked it a great deal better than many finer rooms in which he was 
a rare but welcome visitor, just as he preferred the ill-kept Vicarage 
lawn and flower-borders to the geometrical parterres of millionaire cloth 
manufacturers or pompous squires on the outskirts of Hawleigh. 

Frederick Melvin and his sister pleaded for a little music, upon 
which the usual family concert began: a showy fantasia by Ger- 
trude, correctly played, with a good firm finger, and not a spark of 
expression from the first bar to the bang, bang, bang/ at the end; 
then a canzonet from Blanche, of the ‘O, ’tis merry when the 
cherry and the blossom and the berry, tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la’ school, 
in a thin little soprano; then a sonata—Beethoven’s ‘ Adieu’—by 
Miss Melvin, which Mr. Forde thought the longest adieu he had 
ever been obliged to listen to. He lost patience at last, and went 
over to Elizabeth, whose ripe round mezzo-soprano tones he lan- 
guished to hear. 

‘Won't you sing something ?’ he asked. 

‘ What, does not singing come within your catalogue of forbidden 
pleasures—a mere idle waste of time—lotos-eating, in short ?’ 

‘You know that I do not think anything of the kind. Why do 
you try to make me out what I have never pretended to be—an 
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ascetic, or worse, a Pharisee? Is it only because I am anxious you 
should be of a little more use to your fellow-creatures ?’ 

‘And of course singing can be no use, unless I went about 
among your cottage people leading off hymns.’ 

‘Does that mean that you won’t sing to-night ?’ he asked in his 
coldest tone. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Then I'll wish you good-night. I’ve no doubt the music we’ve 
been hearing is very good in its way, but it’s hardly my way. Good- 
night. I'll slip away quietly without disturbing your friends.’ 

He was close to the open bow window, that farthest from the 
piano, and went out unnoticed, while Miss Melvin and her cousin 
Miss Harrison were debating whether they should or should not play 
the overture to Zampa. He went out of the window, and walked 
slowly across the grass, but had hardly reached the sundial, when 
he heard the voice he knew so well swell out rich and full in the 
opening tones of a ballad he loved, a plaintive lament called ‘ Ettrick.’ 

‘O, murmuring waters, have you no message for me?’ 
He stopped by the sundial and heard the song to the end; heard 
Fred Melvin supplicating for another song, and Elizabeth’s impatient 
refusal—‘ She was tired to death,’ with a little nervous laugh. 

He went away after this, not offended, only wondering that any 
woman could be so wilful, could take so much pains to render her- 
self unwomanly and unlovable. He thought how keenly another 
man, whose life was differently planned, might have felt this petty 
slight—how dangerous to such a man’s peace Elizabeth Luttrell 
might have been; but that was all. He was not angry with her. 

What would he have thought, if he could have seen Elizabeth 
Luttrell half an hour later that night, if he could have seen her fall 
on her knees by one of the little French beds in the room that she 
and Blanche occupied together, and bury her face in the counter- 
pane and burst into a passion of tears ? 

‘ What is the matter, Liz—what is it, darling?’ cries Blanche 
the impulsive. 

The girl answers nothing, but sobs out her brief passion, and 
then rises, calm as a statue, to confront her sister. 

‘If you are going to worry me, Blanche, I shall sleep in the 
passage,’ she exclaims in impatient rebuke of the other’s sympa- 
thetic caress. ‘ There’s nothing the matter. I’m tired, that’s all, and 
that absurd Fred of yours has persecuted me so all the evening.’ 

‘He’s no Fred of mine, and I think you rather encouraged his 
persecutions,’ said Blanche with an aggrieved air. ‘I’m sure I can’t 
make you out, Lizzie. I thought you liked Mr. Forde, and yet you 
quite snubbed him to-night.’ 

‘ Snubbed him!’ cried Elizabeth. ‘ As if anybody could snub St. 
Paul!’ 
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Cuapter III. 


* I know thy forms are studied arts, 
Thy subtle ways be narrow straits ; 
Thy courtesy but sudden starts, 
And what thou call’st thy gifts are baits.’ 

Tue curate of Hawleigh, modest in his surroundings as the in- 
corruptible Maximilian Robespierre himself, had lodgings at a car- 
penter’s. His landlord was certainly the chief carpenter of the town, 
a man of unblemished respectability, who had even infused a flavour 
of building into his trade; but the curate’s bedroom windows com- 
manded a view of the carpenter’s yard, and he lived in the odour of 
chips and shavings, and that fresh piney smell which seems to breathe 
the perfume ofa thousand ships far away upon the distant main. He 
had even to submit meekly to the dismal tap, tap, tap of the ham- 
mer when a coffin was on hand, which might fairly serve as a sub- 
stitute for the ‘Frere, il faut mourir!’ of the Trappist brotherhood. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this choice of a lodging 
was an act of asceticism or wanton self-humiliation upon the part 
of Malcolm Forde. The Hawleigh curates lodged, as a rule, with 
Humphreys the carpenter; and Hawleigh being self-governed, for 
the most part, upon strictly conservative principles, it would have 
been an outrage against the sacred existing order of things if Mr. 
Forde had pitched his tent elsewhither. Mrs. Humphreys was a 
buxom middle-aged woman of spotless cleanliness, who kept a cow 
in a neat little paddock behind the carpenter’s yard; a woman who 
had a pleasant odour of dairy about her, and who was supposed by 
long practice to have acquired a special faculty of doing for curates. 

‘I knows their tastes,’ she would say to her gossips, ‘ and it’s 
astonishing how little their tastes varies. ‘‘O, give me a chop, 
Mrs. Humphreys,”’ they mostly says, if I werrit them about their 
dinner. But, lor, I know better than that. Their poor stomachs 
would soon turn against chops if they had them every day. So I 
soon leaves off asking em anything about dinner, and contrives to 
give ’em a nice variety of tasty little dishes—a whiting and a lamb 
cutlet or two with fried parsley one day; a red mullet and a split 
fowl broiled with half-a-dozen mushrooms the next, a spitchcook, 
they call it; and then the day after I curry what’s left of the fowl, 
so as their bills come moderate ; and I never had a wry word with 
any curate yet, except Mr. Adderley, who didn’t like squab-pie, and 
I did give him 2 piece of my mind about that.’ 

The rooms were comfortable rooms, though of the plainest, light- 
some and airy, furnished with chairs and tables so substantial that 
their legs had not been enfeebled by the various fidgetinesses of a 
whole generation of curates: honest wide-seated leather-bottomed 
chairs bought at the sack of an ancient manor-house; stalwart wal- 
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nut-wood tables and brass-handled chests of drawers made when 
George the Second was king. Mrs. Humphreys was wont to boast 
that her Joe—meaning Mr. Joseph Humphreys—knew what chairs 
and tables were, and did not choose them for their looks. There 
‘were no ornaments of the usual lodging-house type, for Mrs. Hum- 
phreys knew that it is in the nature of curates to bring with them 
sundry nicknacks, the relics of university extravagances, wherewith 
to decorate their chambers. 

Mr. Forde had furnished both sitting-room and bedroom amply 
with books, nay even the slip of a chamber where he kept his baths 
and sponges and bootstand was encumbered with the shabbier vol- 
umes in his collection, piled breast high in the angles of the walls. 
He was not a collector of bric-a-brac, and the sole ornaments of his 
sitting-room were a brass skeleton clock which had travelled many 
‘a league with him in his soldiering days ; a carefully painted minia- 
ture of an elderly lady, whom, by the likeness to himself, one might 
reasonably suppose to be his mother, on one side of the mantel- 
piece ; a somewhat faded daguerreotype of a sweet fair young face 
on the other ; and a breakfast cup and saucer on a little ebony stand 
under a glass shade. Why this cup and saucer should be so pre- 
served would have been a puzzling question for a stranger. They 
were of ordinary modern china, and could have possessed no value 
from an artistic point of view. 

He had performed his early morning duty at St. Clement’s, and 
spent half an hour with a sick parishioner, before his nine-o’clock 
breakfast on the day following that little croquet party at the Vicar- 
age. He was dawdling a little as he sipped his second cup of tea, 
with one of Southey’s Commonplace Books open at his elbow, turning 
over the leaves now and then with a somewhat absent air, as if in all 
that jetsam and flotsam of the poet’s studious hours he hardly found 
a paragraph to enchain his attention. 

What manner of man is he, in outward semblance, as he sits 
there absent.and meditative, with the broad summer daylight on his 
face ? It would be a question if one should call him a handsome man. 
He is distinguished-looking, perhaps, rather than handsome; tall and 
broad-shouldered, like the men who come from beyond the Tweed ; 
straight as a dart ; a man who is not dependent upon dress and sur- 
roundings for his dignity, but has an indefinable air of being superior 
to the common herd. His features are good, but not particularly 
regular, hardly coming within the rule and compass of archetypal 
beauty; the nose a thought too broad, the forehead too dominant. 
His skin is dark, and has little colour, save when he is angry or 
deeply moved, when the stern face glows briefly with a dark crimson. 
The clear cold gray eyes are wonderful in their variety of expression. 
The firmly-moulded yet flexible mouth is the best feature in his face, 
supremely grave in repose, infinitely tender when he smiles. 
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He smiles suddenly now, in the course of his reverie, for it is 
clear enough that he is thinking, and not reading Southey’s agree- 
able jottings, though his hand mechanically turns the leaves. He 
smiles a slow thoughtful smile. 

‘What a child she is,’ he says to himself, ‘ with all a child’s 
perversity! I am foolish ever to be angry with her.’ 

He heard a double-knock from the little brass knocker of Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ private door, shut his book with an impatient sigh, got up, 
and walked to the window. The Humphreys mansion was in one of 
the side streets of Hawleigh, a street known by the rustic title of 
Field-lane, which led up a gentle hill to the open country; a vast 
stretch of common-land, sprinkled sparsely on the outskirts with a 
few scattered houses and a row or two of cottages. Nor had Mr. 
Humphreys any opposite neighbours ; the houses on the other side 
stopped abruptly a few yards below, and there was a narrow green, 
with a pond and a colony of ducks in front of the curate’s casements. 

Malcolm Forde looked out of the window, expecting to see his 
visitor waiting meekly on the spotless doorstep; but the door had 
been opened promptly, and the doorstep was unoccupied. He looked 
at his*watch hastily. 

‘I’ve been wasting too much time already,’ he said to himself, 
‘and here is some one to detain me ever so long. And I want to 
make a good morning’s round out Filbury way.’ 

The medical practitioners of Hawleigh prided themselves on the 
crushing nature of their duties, yet there was none among them 
who worked so hard as this healer of souls. Here was some tire- 
some vestryman, perhaps, come to prose for half an hour or so about 
some pet grievance, while he was languishing to be up and doing 
among the miserable hovels at Filbury, where, amidst the fertile 
smiling landscape, men’s souls and bodies were consuming away 
with a moral dry-rot. 

The door of his sitting-room opened, but not to admit a prosing 
vestryman. The smiling handmaiden announced ‘ Miss Luttrell, if 
you please, sir.’ And, lo, there stood before him on the thres- 
hold of his chamber the wilful woman he had been thinking about 
just now, gravely regarding him, the very image of decorum. 

There was some change in her outward aspect, the details 
whereof his masculine eye could not distinguish. A woman could 
have told him in a moment by what means the Beauty had con- 
trived to transform herself. She was dressed in a lavender-cotton 
gown, with tight plain sleeves, and a linen collar—no bright-hued 
ribbon encircling the long white throat, no flutter of lace or glim- 
mer of golden locket, none of the pretty frivolities with which she was 
accustomed to set off her loveliness. She wore an old-fashioned 
black-silk scarf, a relic of her dead mother’s wardrobe, which be- 
came her tall slim figure to perfection. She, who was wont to wear 
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the most coquettish and capricious of hats, the daintiest conceit in 
airy tulle by way of a bonnet, was now crowned with a modest 
saucer-shaped thing of Dunstable straw, which at this moment hid 
her eyes altogether from Malcolm Forde. The rich brown hair, 
which she had been accustomed to display in an elaborate structure 
of large loose plaits, was neatly braided under this Puritan headgear, 
and packed into the smallest possible compass at the back of her 
head. She had a little basket in one hand, a red-covered account- 
book in the other. 

‘ If you please, Mr. Forde, I should like you to give me a round 
of visits amongst your poor people,’ she said, offering him this little 
volume. ‘I am quite ready to begin my duty to-day.’ 

He stood for a moment gazing at her, lost in amazement. The 
provoking saucer-shaped hat covered her eyes. He could only guess 
the expression of her face from her mouth, which was gravity it- 
self. 

‘What, Miss Luttrell, do you mean to help me, after all you 
said last night ?’ 

‘ Did I really say anything very wicked last night ?’ she asked 
naively, lifting her head for a moment so that her eyes shone out at 
him under the shadow of the saucer brim. Peerless eyes they 
seemed to him in that brief flash, but hardly the most appropriate 
eyes for a district-visitor, whose beauty should be of a subdued order, 
like the colours of her dress. 

‘I don’t know that you said anything wicked ; but you expressed 
a profound disgust for district-visiting.’ 

‘Did 1? It was the last rebellious murmur of my unregenerate 
heart. But you have awakened my conscience, and I mean to turn 
over a new leaf, to begin a new existence in fact. If the piano 
were my property, instead of Diana’s, I think I should make a bon- 
fire on the lawn and burn it. Ihave serious thoughts of burning 
my colour-box—Winsor and Newton’s too, and papa’s last birth- 
day present. But you must be kind enough to make me out a list 
of the people you’d like me to visit. I don’t want to be a regular 
district visitor, or to interfere with your established sisterhood in any 
way; so I won’t take any tickets to distribute. I don’t want the 
people to associate me with sacramental alms. I want to have a 
little flock of my own, and to see if I can make them like me for 
my own sake, without thinking how much they can get out of me. 
And if you could coach me a little about what I ought to say to 
them, it would be a great comfort to me. Gertrude says that when 
she feels herself at a loss she says a little prayer, and waits on the 
doorstep for a few minutes, till something comes to her. But I’m 
afraid that plan would not answer for me.’ 

Mr. Forde pushed one of the heavy chairs to the writing-table 
near the window, and asked Miss Luttrell to sit down while he wrote 
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what she wanted in the little red book. She seated herself near 
one end of the table, and he sat down to write at the other. 

‘I shall be very happy to do what I can to set you going,’ he 
said, as he wrote; ‘ but I should be more assured of your sincerity 
if you were less disposed to make a joke of the business.’ 

‘ A joke!’ exclaimed Miss Luttrell with an aggrieved air ; ‘why, 
I was never in my life so serious. Is this the way in which you 
mean to treat my awakening, Mr. Forde ?’ 

He handed her the little book, with a list of names written on 
the first leaf. ‘I think you must know something of these people,’ 
he said, ‘ after having lived here all your life.’ 

‘ Please don’t take anything for granted about me with reference 
to the poor,’ she answered hastily. ‘ Of course it is abominable in 
me to admit as much, but I never have cared for them. The only 
ideas about them that I have ever been able to grasp are, that they 
never open their windows, and that they always want something of 
one, and take it ill if one can’t give them the thing they want. 
Gertrude tells quite a different story, and declares that the serious- 
minded souls are always languishing for spiritual refreshment, that 
she can make them quite happy with her prim little sermons and 
flimsy little tracts. Did you ever read a tract, Mr. Forde ? I don’t 
mean a controversial pamphlet, or anything of that kind; but just 
one of those little puritanical booklets that drop from Gertrude like 
leaves from a tree in autumn ?’ 

‘I have not given much leisure to that kind of study,’ replied 
Malcolm, with his grave smile. ‘I hope you won’t think me un- 
appreciative of the honour involved in this visit, Miss Luttrell, if I 
am obliged to run away. I have a round of calls at Filbury to get 
through this morning.’ 

‘You remind me of poor mamma,’ said Elizabeth, with a tri- 
butary sigh to the memory of that departed parent; ‘ she had always 
a round of calls, and they generally resolved themselves into three 
—a triangle of calls, in short. But they were genteel visits, you 
know. Mamma never went in for the district business.’ 

The loose slangy style of her talk grated upon his ear not a 
little. He took his hat and gloves from the sideboard—a gentle 
reminder that he was in haste to be gone. 

‘I won’t detain you five minutes more,’ she said. ‘ How nice 
the room looks with all those books! I know Mrs. Humphreys’ 
-drawing-room very well, though this is my first visit to you. Papa 
and Gertrude and I came once to drink tea with Mr. Horton. He 
gave quite a party; and we had concertante duets for the flute and 
piano—‘‘ Non piu mesta,” and “‘ Di piacer,”’ and so on,’ this with a 
faint blush, remembering her own share in that concerted music. ‘You 
should have seen the room in his tenancy—Bohemian-glass vases, 
and scent caskets, and stereoscopes, and photograph albums ; but 
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very few books. I think I like it best with all those grim-looking 
brown-backed volumes of yours.’ 

She made the tour of the room as she spoke, and paused by the 
mantelpiece to examine the skeleton clock, the cup and saucer, the 
two portraits. 

‘ What a grand-looking old lady !—your mother, of course, Mr. 
Forde. And, O, what a sweet face!’ pausing before the photo- 
graph. ‘ Your sister, I suppose ?’ 

‘No,’ Mr. Forde answered, somewhat shortly. 

‘ And what a pretty cup and saucer, under a glass shade! It 
looks like a relic of some kind.’ 

‘It is a relic.’ 

The tone was grave, repellent even, and Elizabeth felt she had 
touched upon a forbidden subject. 

‘It belonged to his mother, I daresay,’ she thought; ‘ and he 
keeps it in memory of the dead. I suppose all his people are dead, 
as he never talks about them.’ 

After this she made haste to depart with her little book, know- 
ing very weil that she had outraged all the conventionalities of 
Hawleigh, but rather proud of having bearded this lion of Judah 
in his den. 

Mr. Forde left the house with her, and walked a little way by 
her side; but was graver and more silent than his wont, as if he had 
hardly recovered from the pain those injudicious questions of hers 
had given him. He parted from her at the entrance to a row of 
cottages, in which dwelt two of the matrons whose names he had 
entered in her book. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he said. ‘ Lhope you will be able to do some good, 
and that you will not be tired of the work in a week or two.’ 

‘ That’s rather a depressing suggestion,’ said Elizabeth. ‘I 
know you have the worst possible opinion of me; but I mean to 
show you how mistaken you have been. And you really ought to 
feel flattered by my conversion. Papa might have preached at me 
for a twelvemonth without producing such an effect.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that your father has so little influence with 
you, Miss Luttrell,’ the curate answered gravely. 

He left her with the coldest good-bye. The proud face flushed 
crimson under the mushroom-hat as she turned into the little alley. 
This morning’s interview had not been nearly so agreeable to her 
as yesterday’s lecture under the limes at the entrance to the town. 
She began her missionary work in a very bad humour; but bright- 
ened by degrees as she went on. She was a woman in whom the 
desire to please dominated almost every other attribute, and she was 
bent upon making these people like or even love her. It was not to 
be a mere spurt, this adoption of a new duty. She meant to show 
Malcolm Forde that she could be all, or more than all, he thought 
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a woman should be—that she could be as much Gertrude’s superior 
in this particular line as she surpassed her in personal beauty. 

‘ Gertrude!’ she said to herself contemptuously. ‘ As if poor 
people could possibly care about Gertrude, with her little fidgety 
ways, and her Low-Church tracts, and her passion for soapsuds and 
hearthstone! She has contrived to train her people into a subdued 
kind of civility. They look upon her visits as a necessary evil, and 
put up with them, just as they put up with the water coming through 
the roof, or a pigsty close to the parlour window. But I shall 
make my people look forward to my visits as a bright little spot in 
their lives.’ 

This was rather an arrogant idea, perhaps; but Elizabeth Lut- 
trell succeeded in realising it. She contrived to win an unfailing 
welcome in the twenty cottages which Mr. Forde had assigned to 
her. Nor was her popularity won by bribery and corruption. She 
had very little to give her people, except an occasional packet of 
barley-sugar or a paper of biscuits for the children, or now and then 
some cast-off ribbon or other scrap of genteel finery for the mothers. 
For the sick children, indeed, she would do anything—empty her 
own slenderly furnished purse, rob the cross old parsonage cook of 
her arrowroot, and loaf-sugar, and isinglass, and cornflour, and ground 
rice, and new-laid eggs; but it was not by gifts of any kind that she 
made herself beloved. It was the brightness and easy grace of her 
manner rather, that delightful air of being perfectly at home in a 
tiny chamber with a reeking washtub at her elbow, a cradle at her 
knee, and a line of damp clothes steaming in close proximity to her 
hat. Nothing disgusted her. She never wondered that people could 
live in such dirt and muddle. She made her little suggestions of 
improvement—not blunt plain-spoken recommendation of soapsuds 
and hearthstone, but insinuating hints of what might be done with 
a little trouble—in a manner that never offended. And then she was 
so beautiful to look upon ; the husbands and wives were never tired 
of admiring her. ‘ Ay, but she be a rale right-down beauty,’ they 
said, ‘and thinks no more of herself than if she was as ugly as sin;’ 
not knowing that the fair Elizabeth was quite conscious of her own 
loveliness, and hoped to turn it to some good account by and by. 

Nor did Elizabeth forget, in her desire for popularity, that the 
chief object of her mission among these people was of a spiritual 
kind; that she was to carry enlightenment and religion into those 
close pent-up hovels where the damp linen was for ever dangling, 
the washtub for ever reeking ; where the larder was so often barren, 
and the wants of mankind so small and yet sometimes perforce un- 
satisfied. Although she was not herself, as Gertrude expressed it, 
‘seriously minded,’ though her thoughts during her father’s ser- 
mons, and even during those of Mr. Forde, too often wandered 
among the bonnets and mantles of the congregation, or shaped 
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themselves into vague visions of the future, she did notwithstand- 
ing contrive to bring about some improvement in the theory and 
practice of her clients. She persuaded the women to go to church 
on Sunday evenings, if Sunday-morning worship was really an im- 
possible thing, as the poor souls protested; she induced the hus- 
bands to clean themselves a couple of hours earlier than had been 
their Sabbath custom, and to shamble into the dusky aisle of St. 
Clement’s or St. Mary’s, while the tinkling five-minutes bell was 
still calling to loiterers and laggards on the way; she taught the 
little ones their catechism, rewarding proficiency with barley-sugar 
or gingerbread ; and she sat by many a washtub reading the Evan- 
gelists in her full sweet voice, while the industrious housewife rubbed 
the sweats of labour from her husband’s shirt-collars. She would 
even starch and iron a handful of collars herself, on occasion, if the 
housewife seemed to set about the business clumsily. 

‘I have to get-up my own fine things sometimes, or I should go 
cuffless and collarless,’ she said. ‘ Papa is not rich, you know, Mrs. 
Jones.’ Whereat Mrs. Jones would be struck with amazement by 
her handiness. 

‘I don’t believe there’s a thing in this ’varsal world as you can’t 
do, Miss Elizabeth,’ the admiring matron would cry with uplifted 
hands; and even this humble appreciation of her merits pleased 
Lizzie Luttrell. 

Her reading was much liked by listeners who were not compelled 
to sit with folded hands and a brain perplexed by the thought of ne- 
glected housework. She had a knack of choosing the most attractive 
as well as the most profitable portions of Holy Writ, an acute per- 
ception of the passages most likely to impress her hearers. 

‘I do like your Scriptures, Miss Elizabeth,’ said one woman. 
‘When I was a gal, I used to think the Bible was all Saul and the 
Philistines—there seemed no end of ’em—and David. I make no 
doubt David was a dear good man, and after the Lord’s own heart ; 
but there did seem too much of him. He wasn’t like Him as you 
read about; he didn’t come home to us like that, miss, and you 
don’t read as he was fond of little children, except that one of his 
own that he was so wrapt up in.’ 

‘The Gospel sounds like a pretty story when you read it, miss,’ 
said another ; ‘and when Miss Gertrude read, it did seem so sing- 
song like. Sometimes I couldn’t feel as there was any sense in it, 
no more than in the-Lessons of a hot summer’s afternoon, when it 
seems only a droning, like a hive of bees.’ 

So Elizabeth went on and prospered, and grew really interested 
in her work. It was not half so bad'as she had supposed. There 
was muddle and there was want, but not such utter gloom and 
misery as she had imagined in these hovels. The spirits of these 
people were singularly elastic. Ever so little sunshine warmed them 
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into new life; and, above all, they liked her, and praised her, and spoke 
well of her to Malcolm Forde. She knew that from his approving 
manner, not from anything he had distinctly said upon the subject. 

Rarely had she met with him on her rounds. The list he had 
given her included only easy subjects—people who would not be 
likely to repulse her attentions, homes in which she would not hear 
foul language or see dreadful sights—and having allotted her path- 
way, he was content that she should follow it with very little assist- 
ance from him, and even took pains to time his own visits, so as to 
avoid any encounter with her. 

He did, however; on rare occasions find her among his flock. 
Not easily did he forget one summer afternoon, when he saw her 
sitting by an open cottage window with a sick child in her lap. That 
figure in a pale muslin dress, with the afternoon sunshine upon ii, 
lived in his memory long. 

‘If I could only believe that she was quite in earnest,’ he said 
to himself, ‘ that this new work of hers has some safer charm than 
its novelty, I should think her the sweetest woman I ever met— 
except one.’ 


Elizabeth had been engaged in these duties for two months, and 
had done her work faithfully. It was the end of August, the bril- 
liant close of a summer that had been exceptionally fine; harvest 


well over in this western land, and the tawny stubble baking under 
a cloudless blue sky; hazel-nuts and wortle-berries ripening in the 
woods ; great sloe-trees shedding their purple fruit in every hedge ; 
a rain of green apples falling on the orchard grass with every warm 
south wind; the red plums swelling and purpling on the garden 
wall—a vision of plenty and the perfume of roses and carnations on 
every side. 

‘If we don’t have that picnic you talked about very soon, Gerty, 
we sha’n’t have it at all,’ remarked the youngest and the pertest 
of the four sisters at breakfast one morning, when Mr. Luttrell 
had withdrawn himself to his daily duties, and the damsels were 
left to enjoy half an hour’s idleness and talk over empty coffee-cups 
and shattered eggshells and other fragments of the feast. ‘ The sum- 
mer’s nearly over, you see,-Gerty, and if we don’t take care we 
shall lose all the fine weather. I’ve no doubt there’ll be a deluge 
after all this sunshine.’ 

Blanche always called her eldest sister ‘ Gerty’ when she wanted 
some indulgence from that important personage. 

‘Well, I’m sure I don’t know what to say, Blanche,’ replied 
Miss Luttrell with provoking coolness, as if picnics and all such 
sublunary pleasures were utterly beneath her regard; strong, too, 
in her authority as her father’s housekeeper, and conscious that her 
sisters must bow down and pay her homage for whatever they wanted, 
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like Joseph’s brethren in quest of corn. ‘I really think,’ she went. 
on with a deliberate air, ‘as the summer is nearly gone, we may as. 
well give up any notion of a picnic this year, especially as papa. 
doesn’t seem to care about it.’ 

‘ Papa never seems to care about anything that costs money,’ 
cried the disrespectful youngest. ‘He’d like life well enough if 
everything in it could be carried on for nothing ; if his children could. 
be born and educated, and fed and clothed, and doctored and nursed,. 
and introduced to society gratis, so that he could have all the pew- 
rents and burial-fees and things to put in the bank. It’s very mean: 
of you to talk like that, Gertrude, and want to sneak out of the pic- 
nic, when it’s about the only return we’re likely to make for all the 
croquet parties and dinners and teas and goodness knows what that. 
our friends have given us since Christmas.’ 

‘Really, Blanche, you are learning to render yourself eminently 
disagreeable,’ Miss Luttrell observed severely, ‘and I fear if papa does: 
not face the necessity of sending you back to school to be finished, 
your deficiency in manner will be your absolute ruin in after-life.’ 

‘Never mind Blanche’s manner,’ interposed Diana, ‘ but let’s 
talk about the picnic. Of course we must have one. We always 
have had one for the last five years, since the summer after poor 
mamma’s death,—I know we were all in slight mourning at the first 
of them,—and our friends expect it. So the only question is, where 
are we to go this year ?’ 

‘This was intended in somewise as an assertion of independence. 
on the part of the second Miss Luttrell, who did not intend to be 
altogether overridden by the chariot of an elder sister, even though 
that elder had bidden a long farewell to the golden summertide of 
her twenty-fifth year. 

‘Elizabeth won’t go, of course, now she’s turned serious,’ said 
Blanche, with a sly glance at Lizzie, who sat leisurely watching 
the skirmish, with her head against the clumsy frame of the lattice, 
and the south wind gently stirring her dark-brown hair, a perfect. 
picture of idle loveliness. 

‘You'll have nothing to do with the picnic, of course, Lizzie, 
not even if Malcolm Forde goes,’ pursued the ‘ Pickle’ of the family. 

‘Who gave you leave to call him Malcolm ?’ flashed out Eliza- 
beth. 

‘No one; but why shouldn’t one enjoy oneself in the bosom of 
one’s family. I like to call him Malcolm Forde, it’s such a pretty 
name; and one ought to get accustomed to the Christian name of 
one’s future brother-in-law.’ 

Two of the Miss Luttrells flushed crimson at this speech: Ger- 
trude, who turned angrily upon the speaker, as if about to retort; 
and Elizabeth, whose swift reply came like a flash of lightning, be- 
fore her senior could reprove the offender. 
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‘ How dare you say that, Blanche? Do you suppose that I would 
marry Mr. Forde—a curate—even if he were to ask me?’ 

‘I won’t suppose anything till he does ask you,’ answered the 
incorrigible; ‘and then I know pretty well what will happen. What- 
ever fine notions you may have had about a rich husband, and a 
house in London, and an opera-box, and goodness knows what, will 
all count for nothing the day that Malcolm Forde makes you an 
offer. Why, you worship the ground he walks on. Do you think 
we can’t all of us see through your district-visiting? A pretty freak 
for you to take up, after admitting that you detested such work!’ 

‘I suppose it is not quite unnatural that one should try to over- 
come one’s dislikes, and to do some good in the world,’ replied Eliza- 
beth, with dignity. ‘Have the goodness to bridle your tongue a little, 
Blanche; and rest assured that I shall never marry a curate, be he 
whom he may.’ 

‘ But Mr. Forde is not like common curates. He is independent 
of the Church. He has private means.’ 

‘Yes; three or four hundred a year from a small estate in Aber- 
deenshire.’ 

‘O, you have been making inquiries, then?’ 

‘No; but I heard papa say as much, one day. And now, Blanche, 
be so kind as to abandon the discussion of my affairs, and of Mr. 
Forde’s, and let us talk of the picnic. I say Lawborough Beeches.’ 

This ‘I say’ was uttered in a tone of authority, unbefitting a third 
sister; and Gertrude immediately determined not to brook any such 
usurpation; but it somehow generally happened that Elizabeth had 
her own way. She had a happy knack of suggesting the right thing. 

‘Lawborough Beeches is a jolly place!’ said Blanche approv- 
ingly. 

‘When will you learn to abandon the use of that odious adjec- 
tive?’ cried Gertrude, with a shudder. ‘Lawborough Beeches is low 
and damp.’ 

‘ Well, I’d as soon have it on the moor, and we could have donkey 
races and no end of fun.’ 

‘ Was there ever a girl with such vulgar ideas? Donkey races? 
Imagine Mr. Forde riding a donkey with a piece of white calico on 
its back! And imagine picnicking on the moor, without a vestige of 
shade! A nice blistered state our faces would be in! and I should 
have one of my nervous headaches,’ said Diana, who had a kind of 
copyright in several interesting ailments of the nervine type. 

Lawborough Beeches was a little wood of ancient trees, with 
silver-gray trunks and spreading crests; beeches which had been 
pollarded in the days when Cromwell rode rough-shod over the land, 
and had stretched out their mighty limbs low and wide in the cen- 
turies that had gone by since then. It was a little wood lying in a 
green hollow, through which the Tabor meandered—a silvery stream 
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dear to the soul of the fly-fisher; here dark and placid as a lake, 
under the broad shadow of the trees; there flowing with swift cur- 
rent towards the distant weir. 

Miss Luttrell acknowledged somewhat unwillingly, after a good 
deal of discussion, that the Beeches was perhaps the best place for 
the picnic, if the picnic were really a social necessity. 

‘I must confess that I do not see it in that light,’ she said, ‘and 
Irather wonder that you should do so, Elizabeth, now that your mind 
has been awakened to loftier interests. The sum which this picnic 
will cost would be a great help to our blanket-club next winter.’ 

Elizabeth pondered for a few moments. Of course she was anxi- 
ous to help those poor people who were so fond of her; but the 
winter was a long way off. Providence might increase her means 
in some unthought-of manner by that time. And the near delight 
of a long summer afternoon with Malcolm Forde under Lawborough 
Beeches was very sweet to her. She had seen so little of him of 
late. The very change in herself, which she had fancied would bring 
them nearer together, seemed to have only the more divided them. 
She did not meet him half so often as in her unregenerate days, 
when she had been always strolling in and out of Hawleigh, to change 
books at the library; or to buy a new song, or a yard or two of rib- 
bon; or to look at the last Paris fashions, which the chief linen- 
draper had just received—from Plymouth. 

‘We ought to make some return for people’s hospitality,’ she 
said. ‘I consider the picnic unavoidable.’ 

So Blanche produced a sheet of foolscap, and began to make 
out a formidable list of comestibles: pigeon-pies, chicken-salads, 
lobsters, plovers’ eggs, galantine of veal, hams, tongues, salmon 
en mayonnaise, and so on, with a wild profusion that seems so easy 
in pen-and-ink. 

‘I wish you would not be so officious, Blanche,’ exclaimed the 
eldest Miss Luttrell. ‘ Of course, I shall arrange all those details 
with Susan Sims.’ 

Susan Sims was the cook—an important functionary in the Vicar’s 
household—who managed Miss Luttrell. 

‘That means that we are to have whatever Susan likes to give 
us!’ said Blanche. ‘ You do give way to her so, Gertrude. I think 
I’d rather have a bad cook, and one’s dinner spoilt occasionally, if 
one could order just what one liked. However, I suppose, if I mayn’t 
make out a list of the dinner, I may make a list of the people?’ 

‘Yes, you can, if you'll take your inkstand to another table. 
You’ve made a blot upon the table-cloth already.’ 

Upon this, the three elder damsels separated to pursue their 
divers occupations: Gertrude to hold solemn converse with Susan 
Sims; Diana to practise Mendelssohn’s sonatas on the drawing-room 
piano ; Elizabeth to her district-visiting ; leaving Blanche wallowing 
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in ink, and swelling with importance, as she wrote the names of 
her father’s friends on two separate sheets of foolscap—the people 
who must be invited upon one, the people who might or might not 
be invited upon the other. 

Mr. Luttrell happened to be at home for luncheon that day—a 
privilege which he was not permitted to enjoy more than once or 
twice a week—so the sisters were able to moot the question of the 
picnic without delay. 

The Vicar rubbed his bald forehead thoughtfully, with a per- 
plexed sigh. 

‘I suppose we must do something,’ he said dolefully. ‘It’s a 
long time since we’ve had a dinner-party ; and if you think people 
really like their dinner any better on damp grass, Gertrude, and with 
flies dropping into their wine, why, have a picnic by all means. 
There’s always an immense deal of wine drunk at these affairs, by 
the way. Be sure you remind me to write and order some of the 
Ball-supper Champagne and the Race-course Moselle we saw adver- 
tised the other day.’ 

The matter was settled, therefore, pleasantly enough, and the 
invitations were written that afternoon, and distributed before night- 
fall by the parsonage gardener or man-of-all-work, Mr, Forde’s in- 
vitation among them; a formal little note in Gertrude’s hand, which 
he twisted about in his fingers for a long time while he meditated 
apon his answer. 

Would it do him any good to waste a summer day under Law- 
borough Beeches? He had been working his hardest for some 
weeks without relaxation of any kind. He felt that he wanted rest 
and ease; but hardly this species of recreation, which would involve 
a great deal of trouble; for he would be required to make himself 
agreeable to all manner of people—to carry umbrellas and camp- 
stools; to point out interesting objects in the landscape ; to quote 
the county history—and, in fact, to labour assiduously for the plea- 
sure of other people. Nor had he ever felt himself any the better 
for these rustic pleasures ; considerably the worse rather, especially 
when they were shared with Elizabeth Luttrell. 

No; better to waste his day in utter loneliness on the moor, 
under the shadow of a mighty tor, with a book lying unread at his 
side. Better to give himself a pause of perfect rest, in which to 
think out the great problem of his life. For, without inordinate self- 
esteem, Malcolm Forde was a man who deemed that his existence 
ought to be of some use to the world, that he was destined to fill some 
place in the scheme of creation. He felt that al-fresco banquet- 
ings and junketings were just the idlest, most worthless use that 
he could make of his rare leisure ; and yet, with very human incon- 
sistency, he wrote to Miss Luttrell next morning to accept her kind 
invitation. 
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III, AFTER DINNER. 


THERE is sometimes an amusing moment when the ladies are medi- 
tating a move from the dining-room. The hostess has put on her 
gloves somewhat ostentatiously, and thereby her guests have been 
induced to follow her ~-ample. The lady, however, who ought to 
receive the bow which she will shortly make has forgotten her duty, 
and is engaged in an animated conversation with the host, which she 
only drops to resume it again with renewed vigour, and in entire dis- 
regard of the signals of distress being telegraphed to her from the 
other part of the table. These signals consist of periodical and spas- 
modic smiles on the part of the hostess, which relapse into blank- 
ness when it is obvious that they are not perceived. Gradually all 
the guests become aware of what is going on, and watch the by- 
play. And at last the almost total silence probably attracts the 
attention of the speaker, who breaks off her sentence and rises ab- 
ruptly from her seat, dropping her handkerchief and gloves, which 
her neighbour risks apoplexy to recover. Meanwhile the host has 
liad rather a hard time of it. If, as is probably the case, he has 
found out the state of things, he has to steer between the Scylla of 
discourtesy to his neighbour and the Charybdis of discourtesy to his 
wife. He has to carry on the conversation without showing—not 
by his manner, for that would be easy, but by the slightest expres- 
sion of his eyes—that he wishes it were concluded. And yet he 
must not be guilty of prolonging for one instant the delay which his 
wife is endeavouring to curtail. 

But the door is opened by the butler or the gentleman next to 
it, who in the latter case is sure to have his napkin in his hand ; and 
the ladies are drawn-up in a file waiting for the coming of the host’s 
neighbour. When she passes, they go in a long line into the draw- 
ing-room, the line closed-in by the hostess. And you may bet six 
to four that unless the party is very stiff the two last young ladies 
will go in hand-in-hand, or with their arms round each other’s waists. 

The separation of the sexes for a period after dinner has been 
continued from a time when men drank far more wine than they 
do now; and when it was not unusually prolonged for the whole of 
the evening. In the present day, however, men do not stay in the 
dining-room long. In many parts of the Continent they do not stay 
at all, but go out with the ladies, and sometimes adjourn to the 
‘ tabagie’ at once for a cigarette, returning in time for tea. In Eng- 
land this is rarely the case ; the gentlemen almost invariably remain 
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after the ladies have gone for a time, which, however varied, is never 
very long. 

Which is the better plan ? On the one hand, there are few people 
who want more wine than they get at dinner; and the practice of 
drinking a lot of claret, sherry, or port, on the top of the champagne, 
which, of some quality or other, is always now provided at dinner, is 
rapidly becoming regarded in its proper light, and consequently de- 
creasing. On the other hand, there is something wondrously cheery 
in the way in which men close together after a dinner, and carry on 
a conversation almost always vigorous and animated. The ladies 
too like to have their coffee in quiet—though we have a shrewd sus- 
picion that the lords of creation have a trifle the pleasanter time: so, 
on the whole, the verdict seems to be in favour of our own system. 

When the ladies have gone, there is a nice little point for the 
host to decide. The guest of most importance is necessarily at the 
other end of the table. He ought to be close to the host. How 
is he to be got there? The host may merely ask him to close up 
(in which case the result will not be thoroughly achieved) ; or may 
ask him to come round and take the vacant place beside him; or 
may go round himself. These three processes usually vary with the 
social consequence of the two chief guests. Ifthere are two whom 
the host especially delighteth to honour, he goes round and sits 
between them. If there is only one, he is probably invited to the 
host’s side; while if there is no need for formality, the men merely 
get together as best they can. Most agreeable is it when a table is 
drawn in front of the fire, the walnuts, dry biscuits, and claret placed 
thereon ; and for half an hour, while the wind whistles shrilly out- 
side the house, or the storm of rain is heard even through the shutters 
and thick curtains, the talk is general, on the sport or amusements 
of the day, the event of most interest at the time, or some subject 
in which all can join. 

But terrible just then is the power of the bore. We have all 
fallen under his scourge ; we have all groaned at his tyranny. He 
usurps the conversation, and holds forth to his own amusement, and 
the dismay of every one else. He may be the witty bore, who de- 
tails his own pseudo-jokes, at which no one laughs except himself: 
or he may be a mimic, and full of stories, in which he takes-off the 
manner of men better than he: or he may be famous for repartee, 
and fond of singling out a butt for his cleverness; and amusing it 
is when such a person mistakes his man, and gets a rap over the 
knuckles from his victim: or he may be the serious bore—perhaps 
the worst of all—who proses and proses and proses with long words 
and empty syllogisms, but with no respect for the patience or under- 
standing of his audience: or he may be a stupid bore, unable to 
comprehend anything, and yet anxious to shine among the amusing. 
Such an one we have heard of, who habitually made the most comical 
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mistakes by his misapprehension. He was at a party once where a 
man came down to dinner in a very short coat. His friends rallied 
him about this, and recommended him a change of tailor, or offered 
to place their wardrobe at his service. The delinquent put on a 
penitent expression of countenance, and looking down at his offend- 
ing garment said, ‘ Well, it will be long enough before I get a new 
one.’ This ready answer provoked a roar of laughter, in which our 
inappreciative friend joined. About a month afterwards he too ap- 
peared in a short coat, and was laughed at for his appearance ; when, 
with extreme haste and imitating the action of his example he said, 
‘ Well, it will be a long time before I get another ;’ and was sur- 
prised when no one was amused. On another occasion he was watch- 
ing the performances of a celebrated member of the skating-club 
who suddenly slipped and could not recover his balance. A wag in 
the crowd shouted, ‘ He got a fall notwithstanding.’ Our friend 
treasured this up as being clever, and shortly afterwards seeing an- 
other man fall he exclaimed, ‘ He tumbled nevertheless.’ 

Evil too is the time after dinner when two men discuss a sub- 
ject interesting to themselves, but of no interest to the rest of the 
assembly. If the party is so small that the talk must be general, 
the others have to sit still and listen without means of relief. Nor 
is the continuation of a ‘ shoppy’ conversation very pleasant. ‘ Shop’ 
is an excellent thing in its way, but there is no subject not liable to 
be worn out by incessant repetition. 

Meanwhile, however, the claret has gone round; the nuts and 
the jokes have been cracked ; the decanters, once replenished by the 
butler, are again empty. The host rises. A few men have a final 
glass of sherry—some, perhaps, on the principle of getting thereby 
365 more glasses of wine in the year; more stretch their legs, and ar- 
range their ties ; and an adjournment is made to the drawing-room. 

During the absence of the gentlemen the ladies have had an op- 
portunity of showing themselves to themselves ; and have probably 
taken it. The interval before the gentlemen reach the drawing-room 
varies between intense formality and considerable pleasantness. If 
the dinner is stiff, and if every one has swallowed the poker, the 
hostess has a difficult task in getting any one to speak above a whis- 
per. There is a sort of state conversation carried on only by the 
chiefest persons in the room, and listened to with awe by many who 
sit upright in their chairs. Ifevery one is at her ease, the chape- 
rones talk their own talk, while the younger ladies occupy a separate 
corner of the room ; or should the ages be not varied, the conversa- 
tion is as general as that under equally pleasant circumstances in 
the dining-room. But between these extremes are many means. 
And great is the power of scratching exercised sometimes during 
this half-hour. Who does not remember the way Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
was treated at Coningsby ? 
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‘ At first the fine ladies never noticed her, or only stared at her 
over their shoulders ; everywhere sounded the fatal question, ‘‘ Who 
is she?” After dinner they formed always into polite groups, from 
which Mrs. Guy Flouncey was miserably excluded; and if ever the 
Princess Colonna, impelled by goodnature, and partly from having 
known her on the Continent, did kindly sit by her, Lady St. Juliens 
or some dame equally benevolent was sure by an adroit appeal to 
the princess, which could not be decided without moving, to with- 
draw her from her pretty and persecuted companion.’ 

From this persecution Mrs. Guy Flouncey escaped through her 
patience and good tact. But it often happens that there are ladies 
who have to experience, as she did, the feeling of ‘ pretending to 
look at prints in a fine drawing-room full of fine people who don’t 
speak to you,’ and who do not have her powers of escape. It is the- 
duty of the lady of the house (there was none at Coningsby) to take 
care that no one is left in the cold. But the talent which women 
have of being severe is often too strong for the goodnature of any 
hostess. 

There are three ways in which a gentleman may dispose his: 
hands as he enters the drawing-room after dinner. First, he may 
put them in his pockets: this is a practice which has inereased of 
late years; but it is not graceful. Secondly, he may clasp them. 
under his coat-tails. Thirdly, he may clasp them in front of him, 
after the fashion of a great statesman of the present day. Neither 
of these is picturesque; but how can a man be picturesque in a 
swallow-tail? Either is better than the position occupied by a 
man when he has his back to the fire; and from one of the four: 
there is no escape. 

It is hardly likely that a large party in a country house will pass. 
through an evening without hearing some music in some form or 
other ; and how varied are the forms which it may take! It may 
be strictly classical instrumental music, played by some long-haired 
enthusiast on the violoncello with a tremendous accompaniment on 
the piano, which nine-tenths of the people present do not under- 
stand, and only half the other tenth really like. It has, however, 
to be listened to in solemn silence ; any word, or attempt at a word, 
being met with a severe s-s-sh from the hostess, even an irre- 
pressible cough being hardly tolerated. It may be Italian music 
sung by some one who ‘sings quite beautifully,’ but will attempt: 
the favourite pieces of the most celebrated prime donne; or it may 
be the simple voice of the mild young lady who tells you plaintively 
that ‘she cannot sing the old songs,’ or that ‘she cannot mind her 
wheel, mother,’ or that ‘ she will marry her own love,’ or ‘is weary, so 
weary of waiting ;’ or it may be the love-sick tenor, who ‘ had a mess- 
age to send her ;’ or the comic man, who is so ‘ awfully clevar’ that 
he is obliged to do something or other ‘ after the op’ra is ovar ;’ or 
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it may be a glee in which a large party sing one of the sweet har- 
monies of Bishop or Stevenson without music. And as different as 
its form is the effect which music produces. ‘ Excellent music is as 
rare and as precious as Paradise; as for indifferent music, ’tis Pur- 
gatory ; but when it is bad, I feel myself... .’ ‘ Where ?’ ‘In the 
last circle of the Inferno.’ 

The exclamation of the Athenians after hearing Demosthenes 
was described to be, ‘ Let us be up and doing.’ And yet he only 
spoke. There is some singing which acts as a motive power more 
subtle and more potent than any argument. There is some sing- 
ing which enslaves the hearer and makes him as much in the power 
of the singer as the patient is in the power of the mesmerist. There 
is some, on the other hand, which makes you unable to do anything 
except sit still and long for more ; which makes you hope that ne 
one will say anything, but that the singer will simply turn over the 
leaves and go on again. The objection, however, to singing in the 
evening, is that it is too much ofa performance. No one says ‘Sing 
to us,’ it is always ‘Sing.’ There is hardly any of that sort of 
singing which one reads about in the days of Tom Moore, and that 
school ; when, perhaps with little pretence to skill or great execu- 
tion, people used to sing to their audience rather than at them. The 
less formal singing before dinner is, we think, much pleasanter than 
that which necessitates a deliberate opening of the piano, taking off 
of gloves, and setting down of rings, bracelets, and fans. It is less 
affected, more full of feeling, and gives much more real enjoyment. 

It is rather interesting to listen for what will be said at the end 
of a piece of music. Beyond ‘Thank you,’ ‘how lovely!’ ‘ what is 
that ?’ people rarely go ; and the most ingenious, and now usual way 
of continuing, is to ask the musician if he or she knows such-and- 
such a piece, and if so, ‘will you give it us?’ And as to this, it 
may be remarked, that a singer who has just sung a pathetic ballad 
is usually asked to sing ‘ Pop goes the weasel ;’ and a player who 
has played Beethoven, to relapse into Offenbach. But what is to be 
said at the end of a failure? A thorough success is often marked 
by silence, which is perhaps the greatest compliment that can be 
paid. But what ofa failure? A most ready speech was once made 
in regard to a failure. A young lady was asked to sing, and refused, 
saying that she could not sing. She was, however, repeatedly 
pressed, and did not like to resist the ‘ oh do’s,’ and the ‘anythings,’ 
and the ‘we are sure you can if you like’s,’ with which she was as- 
sailed. Consequently she sang, and did so execrably. No one knew 
what to say; when a right reverend prelate came nobly to the res- 
cue, and, advancing with a courteous smile to the young lady, said, 
with a dead level of emphasis that laid no accent on ‘believe’ or 
‘how,’ ‘ Thank you, Miss Z.; next time you say you cannot sing, we 
shall know how to believe you.’ 
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It sometimes, however, does so happen that there is no music 
of any sort available, and the evening must be spent without it. And 
of evenings without music, there is the stiff evening, when people 
talk in twos or threes, the ladies sitting still, and the men hovering 
about from one to the other: the graver men probably get together 
and talk politics or business or literature ; but there are enough left 
to break-up the ‘coteries’ ofthe ladies and keep them amused. The 
conversation is on such occasions rarely general, and has often to be 
abandoned and begun again by a fresh combination of speakers. This 
sort of an evening is scarcely pleasant, and there are few who are 
not glad to escape from it to the less formal atmosphere of the dress- 
ing-rooms or the smoking-room. Then there is the liberty-hall 
evening, where everyone does as he or she likes. It is summer 
perhaps, and the window into the garden is open. The bright moon 
and warm air is more attractive than the indoors heat, and people 
wander forth to walk up and down, or even to sit in garden-chairs, 
talking in whispers, and feeling a marvellous disposition to be 
friendly towards each other; for a moonlight night has a soothing 
influence hard to resist. Or it may be chill October, and the fire 
has been lighted for the first time, attracting round its social flame 
a circle who chat unreservedly and genialiy to each other. Or it 
may be Christmas time. The children have come down resplendent 
in broad sashes and satin shoes, or black velvet knickerbockers and 
silk stockings. They are a little shy at first, but soon get merry 
‘and laughing, and by the time that the snap-dragon is over, or 
the Christmas tree is rifled of its glories, they are gleeful and happy 
beyond words. The contagion too of their merriment has spread ; 
older people have helped at the blindman’s buff, or post, or what- 
ever is the game; while those who have not played have revelled 
in the music of the children’s laughter; for there is no such music 
as this—it penetrates the very heart, casting therefrom all sombre- 
ness and gloom ; and he would be a cynic indeed who is cheered not 
by its joy. 

Another sort of evening is devoted to cards. Lady L. is noto- 
riously fond ofa rubber ; so after tea the hostess conducts her to the 
neat whist-table, which is placed in the corner of the library, or some 
room where there is no piano, and brings to her side two of the most 
‘potent, grave, and reverend seniors’ whom she can find. These 
four cut and play decorously and steadily for sixpences until it is 
time to go to bed. A little way off is, perhaps, another whist-table, 
tenanted by three young ladies and a young gentleman, who know 
about as much whist as they do astronomy, and who horrify their 
neighbours by chafling and talking nonsense during the play of the 
hands. Or it may be filled by four men, who do not play for six- 
pences, but are well up in the ‘Treatise by J.C.’ These probably 
have pencils and sheets of paper by their side, on which sundry 
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rather startling figures will be inscribed before the end of the evening, 
which, if they are married men, they will do well not to let their 
wives see. Or perhaps there is no second rubber, but there has been a 
general invitation to play a round game, which has been largely ac- 
cepted. One of the biggest tables therefore is cleared of books and 
china, chairs are placed, and ladies—mostly young—and gentlemen 
sit alternately in a circle. The game is perhaps old maid, and there 
is much merriment when the prettiest girl in the room is left with 
the fatal queen; or you may have to perform certain gymnastics 
with your cards, at the risk of being deafened with a shout of laugh- 
ter and a shriek of ‘ Muggins’ at each mistake ; or the round game 
may be for counters, in which case there is a general exclamation 
from soft but excited voices of ‘Papa, I want some money,’ ‘John 
dear, lend me half-a-crown;’ at which Papa and John dear, knowing 
that under no circumstances will they ever get repaid, put off the 
evil day by feeling in their pockets and pleading emptiness. They 
always have to fork out, however, somehow. Then young gentlemen 
‘bank with young ladies, and stake vigorously; the benefit of which 
arrangement is, that whenever the heap wants replenishing the young 
gentleman has to do the work. Blind-hookey is a favourite game, 
for ladies are desperate gamblers. On the whole, therefore, Papa 
and John dear have rather a bad time of it, for it is astonishing 
how much can be lost at penny points in a round game. The round 
game, however, is always amusing ; someone is sure to commit a 
crime, for which he is laughingly rebuked by a chorus of eager voices ; 
or someone is stupid, and does not understand the rules, nor is ready 
to receive explanations; or someone makes a lucky hit in spite of 
apparently insuperable obstacles. All this produces chaff, and chaff 
keeps up amusement, if it be not too far prolonged. 

There is one form of card-playing which we have perhaps 
omitted. It is the game of whist, in which three of the players are 
enthusiastic, and the fourth inveterately careless. The latter is 
generally a lady. Such a one we knew once, who always made whist 
an occasion for brilliant conversation. The more her companions 
frowned, the more she would sparkle. Her wittiest sayings—and 
they were many—were always said at whist. But on one occasion 
she was unable to disregard the disapprobation of her partner. ‘ Re- 
ally, now, I will attend ; I will indeed; I will observe all the rules.’ 
Then followed another anecdote, and a peal of laughter; and then 
shortly, ‘O, I really forgot what are trumps. Clubs? O dear, 
O dear, I have not got any more,’—a piece of information highly 
disastrous to her partner’s finesse. Sometimes, however, the cul- 
prit is a man, whose greatest delight is to keep his ace-of-trumps 
till the last trick. He is sure to make every blunder short of re- 
voking, even if he escapes that; and he is a little fortune to his 
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opponents, if, by any strange combination of chances, he is not in his 
usual vein of holding four by honours. 

Another evening is Sunday evening, when the hour which elapses 
after family prayers is spent in a simple game such as Russian scan- 
dal, proverbs, bouts rimés, or something similar. Perhaps some 
one goes out of the room and guesses by marvellous means a word 
which has been fixed upon in his absence, in which case his or her 
best friend is sure to be accused of treachery, or the outgoer is re- 
ceived heartily or coldly as the case may be, and has to guess the 
chosen adverb by his reception. All of which amusements are 
sources of pleasant merriment and an occasion for a display of social. 
character. 

Lastly, there is an evening which most men and women have 
experienced, or will experience once, but which is given to few to 
enjoy more than once. A certain person is in the house, and 
another certain person is glad of it. In a cosy nook in a bright. 
room, or beneath the soft light of the summer stars, an opportunity 
occurs, and words are spoken which alter the whole prospect of 
those two lives, and which, for the moment at least, colour them 
with gold. Then the evening passes in a sweet delirium; whispered 
words which bear no repetition, even could they be remembered ; 
attitudes which, under other circumstances, would mean nothing, 
but now mean so much; glances which bury themselves deeply in 
the heart, and produce a soft pang there of exquisite delight. These 
are some of the features of an evening in which the world is quite 
forgotten, and two people are conscious only of their own happi- 
ness. Or it may be, perhaps, that the important word has not been 
said, that doubt has not yet yielded to certainty, or expectation to 
possession. Then, in a conversation to which perhaps all the world 
might listen, albeit that it is carried on in a low tone, that is some-. 
how conveyed which is not expressed; a look is exchanged which 
speaks volumes ; the intonation of a sentence, the emphasis of a 
pronoun, a shade of manner, the duration of a smile—all these are: 
drops which eventually fill the cup of pleasure to the brim. 

And so, in one form or another, the evening passes : 

‘ The politicians in a nook apart 
Have discussed the world, and settled all the spheres ; 


The wits have watched each loop-hole fur their art 
To introduce a bon-mot head and ears.’ 


The piano is deserted, the rubber or the round game over; a few 
words of desultory conversation still go on, but every one soon rises 
and approaches the hostess, who proposes an adjournment in the 
somewhat irrelevant phrase, ‘ Shall we go to bed ?’ 
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IV. Gone TO BED. 


The absurdity of which observation consists in the fact that nine 
out of every ten of those who hear and acquiesce in it have no in- 
tention whatever of going to bed for some time to come. The pro- 
cess, however, is commenced usually in the following way : Outside 
the drawing-room, or library, or evening-room, is placed a huge tray 
with a neat assortment of heavy cut-glass flasks containing whisky 
and brandy, while smaller caraffes hold sherry and capillaire or some 
liqueur, a few seltzer and soda-water bottles surround a plate of bis- 
cuits and another of lemons ; for inasmuch as the ladies have had 
tea and the gentlemen curacoa about an hour ago, it is manifest 
that both sexes require refreshment and sustenance ere they sleep- 
On another table hard-by are arranged a series of bedroom candles 
protected by glass shades. Around these two there is a congrega- 
tion, which results in a rambling talk sometimes extending over 
twenty minutes, and even known to last for half an hour. Perhaps 
there is a weighing-machine close by, and first one and then another 
of the party are weighed, and their value in pounds and ounces 
chronicled in a book. Perhaps there is a barometer, which is tapped 
by a series of curious fingers, the owners of which express a variety 
of conjectures as to the future of the weather, when, if the barometer 
is like one we once knew, which was so arranged that the index fell 
slightly whenever it was tapped, everyone will retire in the happy 
expectation of set fair. Perhaps there is a billiard-table, on which 
the most proficient performers execute fancy strokes. But one or 
other of these, or if not something else, is sure to cause a delay and 
prolong the work of going to bed. 

The next stage is at the bottom of the staircase, which is not. 
unfrequently a causerie of an agreeable sort, especially if there be a 
fire there; but sometimes, even if there is not, the bottom of the 
staircase is the scene of more last words. Some one makes a joke 
or tells a story, which leads to other jokes and other stories, all 
made or told by people who hold their bedroom candles in their 
hand, and have one foot on the bottom stair, as if in the act of de- 
parting. 

What is the peculiar fascination in last words? Why is the 
conversation, which has languished even unto nonentity, suddenly 
revived when it is supposed to be dead? Is it that people are so 
glad at the prospect of freedom that their joy finds vent in words ? 
Or is it that penitence for dulness produces an effort in the direction 
of brilliancy? Sometimes those who have said good-by to one 
another more than once, and have grasped each other’s hand for the 
last time, prolong the grasp to say what might have been said be- 
fore, and find last words an irresistible attraction. This stage of 
going to bed is a grand occasion for last words. It gives, moreover, 
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an opportunity for the bore, who is nearly sure to put himself for- 
ward in some way or another. He will drag-in an anecdote neck 
and heels; he will say something offensively rude by way of being 
witty ; he will produce a piece of information which he has only just 
extracted from the newspapers, and enter into a long argument con- 
cerning it; or he will contradict flatly a statement made by some 
one else, and prose away to prove he is right: but in one or other of 
these ways, he is sure to make his audience wish that he had indeed 
gone to bed. 

Even last words, however, have an end. When there is a con- 
venient pause, the hostess onte more says good-night. And there 
are many ways of doing this. The gushing hostess will kiss all the 
ladies; the haughty hostess will only shake hands with her of highest 
rank ; the inexperienced hostess will attempt to shake hands. with 
everybody ; and the model hostess will somehow or other by one 
action convey the idea to every one present that it is to him or her 
that her especial good wishes are addressed. Between individuals, 
too, much may be effected by the saying of ‘ Good-night.” What 
a world of difference is there between the formal if courteous ‘Good- 
night to you!’ and the ‘ Good-night, dear!’ or ‘ Good-night, old 
chap!’ of friendship. And how far apart from either is the 
expressive wish of friends of opposite sexes! ‘I know,’ says the 
speaker in one of the most graphic of our social tales, while allud- 
ing to the heroine of the book, ‘ several men who would have given 
five years of their life for the whisper with which she received her 
candle, ten for the Parthian glance with which she shot it home.’ 
And between the two persons to whom we alluded at the end of the 
last chapter, what is the parting wish ? Is there not somehow con- 
veyed in the simple words good-night—words about which poets 
have rhymed and songsters sung—an effect which no slumber can 
obliterate ? When for the first time there is added to the words a 
certain adjective, usually in the superlative, which hereafter use will 
make common, is there not a thrill through the veins of speaker 
and hearer which will cause both 


‘Instead of sleeping at all on that night 
To be dreaming the whole of next day’? 


Does not each echo the words of Juliet to Romeo, 


‘ Good-night, good-night! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast’? 


But not even so; not even when these last words are spoken is the 
operation of going to bed concluded. The sexes have separated for 
the night; but the men will see a great deal of the men, and the 
women of the women, still, before Urvocg tavdauarwp has overcome 
them all. Let us take the former first: on the first evening of an 
arrival, quietly—but afterwards very often with more or less clamour 
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and noise—the men will go to their rooms to doff their sombre 
black, and, for the only time in the day, appear in a gorgeous array 
of magnificently coloured fabrics. Bachelors’ row is, after a party 
have shaken together, always the scene of some amusement while 
the men are preparing for the smoking-room. Some unfortunate 
victim has gone to bed in very truth, and his audacious desertion is 
punished by a volley of slippers or sofa-cushions; or some one can’t 
find his brushes, which are hidden in his bed; or some one is locked 
in the bath-room, and piteously appeals for mercy. All of which 
practical jokes are in a well-regulated house so modified as to cause 
amusement to many, serious inconvenience to none. It sometimes, 
however, happens that the spirit of practical joking is too strong ; 
that one attack leads to another a shade more pronounced ; and 
that a general bear-fight arises of considerable proportions. Nothing 
can be worse taste than this, and it is one of the redeeming points 
of the manners of the present day that practical jokes of a violent 
character are rapidly going out of fashion. ‘ Bear-fighting’ is in- 
jurious both to your host’s furniture and your own temper. Much 
as people may laugh, and however good-naturedly they may take 
it, everyone feels annoyed if his clothes are injured, his dressing- 
case damaged, or his books spoiled. And even if the victims in each 
case are able to bear their sufferings with patience, it is very unfair 
that a host who gives you of his best should see his glass smashed, 
or his walls soiled, simply that you and your friend may play friendly 
but violent tricks on one another. But, as we have said, practical 
jokes are dying out, and, as a rule, men may go into their rooms 
without fear of a coal-scuttle tumbling on their heads, or of finding 
their bed filled with cut-up hair-brush. 

‘You know your way to the smoking-room, don’t you? No! 
Then I will tell a man to wait in the hall till you fellows are ready, 
and he will show you the way.’ Such have been the last words of 
the host; and, in obedience to his orders, a groom of the chambers 
conducts you to the tabagie. 

Let us picture to ourselves a pleasant specimen. A square room 
of moderate dimensions, with a large fireplace and two deep oriel 
windows, the last veiled by heavy and rich red curtains. Round 
the room are low divans of luxurious softness, on which if a man 
sits he is sorely tempted to stay. On either side of the fireplace 
are cosy arm-chairs, and between them a table, whereon are drink- 
ables of various kinds, jars of tobacco, and a case of cigars; while 
on another table nearer the doorway are writing materials, the sport- 
ing papers, and one or two of Whyte Melville’s volumes. Round 
the walls hang brackets bearing Eastern and other pipes of highly 
ornamented kind, hookhas, calumets, and meerschaums. Thereon, 
moreover, are engravings of sporting scenes, a drawing of the host’s 
favourite horse ; and opposite the fireplace a trophy of sticks—black- 
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thorns, canes, cabbage-stalks, and vines, which he has collected 
from different parts of the world. The paper is easily lighted up, 
yet not too gaudy; the carpet soft and thick, the prevailing hue 
being dark red. The room is high enough to avoid heat, yet warm 
and inviting repose. It is well ventilated, yet there is an atmosphere 
of indolence and comfort highly conducive to quiescent enjoyment. 
‘Of course all smoking-rooms are not like that. Sometimes they are 
of the barest. Sometimes the host is averse from smoking, and dis- 
courages it by making his guests, if they will smoke, smoke in the 
gun-room or servants’ hall. And one such house we have heard of, 
where the devotees of sancta nicotina were locked out for the whole 
night, and only let into the house from the servants’-room, where 
they smoked after a ball, by the night-watchman as he was going to 
bed at daybreak. 

There is very often in a country house a hero of the smoking- 
room. He is probably an intimate friend or relation of the host’s, 
and if the latter is a non-smoker, he always takes his place in the 
tabagie. He is there first, and goes away last. He leads the con- 
versation into the proper channels, avoiding serious discussion on 
the one hand, and frivolity on the other. He knows of what brand 
the whisky is, and can recommend that box of cigars which tke 
host’s exceeding courtesy has provided. His opinion as to a gun is 
respected, and he knows what prospect of good shooting there is 
for the morrow. He is a keen shot, and a good rider. He is well 
acquainted with the sporting gossip of the day; is an authority as 
to powder and horse-shoes, and knows what flies are likely to kill in 
the river. If he plays whist, he does so quietly, and for moderate 
stakes, for he is no gambler. His game, however, is above the 
average, and those that cut with him are fortunate. He has pro- 
bably not said much in the drawing-room, but he has a quiet wit 
which makes him not unpopular with the ladies, who are aware of 
his prowess in the field. It is his duty—and he does it—to take 
care at the beginning of a party that men who do not know each 
other are made acquainted, and he also smoothes-down any obstacles 
to harmony and mutual enjoyment which may exist or arise. He is 
deservedly popular, and in many ways worthy of the respect with 
which he meets. 

A man who was no great smoker once observed, that one of the 
effects of tobacco is to make people think they are carrying on a con- 
versation, when in reality they are only making occasional uncon- 
nected remarks. This is probably a little exaggerated; but there 
is no doubt that smoking-room conversation is extremely desultory 
and haphazard. Periods of happy silence passed in contemplation 
of the flicker of the fire, veiled by the wreaths of smoke which curl 
upward from the mouth of a meerschaum, are broken every now and 
then by short pithy stories or accounts of sport. The heavy talker 
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and the brilliant wit have alike no place in the smoking-room. Men 
may wade through the Edinburgh, or turn over the leaves of the 
Fortnightly, but the smoke of their own pipes, even if not the in- 
terruptions of their neighbours, will prevent the effect of what they 
read being great. And any proposed display of cleverness is too 
much for the endurance of smokers. With them, all must be quiet, 
without effort, without straining after effect. The noisy man is voted 
a bore, the prosy man severely let alone. The talk flows on gently 
and easily; it is, on the whole, general, though one or two men have 
the best of it; and on one or two others the sedative effect of their 
smoking is strongest. 

Occasionally a whist-table is seen in the smoking-room, but more 
rarely than in days gone by. Men gamble at their clubs; but there 
is a feeling more prevalent than heretofore that a country house is 
not the place for play; and rare indeed are the times when whist 
yields to any game of more exciting but more dangerous nature. A 
generation ago even dice were not unseen; but now, save in the 
backgammon-board, it may be questioned whether a die exists from 
the Tavy to the Tay. 

When men quit the smoking-room on the first evening of their 
arrival in a country house, their course is apt to be dangerous. It 
is bad enough when they go en masse, though probably there is then 
someone who knows the ways of the house, at least to a certain 
extent ; but when they depart in twos or threes, it will be well 
if they have kept at least a mental Rosamond’s thread on their way 
through the passages, otherwise they are apt to take wrong stair- 
cases, and to vainly endeavour to open doors without risk of hearing 
a shrill voice say, ‘Who’s there? who’s there? You must go 
away!’ It once happened to an unfortunate smoker in a large 
country house who was later than his neighbours, to wander round 
and round, backwards and forwards, in a long series of passages, 
in the hopeless attempt to find his room in the north-west tower. 
Several doors he opened, only to shut them hastily with the inevit- 
able ‘I beg your pardon!’ Several staircases he climbed, only to 
descend them again. Thrice his candle went out, and his whole stock 
of matches was exhausted. At last, utterly bewildered, he curled 
himself up and went to sleep, as it happened, not ten yards from his 
own room. Another time a man met a foreigner, whose knowledge 
of English was limited, wandering about the passages. ‘Can I be 
of any use to you?’ he said; ‘have you lost your way?’ ‘Iam 
very obliged ; you are such a kind; I am anxious lest I should get 
to my own room.’ Again, on one occasion, when the doors of the 
rooms in bachelors’ row were all alike, and distinguishable only by 
certain engravings which hung opposite them, a wag changed the 
engravings, and confusion most unutterable was the result when they 
retired to bed. Who, moreover, does not remember the incident in 
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Vivian where Merlin rebukes the unchaste suspicions of the traitress? 
But who is aware that the story is like a fact in real life which 
happened in modern times with all the details of the poet’s narra- 
tive, except that it was the lady’s candle that went out? Such and 
such-like are the risks that men run in the last stages of going 
to bed. 

Meanwhile, however, the ladies too have had their talks to- 
gether. Far be it from us to pry into the secrets of their confabu- 
lations. Let us content ourselves with filling-up in imagination the 
outline formed from certain hints let drop by fair cousins or confiding 
friends. Let us picture to ourselves a congregation—such as Leech 
would have loved to draw—of beauteous beings in demi-toilette, with 
wealth of flowing hair, marred by no hideous chignons, but in all its 
natural grace. Let us conceive them wielding the brush with sooth- 
ing skill for each other. Let us think we catch a peep of the smallest 
portion of dainty slippers protruding from snow-white robes. Let 
us fancy we hear the low talk or the silvery laugh, unrestrained by 
the necessity for good behaviour, and fearing no masculine interrup- 
tion, and let us shrink from the castigation which in our absence 
we receive from the pitiless wit when free from its chains. Or let 
us imagine the confidential téte-d-téte of two sworn friends ; the ad- 
vice of the elder, the gentle trustfulness of the younger, the appeals 
of either for sympathy, the lavish generosity of affection, the warmly 
expressed desire to aid. 

But even these have an end. The ladies and the smokers have 
finally sought their rooms, candles are put out, and fires burn low; 
and at last nothing disturbs the peace of the house save the stealthy 
tread of the watchman going his rounds, and the heavy tick of the 


staircase clock. 
EDMUND COURTENAY. 











DISTURBED SLUMBERS 


THE flowers had been sweet, 
And the music a treat,— 
The ball altogether a perfect delight ; 
And dear little Grace, 
With a smile on her face, 
Has retired to dream of the joys of the night. 


For Charlie had danced with her, and, having taken her 
Twice down to supper, proposed to her there ; 

So from what dreams should the morning awaken her, 
If not of all that is happy and fair ? 


And the flow of the valse in her ears is still ringing, 
Which her lover had danced ere he ask’d her to wed, 

And tle man with the fiddle who sung, is still singing 
The refrain she cannot get out of her head. 


She sleeps, but her brain with excitement is reeling, 
And her fair limbs are toss’d in a fever’d unrest, 

And the dreams which soon over her senses come stealing 
Are surely not those which she wish’d for, or guess’d. 


Soon now to her mind the conviction grows stronger 
That she has arrived at the ball-room again, 

And a host of young partners are hastening to throng her, 
And ask her to dance or to have some champagne. 


But O, what is that 
Jumping over the mat, 
And skipping with such funny strides up the hall ? 
And O, what are those 
Pointing up to her nose ? 
She never saw creatures like them at a ball. 


And Charlie is there, looking so crossly down at her, 
His eyes are so glaring, his cheeks such odd hues ; 
If that is the way he is going to frown at her, 
When he asks for her hand she had better refuse. 
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And look—in the middle— 
At the man with the fiddle, 
Who is prancing away from the rest of the band : 
The shape of his face 
Quite frightens poor Grace— 
And surely he cannot call that thing a hand ! 


His skin is all tough, 
And horny, and rough, 
He is just like a beast in an Ingoldsby ballad ; 
She almost could vow— 
Yes, she’s sure of it now— 
It’s a monstrous old lobster come out of the salad. 


And she sees through the gloom 
That all through the room 
Juvenile lobsters are flitting about ; 
But they cannot compare 
With that brute over there 
With his pincerlike claws and his terrible snout ! 


O, horror! the monster is coming to tease her, 
His feelers are actually tickling her cheek ; 

He holds out a claw, and is going to seize her, 
When poor little Gracie—awakes with a shriek. 


Happy then she when her thoughts are more guiet, 
And her dream-frighten’d brain is a little less hot ; 

To think, after all, there is nothing to cry at ; 
Though the lobster is fancy, yet Charlie is not. 


Moral. 


The maiden who goes down to sup with her lover, 
And eats lobster-salad as long as he’ll talk, 

Is apt, ere the morning arrives, to discover 
It is wise to attend to her spoon, not her fork. 
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AccorDiInG to the advertisements in foreign journals, Homburg lays 
claim to three special and peculiar advantages. It is the only gaming 
establishment in Germany that is open all the year round. It has 
spacious galleries, heated with warm air, for the benefit of pro- 
menaders, and roulette is played with only one zero. That last 
consideration is not the least important of the three, for the most 
elaborate and ingenious calculations for breaking the bank are again 
and again frustrated by the simple announcement, ‘ Zero!’ uttered 
in a dry staceato tone, as if by mechanism. Not that visitors in 
November are likely to speak slightingly of the delightful tempera- 
ture of the galleries. When trees and gardens are white with hoar- 
frost, and every puddle in the roads is coated with ice, or when a 
piercing blast from the Taunus Mountains drives sleet and snow 
into one’s eyes, and chills the genial ardour of the soul, or even 
when rain alone is descending in continuous streams, it needs but 
the turn of a door-handle to find oneself in a temperature in which 
the lightest paletdot is superfluous. Top-coats and wrappers are at 
once laid aside and safely deposited in the vestiaire, free from any 
positive charge, though most people give a piece of six kreutzers— 
twopence of our money—to the civil attendants. Civility, indeed, 
is one of the most distinctive characteristics of the Kurhaus. Ne 
matter how absurd your questions, or how unreasonable your wants 
and grievances, everybody seems anxious to afford you information 
and put you at your ease, however broken the language in which 
you strive to express yourself. This, by the way, is one of the plea- 
santest features of Vice, as contrasted with the thorny pursuit of 
Virtue. Everything is made smooth and agreeable, and you are 
never told that it is good for you to have rusty pins and needles 
thrust into your quick, nor are your teeth extracted lest they should 
be perverted to the mastication of poached game. In La Cousine 
Bette this point is hit off excellently well, where Dalilah is com- 
pared with Judith, and the conclusion summed up in the philosophic 
reflection, ‘ La vertu vous cotipe la téte, le vice ne vous cotipe que 
les cheveux.’ 

At this season of the year Homburg is comparatively empty, and 
consequently dull; at least, there is nothing to be seen or done out- 
side the Kurhaus. The fashionables and the heavy punters are 
still at Wiesbaden, the Crown Prince being there. His imperial 
highness comes here also at times for a day or two, when he stakes 
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his double friedrichs by the handful. According to local report, the 
Prince is a very fortunate player, and at the Victoria Hotel they 
tell you how he came in on one occasion with his pockets so full of 
gold that he could scarcely walk upstairs to his apartments, holding 
his coat-tails in his hands. It is, indeed, only the bold players who 
ever land a good haul of golden pieces, though of course they are 
liable to make heavy losses. Just now, however, it is a rare sight 
to see more than twenty or five-and-twenty double friedrichs staked 
at a time, except now and then in the evening, when a rouleau may 
once and again be ventured. Strictly speaking, the rouleau is not 
now permitted unless furnished by the bank; for a short time ago 
a player put down what seemed a rouleau, but which unfortunately 
eame under the croupier’s rake, and, on being opened, was found to 
eontain nothing but sand. The scamp was caught before he could 
escape from the room, and came to exceeding great grief. 

At roulette, single florins—les petits, as they are called to dis- 
tinguish them from the zwey guldens—are all the go, though some 
few players exhibit gold after a series of abstruse calculations that 
usually result in a fine illustration of molecular attraction, the stake 
going off to swell the bank. The worst of roulette is that so much 
time is wasted on incidental details that a man’s ruin is indefinitely 
postponed, and his state of suspense unnecessarily prolonged. Still, 
it is quite possible, even with les petits, to lose a couple of hundred 
pounds in the course of a sitting, but hard work to win a quarter of 
that sum. On some few evenings the roulette-table in the Salon 
Doré has also been fairly attended; but there has never been any 
crowding or inconvenient pressure, even with only one table in use. 
The greatest number of punters is naturally to be seen round the 
rouge-et-noir table, where the happy despatch is more rapidly exe- 
cuted, the smallest stake accepted being five francs, here usually 
represented by two zwey-gulden pieces. For systematic, as well as 
for timid and inexperienced players, the dull season is the most fa- 
vourable, as there is then nothing to distract the attention, nor is 
any personal discomfort experienced beyond the oppressive heat at 
night when all the gaseliers are lighted. There is, indeed, seldom 
any difficulty in obtaining a seat at the table up to one o’clock, and 
two hours are ample time to break down the majority of ‘ systems’ 
and falsify the most marvellous combinations. And yet, while so 
few players are successful, the establishment has this year done 
little more than cover its expenses, which are enormous, and it is 
currently stated that no dividend will be declared. To this circum- 
stance is probably due the absurdly small sum contributed to the 
Chicago Fund—100 thalers, or about 151. sterling; a donation that 
has elicited a good many sarcastic remarks from the American visi- 
tors, who are among the best supporters of the concern. 

The luckiest players, as already intimated, are usually those 
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who play at random, without caring much whether they win or lose. 
Thus, an Englishman haying staked a small sum at the rouge-et- 
noir table, lounged off to the roulette table, undér the impression 
that the wrong colour had turned up. After a while, he returned 
to his former place, when the croupier handed him the acceptable 
sum of 200 friedrichs that had accumulated in his absence. 

I was told of an Englishman who came to Homburg in the sum- 
mer season with 300/. and a grand scheme for becoming a million- 
aire. He began, however, with single florins, and played with the 
utmost caution and deliberation through the live-long day. He took 
his seat when the game opened at eleven a.m., and he sat there till 
five, when he snatched a hasty meal and returned to his place, which 
had been reserved for him. After that, he played on without inter- 
mission until eleven at night, the hour for closing, when he rose 
from the table minus 240/., and thoroughly disenchanted with his 
project. For all that, on the following morning he returned to the 
scene of his discomfiture, and for half an hour or so hovered round 
the tables, uncertain at which shrine to immolate himself entirely. 
At last, taking counsel from despair, he staked his remaining seventy- 
five napoleons on one of the two colours—it little matters which— 
and consigning his little treasure to Fortune or Providence, wan- 
dered into the reading-room, and fancied himself looking at the 
engravings in the last number of Punch. Presently returning to 
his venture, he found, with tremulous delight, that a pile of 600 
napoleons awaited him. His unexpected good fortune, however, 
made him so .neryous, that he was unable to gather up his spoils, 
and the gold pieces were running about all over the table, until a 
good-natured punter collected them for him, and thrust them into 
his pockets. After this, he played regularly for a fortnight, staking 
each time a good round sum, and then departed in peace with 30001. 
to his credit. His wonderful plan, however, had been simplified into 
withdrawing his original stake whenever he had the opportunity, and 
then taking his chance with the bank’s money for three deals. If 
luck appeared to be against him, he would stop for an hour or two, 
and amuse himself by reading the papers in the Salon de Lecture, 
or by taking a saunter through the littie town and counting the dogs 
he saw loose or in harness. But whenever Fortune seemed disposed 
to be propitious, he would stake very heavy sums, the only difficulty 
being to know when to leave off, for there is nothing so uncertain 
as a run of luck. The transition is almost instantaneous. The 
change of a taillewr will often bring about a complete revolution, 
especially at roulette, where everything depends upon the turn of 
the moulinet. With A ‘at the wheel,’ the run may be upon the 
middle numbers; with B, the last twelve have almost their own 
way; while with C, the ball tries every number impartially, and 
baffles the most experienced calculators. 
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Another Englishman, who also began with les petits, cleared 
10001. in less than a fortnight at roulette, chiefly by backing the 
dozens. This play, however, requires incessant attention, and is 
not ventured upon by any but the most calm-minded and vigilant 
ef mortals. This same player finished badly. His success turned 
his head, and he took to staking gold and covering the board with 
friedrichs. Going to work rashly, and under the idea that his luck 
would see him through every difficulty, he very soon contrived to 
lose his last florin, and had to borrow money from the landlord of 
his hotel to pay his homeward viaticum. 

Some players have a knack of being always wrong, very often 
through delaying too long to make up their mind. They will wait 
till a colour has turned up two or three times before they will back 
it, when they rush at it as if certain that a ‘ series’ has commenced, 
instead of which the adverse colour is proclaimed that very turn or 
deal. Even a series is unlucky to the unlucky, for at the very mo- 
ment when a large accumulation seems about to reward their pluck, 
that abominable zero sweeps off the pile, und hurls their expecta- 
tions into limbo. A novice had taken it into his head that by al- 
ways doubling he would at least get back his original stake, as no 
doubt he would have done, but for one or two disturbing elements 
.which he omitted to take into account. In the first place, the highest 
stake permitted is 12,000 francs, which is quickly attained by the 
process of doubling, where the original stake is more than child’s 
play. With even a single napoleon, after the ninth turn of the cop- 
per moulinet, the doubler is brought up, as it were, all standing, 
and finds that he can carry his system no farther. This system has, 
besides, the disadvantage of requiring a large capital and large risks 
to produce small results. For instance, beginning with a single na- 
poleon, you will have lost 127 before the eighth turn comes round, 
when you will have to stake 254 before you can possibly recover 
your first one. It is true-that a change of colour may generally be 
expected after the third or fourth turn; but even so, the risk is dis- 
proportioned to the utmost profit you can look for, which can never 
exceed your original stake; and, moreover, at odd times zero puts 
in its hateful appearance, and makes a clean sweep of the table. 
Nothing, in short, can be more surely disastrous than to bet against 
the table. Unless you are content to follow the luck of the hour, 
you had better keep aloof altogether—which, indeed, is the best 
course to pursue under any circumstances. 

An English lady one day, tired of contesting the day with zero, 
came to the resolution of backing her enemy. She had an idea— 
she called it an ‘ inspiration’—that after an interval of thirty revo- 
lutions it would always be safe to put her money upon the O. Ac- 
cordingly, at the thirty-first turn of the ‘capstan bars,’ she began 
with a florin, increasing her stake each time by a florin, until it 
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amounted to a double friedrich ; then she paused for a few rounds, 
and was explaining to a friend how certain she felt of winning the 
next time, when lo !—‘ zero!’ Nothing daunted, she recommenced 
numbering the revolutions, and again struck in at thirty-one, though 
in the mean time she had been thrice disconcerted by the odious 
cipher appearing at the seventh, the tenth, and the twenty-eighth 
turn. Forty times consecutively did she lay down her ever-increasing 
stake, when ‘ something told her’ to let the next chance go. She 
listened to her inward monitor, and zero took advantage of the op- 
portunity to turn up. Her face at that moment was a study; but 
I left her beginning afresh upon a third score, with what success I 
know not. 

For some time past there has been no sustained series in favour 
of either colour. On one occasion last summer, as I was informed, 
there was a series of nineteen, but no one benefited by it to any ex- 
traordinary extent, as after the seventh or eighth turn players usu- 
ally become cautious, and are rather disposed to back the losing 
colour. That it is possible to win with some degree of steadiness 
is proved by the fact that several persons at Frankfort maintain 
their families in comfort by their gains at Homburg, coming over 
to the Kurhaus regularly every morning, just as other people go to 
their office. These individuals chiefly stake thalers, and do their 
best to convert a game of chance into one of skill. On Saturdays 
the Frankfort citizens appear in great force at the table, and may 
be distinguished from regular players by their demonstrative eager- 
ness. They play not so much for the sake of excitement as for the 
sake of lucre, and lay themselves out to win without any disguise 
about their sentiments. No resident of Homburg is permitted to 
play, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

To a mere looker-on, there is something very soporific in both 
rouge-et-noir and roulette. The close temperature, the almost noise- 
less footfall of those who are moving about, the absence of all ap- 
parent emotion beyond the intensity of the silence, broken only by 
the chinking and jingling of money, and the dry passionless voice 
of the taillewr of the moment: ‘ Faites votre jeu, messieurs,’ pre- 
sently followed by ‘ Rien ne va plus,’ and then the intimation of the 
winning number with, perhaps, ‘ Rouge, impair, manque,’ or ‘ Noir, 
pair, et passe’—all this weighs down the eyelids with heavy slum- 
ber, and more than once I have caught myself nodding where I 
stood. The croupiers at the ends of the roulette-table are not ex- 
empt from this weakness, for I have repeatedly observed their eyes 
slowly close, and their heads give a short breakneck jerk, though 
they are relieved at short intervals. Once in a way the scene is en- 
livened by a sharp altercation between two punters, each claiming 
the same stake, and exchanging fierce glances and bitter words ; 
but nothing comes of it, and in a few minutes you again hear the 
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muezzin’s call to play, ‘ Faites votre jeu, messieurs.’ I hope it is 
not ungallant to say that the fair sex is at present somewhat dowdily 
represented. The demi-monde goes about in singularly quiet attire, 
the wearers of which could scarcely be plainer were they strictly vir- 
tuous. Many of them live en pension as widows, and aim at out- 
ward respectability of speech and manners. That they do not always 
succeed is not very surprising. For instance, an elderly gentleman 
had the misfortune to tread on the toes of a demure matronly-look- 
ing dame, who suddenly turned upon him with flashing eyes and the 
forcible adjuration, ‘Que le diable t’emporte,’ adding a coarser epithet 
than I care to repeat. There is seldom, however, anything to shock 
the eye or ear of the most fastidious. The petits soupers, after play 
is over, may sometimes be more noisy and demonstrative than would 
suit the latitude of Mayfair; but domestic folks are supposed by that 
time to have slipped off to their respective hotels and apartments, 
and to have left the field of battle in possession of the world beyond 
the pale. Vice at Homburg is so consciously master of the situation, 
that it does not need to flaunt itself or assume a defiant and aggres- 
sive attitude. Nobody expects to stumble over the code of Exeter 
Hall, and about the last document you are ever likely to be asked 
for is a copy of your marriage-certificate. 

It is superfluous to speak of the pleasant walks, rides, and drives 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Homburg, for November is hardly 
the month to enjoy out-of-door exercise. On a clear frosty day, 
however, one may do much worse than face the ascent of the Tau- 
nus Range, the highest point of which is about five English miles 
from the Kurhaus—up-hill, of course, but with easy gradients. 
From the summit a magnificent panoramic view may be had, ex- 
tending as far as Strasburg, while the little town at one’s feet 
looks both picturesque and comfortable. At this season of the year 
snipe and woodcock are tolerably plentiful at the foot of the hills.. 
There is no difficulty whatever in obtaining a day’s shooting, the 
establishment providing you gratuitously with a gun, powder and 
shot, a dog, a guide, and, if you desire it, a huntsman’s horn. 
The dog is led by a leash, and is let loose after the quarry is 
viewed, being chiefly used to chase hares, foxes, and chevreuils. 
Partridges and pheasants are alike wanting, but to make up for 
their absence ‘ you may see a cloud of crows.’ So, at least, I was 
told by a Frankfort sportsman, who seemed half offended at my 
laughing at the idea of reckoning the poor ‘corbies’ as game. 
‘What do you go out for ?’ he asked, in a somewhat angry tone, 
‘unless to shoot—pour tirer? Well, if nothing better presents 
itself, you fire at the crows. estes do you think I am going to 
walk through wet grass and bushes for two honrs at a time without 
once discharging my needle-gun ?’ The worthy citizen had been in 
the wars, and always spoke of his ‘ needle-gun,’ while game gene- 
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rally he designated as ‘the enemy.’ It is, of course, customary to 
tip the guide, and it is as well to let him know beforehand that the 
amount will depend upon the sport you may have. 

On St. Hubert’s day a grand shooting expedition was got up by 
the establishment, and a capital lunch provided by Chevet. Every 
‘sportsman’ led by a leash a dog on his left side—beagles, deer- 
hounds, hybrid pointers, greyhounds, and nondescripts of all sorts. 
Almost every one had also a huntsman’s horn, and not a few a for- 
midable hunting-knife. Several deer were knocked over at an easy 
range, and as many foxes, with half a dozen hares, a few snipe and 
woodcocks, and a goodly show of blackbirds, linnets, sparrows, and 
—crows. One enthusiastic ‘musketeer’ told me with great glee he 
had fired at a fox and broken the leg d’un chevreuil sautant, and 
seemed very proud of the feat. The vulpecides were apparently 
regarded with a certain degree of envy, every kind of fur being ac- 
ceptable amid the frosts and snows of winter. Whenever an animal 
was viewed, half a dozen horns were blown in admirable discord, 
but when the poor brute was bowled over and then seized by the 
dogs, a tremendous tantarara burst forth in all directions, with the 
effect of driving out all the small birds within a hundred yards of 
the uproar. After lunch the firing was of the wildest, and the fere 
nature escaped for the most part with a good fright. 

Visitors in pursuit of pleasure will do well to pass the Sunday 
in Frankfort, the music at high mass in the Domkirche being fairly 
good. That once free town is always pleasant to stroll through, 
notwithstanding the vile smells that assail one at every turn. If 
not so varied and numerous as those which have immortalised 
Cologne, they equal their rivals in width of diffusion, and surpass 
them in intensity. The Judengasse is preéminent in this respect, 
and the most picturesque portions make a weaker impression on the 
gazer than do the intolerable odours that poiscn the air. The Pal- 
men-garten is the great rendezvous of the Frankforters on » Sunday 
afternoon. It is a thousand pities that we cannot have something 
of the kind near London. The palms and other exotic plants are 
most tastefully arranged, and the picturesque little cascade imparts 
an air of life and motion to the scene, while the winding paths give 
one the idea of a much vaster space than is actually occupied. The 
lofty hall adjoining is always crowded with respectable burgher 
families sipping their coffee or draining their tankards of Bavarian 
beer, while the same band that performs at the Opera plays the 
choicest music to perfection. On the particular Sunday that I hap- 
pened to be present, the programme embraced the overtures to Ira 
Diavolo and Wilhelm Tell, a scene and chorus from the Prophete, 
a quadrille founded on popular French airs, and half dozen lighter 


pieces, but all of real merit. 
JAMES HUTTON. 
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‘The Autumn is an old friend 
That loves one all he can, 
And that brings the happy barley 
To glad the heart of man. 
All among the barley 
Who would not be blithe, 
When the free and happy barley 
Is smiling on the scythe ?’ 
ELIZABETH STIRLING. 


DRINKING is very popular, and drinking with discretion is very ad- 
vantageous. The question is, what should we drink? Water is 
very pretty in ornamental grounds, and no landscape is perfect with- 
out it. Water is most useful as a means of transport, and canals 
were a great blessing to the country. Water is delightfully refresh- 
ing to the body; excellent to preserve from toothache, when used 
at a cold temperature in the mouth every morning; to secure clean- 
liness generally; to boil fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables ; and en- 
ters largely in combination with almost everything that we ‘ eat, 
drink, or avoid.’ But water was no more intended to be drank alone, 
as a beverage, than cabbages and cauliflowers were intended to be 
eaten in their natural state. We have known young ladies who took 
to water, but we have generally found they fell back, ere long, 
on something stronger. We have seen a good many total ab- 
stainers, but we do not remember any one who by his or her per- 
sonal appearance recommended the system. We certainly do not 
remember more than one who exhibited any particular powers of 
mind, or brilliancy of idea, or cheerfulness of disposition. Our ex- 
perience may have been unfortunate, but the specimens we have 
seen have been particularly heavy, lumpy, and lugubrious. 

The object of drinking, apart from the question of deglutition, 
we take to be twofold: to stimulate the system, and to fortify and 
strengthen it. In regard to stimulants, as distinguished from food- 
drinks, we find they are proportioned in practice to the climate in 
which the drinker lives. In the Indies, undiluted spirit would be 
suicide, and brandy pawnee is the stimulating beverage. In the 
south of Europe all the common wines are drank diluted, as spirits 
are with us. Coming northwards through France, we find wines 
drank in their unmixed purity; but cognac is, when drank, diluted 
in various ways. We ignore absinthe and other extravagances 
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‘as being abnormal drinks. In our own England, we indulge in all 
the varieties, and the wines, spirits, and liquors of all countries find 
their home here. It is only by the unfortunate dram-drinker, or 
when it is exceptionally cold, that undiluted spirit is used. But 
when we go over the border and enter the land of mist and cold, or 
cross the Channel to the Emerald Isle, with its ever-green pastur- 
age and its ever-damp atmosphere, we find strong ales and whisky- 
toddy the rule, and undiluted whisky not entirely exceptional; while 
there are few from the south who do not very soon recognise the 
necessity of fortifying themselves against the cold or damp with a 
glass of poteen or mountain dew.. If we proceed farther northward 
still, we shall find that even these powerful stimulants are not suffici- 
ent, but the preservation of life requires seal, blubber, and train-oil 
as stimulants and heat-producers in those freezing latitudes. 

Standing as we do in the centre of these extremes of heat and 
cold, itis certain we do not find the ordinary wines of warmer coun- 
tries agreeable in our humid and uncertain climate, nor are we suffli- 
ciently northward to indulge with impunity in poteen or mountain 
‘dew. 

The ‘wine of our country’ is beer, and though it is here, and 
now, brought to greater perfection than in any other country, or at 
any other time, there is no time and no country that we know of 
where beer in some form has not been made or drank. Sir Samuel 
Baker tells how the savages of Africa brew the Nerissa or native ale; 
Herodotus speaks of the ‘barley brew’ of the Egyptians; Tacitus 
refers to its use in Germany; while Pliny avers that it was general 
‘throughout as much of Europe as was known in his time. Among 
northern nations the drinking of ale was a kind of ‘ religious exer- 
cise,’ and was said to form the principal occupation of ‘the spirits of 
the departed in the Hall of Odin.’ Among the Celtic nations it was 
equally popular, and ‘ steeped grain, made to germinate, infused in a 
certain quantity of water, and fermented,’ was the drink in the time 
of the Druids. 

Ale has in our early history been the chief drink at royal ban- 
qjuets, and in every successive reign, since the time of Edward the 
Confessor, has been the subject of imperial enactments, though, un- 
like our present legislatorial wisdom, the attention was given to 
price and quality, rather than to the quantity of the consumption. 
Those who remember the Courts Léet and Courts Baron wil! re- 
member also the ‘ Ale Connors,’ who were tasters elected every 
year to examine and assay beer and ale; to secure that they were 
good, wholesome, and sold at proper prices according to the assize ; 
and to present all defaults of brewers to the next Court Leet. 

The ‘Ale Connors,’ however, must have been much more 
easily satisfied than are the ale-drinkers of the present day, for 
thirty years ago ale was a sweet ropy mixture that stood little 
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chance beside the wines which were then so popular. The constant 
improvements which have taken place, during that period, have not 
only ‘reinstated the wine of our country in its former position, but 
have secured for it a greater popularity than ever. It must be con- 
fessed that, in their endeavours to get rid of sweetness and ropiness, 
some brewers have run into the other extreme ; and that thinness and 
want of body are the characteristics of a large proportion of bitter 
ales either draught or bottled. 

A beverage to be universally popular should combine the maxi- 
mum of strength with the minimum of intoxicating effect; and it 
must be suited to the soil, the climate, and the national tempera- 
ment. Many of the bitter ales at present sold have either no body 
and taste, or they are thin and chamomily, and have a ropiness 
which produces a sickly effect upon the palate. 

Ale is now so highly appreciated for its tonic properties, that it 
is as constantly recommended by the profession of our own country 
to invalids, as the vin ordinaire is recommended by the medical men 
of France to invalids approaching convalescence. There is no doubt 
that pure beer is the natural drink of this country, and is, except in 
abnormal conditions, peculiarly well suited to the system. People 
sometimes avoid beer as having a tendency to make them fat. It is 
far more likely that the quantity rather than the quality of what they 
drink would have that tendency. What they dread is far more likely 
to arise from imbibing quantities of tea, or even water, than from 
drinking sound wholesome ale. Some young ladies drink wine only, 
and avoid beer as producing coarseness of complexion. We would 
inform them that a moderate quantity of ale would give them a 
stamina which no wine will give, and that girls who drink ale have 
peculiarly good complexions. We can readily understand how such 
mistakes are made; and we well remember our own surprise on 
learning that the most beautiful family of girls we ever saw, and 
whose compléxions were simply perfect, took wine sparingly and fed 
their beauty on ale. 

Whether it is from the peculiar quality of the water, or some secret 
in their method of brewing, or from both combined, it is certain that 
the purity, body, flavour, and tonic power of the ales of Messrs. 
Younger and Co. of Edinburgh stand unrivalled. Many readers will 
remember the fine Edinburgh ale which, long before this firm had any 
idea of establishing their stores in London, was looked upon by ale- 
drinkers as an exceptional indulgence. At that time, doubtless, the 
Edinburgh ale was brewed to suit the palate of the sturdy Scot, whose 
misty climate required a firmer tonic and a greater heat-giver than 
our own. But experiments on southern palates, and the wants of 
India, have taught this enterprising firm to produce a series of ales 
exactly fulfilling the requirements we have indicated. 

In the Belvidere-road, reached in five minutes from the Strand over 
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Hungerford-bridge, are the London stores situate, where we became 
acquainted with a totally new sensation in the matter of ale. We had 
often drank the pale ale, so admirably adapted for ‘a big drink,’ and 
the India ale, the praises of which had been chanted loudly by our In- 
dian friends; and we found them both in perfection here. We tasted 
ale which was clear and bright, though little more than a week old, 
and with the delicious aroma of the hop pervading it; we tasted ale 
which had been long in bottle, straw-coloured and clear as the driest 
sherry, and yet sparkling and lively as the finest champagne ; and 
we tasted what it is impossible to forget—the finest and strongest 
ale brewed by the firm, one of the greatest luxuries of the Russian 
nobility to this day, and sold in St. Petersburg and Moscow at from 
four to five shillings a bottle. This latter ale is extraordinary, and 
in perfection it would be difficult to distinguish it from a glass of fine 
brown sherry, while it is vastly more invigorating. 

Our anxiety, however, was to penetrate into the secret of this 
perfection, and if our readers will now go with us to Edinburgh, they 
will know at any rate as much about it as we do ourselves. 

Close to the royal palace of Holyrood, at the entrance of the 
Queen’s park, and on the borders of its plantations, stand the Abbey 
and Holyrood Breweries of this famous firm. Every inch of the 
ground is historical, and redolent of the memories of the past. As 
Sir Walter Scott remarks, ‘the Court end of the city excels all 
the rest in interest, for here lies the dust of the monarchs of Scot- 
land.’ The monks of old were no mean judges of localities and 
their advantages, and doubtless the founders of the house of Wm. 
Younger and Co. were guided in the establishment of their brew- 
eries by the same :notives which actuated the monks in the reign 
of David I. to fix upon this spot for their abbey, namely, the ex- 
cellence of the wells. The iirst thing which occurred to us was to 
inquire about the water, and we found that constant analysis is con- 
ducted by experienced chemists, whose testimony has long been that 
the water produced from the wells of Messrs. Younger ‘ possesses 
all the peculiar properties essential to the brewer without any of the 
drawbacks.’ The wells, five in number, are 130 feet deep, connected 
with each other by 400 feet of mines, while the bores through the 
solid rock are 150 to 350 feet below the surface. 

The Abbey Brewery, in which more than half the ale is produced, 
is the one over which we will proceed; and the first thing which 
must occur to any visitor is the admirable character of all the arrange- 
ments. The varieties of plant necessary for the various operations 
are so carefully adapted, that all hurry, confusion, and loss of time 
are avoided, and everything, though complicated to the eye at first, 
is soon seen to be conducted with smoothness and regularity, while 
the whole building and every vessel used in brewing is the perfection 
of brightness and cleanliness. 
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And now we see a number of workmen emptying from carts: 
several leads of malt into a large wooden receptacle attached to the 
outside wall in the court-yard. As the malt reaches the narrow 
neck at the bottom of this receiver, the malt is carried away by a 
hoist, which, working by steam-power, empties it into a large holder 
on one of the upper floors. Through this the malt descends in a re- 
gulated flow on to a screen, the object of which is to cleanse it from 
the ‘ growth,’ dust, and other impurities, and thence it is conducted 
by spouts to a chamber on the ground floor. Passing between a 
couple of heavy revolving iron rollers, it undergoes the process of 
grinding, the motive-power being a twelve-horse horizontal engine. 
The malt then again ascends by closed elevators to the ‘ hopper,’ on 
the third floor of the building. From this ‘ hopper’ it progresses down 
through an aperture into a conduit leading to the steam-working 
mashing-machine, having spikes atthe back on a screw, by which, 
in the process of mashing, the malt is propelled until it is discharged 
into either of two large copper mash-tuns on the second floor. These 
tuns are capable of working about 150 quarters per diem. The 
requisite quantity of mashed malt having been deposited in each 
tun, a stream of boiling water from a huge close boiler overhead 
mixes in a certain proportion with the malt. Here is one of the 
secrets, for the utmost care is required to regulate the temperature ;: 
and a certain degree of heat having been attained, the tuns are: 
closed at the top, and for about two hours the ‘ mash’ undergoes the 
process of ‘washing.’ This completed, the liquid, or wort, passes 
through the bottom of the mash-tuns to the ‘ under-back tank’ on the 
ground floor, whence it is again elevated by steam-worked pumps,,. 
through the copper and iron pipes to the copper boilers on the top: 
story, to be boiled with a certain proportion of hops. An ingenious. 
contrivance secures equality of temperature in this process. At in- 
tervals along the pipes which convey the wort to the upper story, 
‘steam jackets’ are placed, through which jets of steam are intro- 
duced at the will of the person in charge between the outer or 
wooden partition of the tank and the inner or copper lining within 
which the liquid is conveyed; the effect being to preserve an equality 
of temperature which conduces greatly to the subsequent clearness. 
and purity of the beer, and prevents it assuming a bluish or muddy 
colour that would detract from its quality, as it frequently does in. 
other breweries. 

The wort has now reached the third floor, where we follow it,. 
and find two large boilers or ‘ copper-heads,’ in which the liquid, 
now mixed with hops, is boiled for a time varying with the quality 
of the beer to be produced. These two boilers are capable of work- 
ing at a given time nearly 140 barrels of beer. By the side of this 
is another boiler of huge dimensions, and containing 230 barrels of 
hot water for the general purposes of the establishment. From the 
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windows of this floor we perceive four large iron cisterns, the capa- 
bilities of which are estimated at about 1000 barrels, independent alto- 
gether of the plentiful supply of the wells to which we have already 
referred. But even this immense supply is carefully husbanded, for 
after the water in one of these cisterns has been drawn upon for the 
purpose of cooling the ales, it is repumped to the upper part of the 
brewery, and again used for general purposes of cleaning. 

Descending a few steps to the left we reach the hop-store, a 
spacious chamber, well aired, well lighted, scrupulously clean, and 
the walls lined with wood. This store contains a large stock of hops, 
principally from the gardens of Kent and Surrey. 

Passing again through the copper-heads room, we arrive at the 
‘ hop-drainer.’ By an opening made in the bottom of the boilers. 
above, the wort and hops, now well boiled together, flow into the 
‘ drainer,’ so that the liquor may be separated from the refuse of the 
hops that have been engaged in the manufacture of the beer. The 
drainer, which is some thirty feet in length, will contain about eighty 
barrels, and is fitted with a bottom of sectional perforated plates, 
through which the liquor gradually percolates, leaving the hop refuse 
behind. - A series of copper pipes carry the liquor from under the 
bottom of the drainer to the coolers. In these the wort runs slowly 
along the surface of one half the floor, four large fans, driven by 
steam-power, and rotating with extreme velocity, imparting their 
cooling influence to the liquor as it courses to the end and returns 
along the other side of this long chamber, finding its way into the 
refrigerators. This delicate operation of cooling is carried out with 
a plentiful supply of cold water from the cisterns above the refri- 
gerators, being the newest improvements introduced and patented 
by Mr. Morton of Stockton-on-Tees. 

After ten minutes, most agreeably employed in refreshment, we 
proceed to the works devoted to the important process of fermenta- 
tion. In a spacious chamber, in which are fifty-six tuns capable of 
containing thirty-six imperial-gallon barrels of beer, the work of fer- 
mentation goes on. There is a fall of only two or three feet from 
the refrigerating to the fermenting department. As the wort enters. 
it receives the necessary portion of barm, and is allowed there to 
remain in fermentation for four, five, or six days, according to the 
description of beer under treatment. 

The wort having after several days’ fermentation become beer, it 
is run off from the vats to the ‘ brightening squares’ on the ground 
floor. These are huge square wooden vessels, where the beer ‘ flat- 
tens’ and brightens up to the extent desired—an operation which 
occupies generally two or three days. At length the beer is con- 
veyed by elastic tubes from the squares to the ‘ stock-room vats,” 
or, as is usually the case, put with some dry hops into barrels and 
sent to the export stores for bottling, to meet demands in the Brit- 
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ish and other markets. On the stone-floored cellars we now pass 
hundreds and hundreds of barrels piled tier above tier, filled with 


‘ The nut-brown beer that will drive away care, 
And welcome the harvest home,’ 


while returned empties are constantly arriving for fresh supplies. 

Emerging from ‘he cellars we enter another enormous apart- 
ment, in which we find a dozen round vats of gigantic proportions 
towering up to the height of three stories. Four of these, they will 
tell you, contain each three hundred and twelve of the thirty-six im- 
perial-gallon barrels; and of the remainder, each contains one hun- 
dred and eighty barrels of the same size that we have seen upstairs. 

Enormous as will appear from this description the capabilities 
of the Abbey Brewery, it only indicates about one-half the produc- 
ing power of these gigantic ale brewers. For, only separated by 
a short distance, stands the Holyrood Brewery, of equal, and in some 
few particulars of larger proportions than the old Abbey Brewery. 
For instance, there are here twenty-six fermenting tuns, each capa- 
ble of containing seventy-five barrels of beer; the engines are of - 
twenty-five and eight horse-power; the copper boilers above de- 
scribed are here capable of holding one hundred and nineteen, and 
boiling eighty-five, barrels of liquor. The hot-water boiler contains 
three hundred and twenty barrels. In other respects this brewery 
is constructed on the same principles as that of the Abbey. 

Adjacent to the breweries are the malt and barley stores, malt- 
ings and drying kilns. These buildings are five stories high. On 
these floors hundreds of quarters of malt were in process of prepara- 
tion, and in the fourth and fifth flats were thousands of quarters of 
barley and malt, stored to answer the large and constant demands 
of the breweries. By means of a spout the prepared malt is con- 
veyed by steam-driven elevators to the grinding mills, where, pass- 
ing between heavy rollers and being bruised to the extent desired, 
the malt is conveyed to the hopper in the brewhouses. The great 
maltings and storehouses in which the bulk of the malt is prepared 
for the Abbey and Holyrood Breweries are situate at Canonmills, 
the northern district of the city, occupying an area of about three 
acres. 

The export stores, occupying two acres on the site of what was 
the famous orchard of Holyrood, form an interesting and imposing 
feature in the surroundings of Holyrood Palace, Messrs. Wm. Younger 
and Co. having had most commendable regard to the architectural 
construction of their buildings, so as to preserve a harmony of cha- 
racter with the surrounding buildings of historic interest. Viewed 
from the heights of Arthur’s Seat, the castellated elevation and orna- 
mental towers in the baronial style, appear as appendages of the 
ancient palace. But we are on the ground, and the huge piles of 
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beer-casks, the heaps of timber ready to be converted into casks, 
the loading and unloading of wagons, and the scores of busy work- 
men, bring us back from the land of dreams, and tell us that we 
are in one of the busiest workshops of the world. 

Facing us, as we enter the extensive court-yard, is the main 
building or export store; on the west side is the cooperage, at which 
fifty men and boys are always in full employment. Another exten- 
sive cooperage is at Canonmills, its steam saws, planes, &c. being 
driven by a twenty-five-horse-power engine, the oak used being chiefly 
Dantzic. The firm do not, however, make more than a compara- 
tively small quantity of barrels for their use, as the condition of the 
cooperage trade is such that Messrs. Younger can more economic- 
ally obtain the casks for their purposes, than manufacture for them- 
selves. The extent, however, of this department may be estimated 
somewhat by the fact that the casks alone represent a capital of 
from 50,0001. to 60,0001. 

But what we are now looking at is the unloading of bottles— 
mostly of glass, but some few of stone—manufactured for the firm in 
Glasgow, Portobello, and other parts of the kingdom. The bottles, 
which have been packed with straw, are removed to a water-tank, and 
having been cleaned outwardly, are placed neck downwards on a series 
of tubular spikes, on a circular frame, and constantly revolving. 
Through an aperture in the tube a strong jet of water is ejected 
upwards into the neck of the bottle, so that itis thoroughly cleansed 
from dust, straw, or other impurities. The ale or beer now arrives. 
from the bulk store, flowing through flexible tubes to the bottling 
machines, which perform their work with extraordinary rapidity. 
One lad, during his ten hours’ work per diem, can fill 120 dozens 
of bottles, and from 50,000 to 60,000 a week can be accomplished. 
The corking of the bottles is an interesting and expeditious opera- 
tion: one boy places the bottle in the socket of the machine, ano- 
ther inserts a cork, which has been previously heated and moistened 
by a steam-kettle, in the neck of the bottle, when the lever-working 
handle of the machine comes down and forces the cork home. A 
bottle breaks occasionally, but accidents are very rare. The bottles 
thus filled and corked are next handed over to more boys, whose 
business is to secure the corks with copper wire. The capsules 
bearing the name and trade-mark of the firm are next fastened over 
the cork and bottle-neck by a machine patented by the manufac- 
turers of the capsules, Messrs. Betts and Co. of London. More boys 
now take possession of the bottles, and attach to them the distinc- 
tive labels ; after which the bottles have twenty-four hours’ rest for 
the labels to dry, and for the discovery of any leakage from faulty 
bottles. 

And now we have arrived at the package department, where 
the ale is packed in casks of four dozen quarts or eight dozen pints. 

Szconp Szrres, Vou. IX. F.8. Vou. XIX. F ’ 
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The casks, which are numbered and bear the initials of the mer- 
chants to whom they are to be consigned, are then closed, secured 
at each end by cross lengths of red tape, over which is impressed 
in wax the seal and trade-mark of the firm, and the beer is then 
ready for exportation to any part of the world. 

Well, compagnons de voyage, have you found out the secret of 
the superiority of these ales? We believe that the technical secret 
is a secret still, and will ever so remain. But a foundation secret 
we feel we have both discovered—the purity and fitness of the 
water, and the almost fastidious cleanliness of everything connected 
with the plant. 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham can there enjoy the 
luxury of an honest ‘drop of good beer ;’ for all the ale consumed 
in that most popular place of public resort is exclusively supplied to 
Mr. Sawyer, the refreshment contractor, by Messrs. Wm. Younger 
and Co., to whom is fairly due the credit of having brought the brew- 
ing of ale to the acme of perfection. 

The present families came into possession of the Abbey Brewery 
about the time of the Rebellion in ’45, since which the business 
has steadily progressed, until the breweries extend over ten acres of 
ground, and are capable of brewing more than 60,000 quarters 
annually. The great impetus to the trade was afforded by the rail- 
ways; but the great success of the firm may be attributed to the 
uniform and intelligent supervision of its members. The present 
partners are Henry Johnston Younger, David Younger, and Alex- 
ander Smith. The first named has resided for several years in the 
Colonies, and has brought with him a knowledge of the requirements 
of those parts. Mr. Cuthbert takes the commercial management of 
the Edinburgh establishment. The breweries were for many years 
managed by Mr. Thomson, who earned the title of ‘ Father of the 
Brewers of Scotland,’ and who has sent forth many a pupil to im- 
prove the’ breweries in other places. 

There is one peculiarity of this firm, that it has no public-houses 
under its control, but is wholly free; and its ales ought to reach the 
consumer as pure and unadulterated as they leave the brewery. If 
our Home Secretary had devoted his legislative powers to a bill 
which would have secured the public against adulteration of their 
beer, and that it should have been obtainable by the people at a 
public-house, as pure as it was when brewed, he would have con- 
ferred a blessing upon the minds and bodies of the community. 
The purity of ale should be no less the care of owr legislators than 
it was in the days of our forefathers. It has been regarded now as 
a ‘power in the State’—it pays a large amount to the exchequer ; the 
malt duty for last year being between 6,000,000/. and 7,000,000/. 
It is drank by at least two-thirds of the population of Europe ; under 
the tropical sun of the Indies it is ever in demand; blockades were 
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broken to furnish it to the Confederate army; and throughout America 
it holds its own amidst the charms of ‘ brandy-smashes,’ ‘ cock-tails,’ 
and ‘eye-openers;’ about eight hundred and fifty million gallons are 
brewed annually; wherever there is a thirsty soul, there is a market 
for it; its kingdom is co-extensive with civilisation, and it numbers 
as its subjects ‘ men of every tongue and colour under the sun.’ 


HENRY LAKE. 


THE STORY OF A CLAIMANT 


Since the publication of the above article in our July Number we 
have received a communication from Mr. A. G. Ditton, acting as 
solicitor for the Dowager Countess of Stirling, complaining of state- 
ments contained in the article, and of the tone in which it is written, 
which we regret to hear has been exceedingly painful to the family 
of the late Earl. We have also had submitted to us certain docu- 
ments, collected by Mr. Ditton, tending to clear up points in the 
evidence that, in the former litigation, were considered to be insuf- 
ficiently proved, but which it is not desirable, at the present stage 
of the intended litigation, to publish. In all probability the whole 
case will be shortly brought before the law-courts, when we may 
have an opportunity of again referring to this most interesting and 
important claim. 
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III, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


HawTHOoRNE ought to have been born in England. He has nothing 
of the pushing spirit of the Yankee, but a tender reverence for ivied 
walls and crumbling ruins and the memorials of vanished and half- 
remembered families. The very titles of his books proclaim the man; 
Our Old Home, The House of the Seven Gables, Mosses from an Old 
Manse, seem to belong to the most sequestered depths of our Eng- 
lish counties, and to be far remote in spirit from the rude vigour of a 
young nation. When Hawthorne wrote, however, America had not 
produced so pronounced a literature as it is now beginning to put forth. 
Transatlantic writers looked to the ‘old home’ for the formation of 
their style, and were not stung into inspiration by the grandeurs of 
their own land. America is only now at last beginning to realise the 
hitherto uncomprehended glories of what she is, and what she may be. 

Irving and Cooper show the plainest marks of English influence ; 
but as they try to illustrate the scenery of their own land, they may 
be considered in some sense the pioneers ofits proper literature. Of 
American poetry—and a native literature should be inaugurated by 
native song—we are just coming to a sight of the dawn; and a 
mighty and strange dawn it is. Longfellow is a minor English poet 
in all his essentials; Poe’s culture was mainly Greek; we have at 
length arrived at the birth ofan American bard. A sprawling Titan, 
flinging out his mighty uncouth limbs, proud of his strength, and 
made careless of criticism or opposition by the glow of a conscious 
mission; Walt Whitman is a monster worth gazing upon. ‘ He looks 
like a man,’ said old Lincoln; and certainly such a rude figure is 
more appropriate at the head of a nation’s literature than would be 
the most irreproachable fop, glittering with the spoil of Europe, mas- 
ter of dilettante, and perfect in polish. 

Among American writers now living, there are several who mani- 
fest a distinctive colour proper to their own land. Lowell, with his 
Biglow Papers, shows no traces of Europe. Artemus Ward intro- 
duces to our notice a novelty in humorous writing which no country 
but America could have produced; and the present decade brings 
before us a book of travels, The New Pilgrim’s Progress, by Mr. 
Clemens, sometime of San Francisco, better known under his nom de 
plume of Mark Twain, which, with all Artemus Ward’s sly touches 
of satire, unites that mixture of the deepest pathos with the strangest 
levity which we are beginning to look upon as the legitimate manifes- 
tation of the American spirit. 
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Hawthorne, who has now been more than ten years dead, may 
be taken as a representative of an earlier epoch, when his country’s 
literature was altogether tinctured by English tradition. In writing 
a history of American literature, Hawthorne must be put down to 
the Anglo-American period. He travels in England, he writes of 
England, his style is English, and he feels the want of English 
legend stores, his own vivid and business-like America not affording 
scope enough for his ideality and spiritual imagination to work in. 

He was a man of most delicate and sensitive nerve, and seems 
to have been influenced by what was most weird and mysterious in 
English literature of his day. His own climate, which tends more 
strongly to the production of magnetism than animalism, doubtless 
added to the effect of this. 

Hawthorne was in a high degree subject to nervous impressions. 
Whenever his friends noticed him to be struck by any uncommon or 
startling incident, they said to themselves that they might rely upon 
seeing it worked out in a story before a very long time should elapse. 
It is said, a discovery among the old records of Boston of the use of 
the letter A as a badge of disgrace affixed to the dress of women 
convicted of adultery, was the origin of the romance of the Scarlet 
Letter; and we are told that a remark in Trelawny’s book upon 
Byron and Shelley with respect to the malformation of the feet of 
the former suggested the story called the ‘ Marble Fawn,’ which forms 
part of the volume entitled Transformation. 

He stands out from busy Americans, a quiet, dreamy, mystical 
figure. In society, it is said, and even in the company of his most 
intimate friends, he would frequently pass an evening in perfect 
silence, half-hidden in a corner of the room. But he would miss 
nothing of what was going on; not a word, not a thought would 
escape him; and his eyes, with silent answers of sympathy and appre- 
ciation for everything that might ask for it, would speak ever more 
eloquently than words. 

This quietude of habit was doubtless in a great measure consti- 
tutional; but perhaps the intellectual solitude of his earlier years had 
something to do with it. The T'wice-told Tales were issued one by 
one from his pen during a time when he was altogether unknown ; 
and his disposition of mind and style of writing, though calculated to 
gain lasting friendships and appreciation, were not of a kind to stir 
up a public to a hasty and energetic recognition. For a good many 
years he was, as he says himself, ‘the obscurest man of letters in 
America ;’ and speaking of the Twice-told Tales, that were the pro- 
duct of his obscure early manhood, he says, ‘ They have the pale 
tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade—the coolness 
of a meditative habit, which diffuses itself through the feeling and 
observation of every sketch.’ 

But though mystical in style, he is not obscure or colourless; 
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and in the following exquisite sentence of criticism he is too hard 
upon himself: ‘The book, if you would see anything in it, requires 
to be read in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in which it was 
written. If opened in the sunshine, it is apt to look exceedingly like 
a volume of blank pages.’ 

He was full of dreamy fancies, containing sometimes more of sen- 
timent than vigour. This was one of his fancies—to sit and look 
upon the face of some wrinkled and decrepit old creature, and striv- 
ing by imagination to shadow forth the former features and expres- 
sion, ere the complexion was sallow and the eyes were dim, so to 
re-create it in youth and beauty. Then he would let the imaginary 
years roll back, and contemplate in the clear light of reality the pain- 
ful ravages of trouble and time. Meet occupation for a dreamer, this; 
but it does not seem American. 

While in England, Hawthorne’s ‘ pale-tinted and retiring flower’ 
would appear to have somewhat expanded. His friends were aston- 
ished to find that the shy and silent individual had broken the charm 
that bound him, and had made speeches in public, and comported 
himself generally so as to call forth the personal esteem of the lite- 
rary circles into which he had gained access. 

Hawthorne’s descriptions of English scenery and the places which 
he visited are graceful and interesting. Jotted down, as they appear 
to have been from time to time in his note-book, they have a reality 
and spontaneity which are charming. 

His criticisms upon the English lakes are, as might be expected 
from an American, somewhat depreciatory ; but, uttered with Haw- 
thorne’s wonted gentleness of manner, are quite worthy of being lis- 
tened to. The following is what he said about Rydal water, which 
he passed on his way to Wordsworth’s house. Hawthorne’s party, 
by the bye, were very nearly making a mistake with regard to the 
right house; they were beginning to be sentimental about a house 
with gables, and were peering over the garden-wall, and hoping to 
be able to pilfer some little memorial flower or leaf, when a gardener 
approached, with the information that the house belonged to Mr. Ball, 
a Quaker gentleman. ‘ How absurd,’ says Hawthorne, ‘it would 
have been if we had carried away ivy-leaves and tender recollections 
from this domicile of a respectable Quaker!’ 

But as to Rydal mere, which he had just passed, he says, ‘It 
certainly did look very small; and I said, in my American scorn, that 
I could carry it away easily in a porringer, for it is nothing more than 
a grassy-bordered pool among the surrounding hills, which ascend di- 
rectly from the margin, so that one might fancy it not a permanent body 
of water, but a rather extensive accumulation of recent rain. More- 
over, it was rippled with a breeze; and so, as I remember it, though 
* the sun shone, it looked dull and sulky, like a child out of humour. 
Now, the best thing these small ponds can do is to keep perfectly 
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calm and smooth, and not to attempt to show-off any airs of their 
own, but content themselves with serving as a mirror for whatever 
of beautiful or picturesque there may be in the scenery around them.’ 
There is certainly a most exquisite irony in this; and the idea is a 
pretty one that the immeasurable ocean may lash itself into mighty 
foam and storm at its will, being grand from its very mightiness; 
but that the little mere must be content with its state, and not make 
prominent its insignificance, for fear of becoming contemptible. There 
is even more than prettiness in such an idea: it contains a delicate 
sense of harmony and appositeness. Human beings have some as- 
pects in common with lakes; and we can suitably transfer from one 
to the other Hawthorne’s idea. 

In Hawthorne’s own writings there is something which conveys 
the idea of accord with Wordsworth’s home and Wordsworth’s works. 
In each there is the same gentle tranquillity of disposition, the same 
clearness and innocency of mind, the same transparent flow of ex- 
pression, never halting or broken, but never hurried by the breath of 
great excitements or disturbed by the winds and storms of a master 
passion; gentle contemplation, delicate and clear imagination, powers 
of minute observation and knowledge of the meanings of nature’s sym- 
bols, and soft yet forcible ways of speech: such gifts did they share 
in common. Hawthorne’s name is singularly in harmony with his 
character; indeed, it was for a long time supposed, while he was un- 
known in literary circles, that it was an assumed one, and that he was 
a shy sensitive man, symbolising under a quaint name, that seems to 
bear in it the tranquillity of bygone years and the gentle fragrance of 
hedge-flowers, his own personal characteristics. As under present 
arrangements no man is able to select his own nomenclature, it may 
be taken as a happy coincidence when name and qualities are in har- 
mony. There is no doubt that a man’s qualities are reflected upon 
and help to give an ideal character to his name; but what could be 
& more expressive exponent of the gentle reserve and constitutional 
sensitiveness and timidity of our author than the soft syllables of his 
prenomen ? what more in harmony with ‘ the pale tint of flowers that 
blossom in too retired a shade’ than his surname of Hawthorne ? 

Longfellow’s tribute to his genius is well worthy of being quoted: 
‘ Live ever, sweet, sweet book! It comes from the hand of a man 
of genius. Everything about it has the freshness of morning and of 
May. These flowers and green leaves of poetry have not the dust of 
the highway upon them. They have been gathered fresh from the 
secret places of a peaceful and gentle heart. There flow deep waters, 
silent, calm, and cool, and the green leaves look into them and God’s 
blue heaven. The book, though in prose, is nevertheless written by 
a poet. He looks upon all things in the spirit of love, and with lively 
sympathies; for to him external form is but the representation of 
internal being, all things having a life, an end, and aim.’ 
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Longfellow and Hawthorne were classmates when students at 
Bowdoin College in Maine; and it is very pleasant to see old boys 
give each other worthy tribute of admiration. We are curious, how- 
ever, to know whether the following ever came before the notice of 
Mr. Longfellow: ‘ Live ever, sweete booke—the simple image of his 
gentle witt, and the golden pillar of his noble courage—and ever 
notify unto the world that thy writer was the secretary of eloquence, 
the breath of the Muses, the honey-bee of the daintyest flowers of 
witt and arte, the pith of moral and intellectual virtues.’ This is from 
Harvey Pierce’s Supererogation, and refers to Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Arcadia; and if Mr. Longfellow has chanced to meet with it, his 
memory has carried away ‘ Live ever, sweete booke,’ and his fancy 
has changed the ‘ daintyest flowers of witt and arte’ to the ‘ flowers 
and green leaves of poetry,’ in order to add them to the laurels of 
his friend. 

Hawthorne and Irving have by some been brought into compari- 
son as the leaders of the unrhymed poetry of America. In this respect 
we consider that the certain palm is due to Hawthorne, as standing 
on a more ideal and poetic elevation than the other, as possessed of 
a rarer spirit, and a higher delicacy of taste and feeling. Hawthorne 
is sensible of the American novelist’s special difficulty in the selection 
of a site on which to build up the fictions of his imagination; a site 
which shall be solid and life-like, and yet sufficiently far removed from 
the day’s actualities for one to throw some light of ideality upon the 
creations who walk thereon. He says: ‘In the old countries, with 
which fiction has long been conversant, a certain conventional privi- 
lege seems to be awarded to the romancer; his work is not put ex- 
actly side by side with nature, and he is allowed a license with regard 
to everyday probability, in view of the improved effects which he is 
bound to produce thereby. Among ourselves, on the contrary, there 
is as yet no such Faéry Land, so like the real world that, in a suit- 
able remoteness, one cannot well tell the difference, but with an atmo- 
sphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which the inhabitants 
have a propriety of their own. This atmosphere is what the American 
romancer needs. In its absence, the beings of imagination are com- 
pelled to show themselves in the same category as actually living 
mortals; a necessity that generally renders the paint and pasteboard 
of their composition but too painfully discernible.’ 

With a view of obviating this difficulty, Hawthorne chooses Brook 
Farm in Roxburg as the scene of one of his works of fiction, the 
Blithedale Romance. This village was chosen by a number of enthu- 
siasts impregnated with the socialistic spirit of Robert Owen and 
others as the scene of new experiments in the way of living. Such 
experiments, with one or two exceptions—that of the Shaker colony 
being a notable one—have invariably met with a sad fatality, and been 
broken up after lasting but afew years. All such communities must 
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stand upon an agricultural basis; and the soil of Brook Farm, it is 
said, was notoriously unpropitious. 

Many of the more elevated minds of America were interested in 
this scheme. Hawthorne himself ‘ had the good fortune,’ as he says, 
‘for a time to be personally connected with it.’ In the Blithedale 
Romance, however, there is no actual painting of the characters who 
composed this community. He wanted a stage for his imaginary 
beings to act upon, and here was one quite as alien from ordinary 
life as if the village were centuries old, and affording, besides, ample 
scope for the development of every kind of intellectual variety in his 
dramatis persone. Emerson and Margaret Fuller, although never be- 
coming members of the Brook-Farm Association, were yet interested 
in its progress, and kindly disposed towards it. Margaret Fuller, it 
is said, must be considered to have given birth in Hawthorne’s brain 
to the suggestion of the character of Zenobia in the Blithedale Ro- 
mance. There were yet many points of difference between the real 
and the ideal personage, and in the picture Hawthorne has drawn 
he has blended characteristics drawn from another source with the 
lineaments of Margaret Fuller. Hawthorne is careful to guard against 
any imputation of copying from the life in his sketch. ‘ Had he at- 
tempted it,’ he says, ‘ his associates would at least have recognised 
the touches of a friendly pencil. But he has done nothing of the 
kind. The self-concentrated Philanthropist ; the high-spirited Wo- 
man, bruising herself against the narrow limitations of her sex ; the 
weakly Maiden, whose tremulous nerves endow her with sibylline 
attributes; the minor Poet, beginning life with strenuous aspirations, 
which die out with his youthful fervour—all these might have been 
looked for at Brook Farm, but, by some accident, never made their 
appearance there.’ 

In this volume, as well as in others of Hawthorne’s, there is to 
be found depicted the working of a large amount of morbid spiritual 
excitement. Some of this magnetic disturbance was probably com- 
municated to Hawthorne by English literature, which about the time 
he wrote had some special development in that direction; but then 
in America there is a special predisposition to tendencies of such a 
nature. We all know of the Revival frenzy in America, of the ori- 
ginal forms of religion exhibited there, of the Shakers and the spi- 
ritual mediums, and other abnormal and unusual manifestations. 
Many writers have touched upon this point. Dr. Holmes alludes to 
‘influences, climatic or other,’ prevailing in America; Hepworth 
Dixon thinks the influence of the Red Indians has something to do 
with it. The American climate has certainly an influence upon the 
physical conformation of its people different from that of Europe. 
From what we have seen of Americans, we imagine them as a thinner: 
and brighter-eyed race than ourselves; and without doubt their spiri- 
tual qualities correspond in some manner with these characteristics. 
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Like Dickens, Hawthorne has left behind him an unfinished 
work ; but, while the former lived to execute half of Edwin Drood, 
all that is given us of Hawthorne’s book, The Dolliver Romance, 
is its first chapter, a beautiful fragment, which has been published 
by itself under the name of Pansie. In several points the works of 
these two writers are susceptible of comparison. Dickens’ wonder- 
ful faculty of accumulating and giving life to a rich fullness of de- 
scriptive detail Hawthorne certainly shares ; and the quaint manner, 
half-humorous, half-sad, of painting the forlorn aspects of life, the 
individuals isolated and drooping, the neglected waifs and strays of 
humanity, they both have in common. In the description of the 
aged and rheumatic apothecary, Dr. Dolliver, left alone in the world 
with his grandchild, sole sunbeam of his existence, we have Dickens 
all over. The infirm old patriarch is about commencing his daily 
routine by getting out of bed. ‘ With cautious movements, and only 
a groan or two, the good Doctor transferred himself from the bed to 
the floor, where he stood awhile, gazing from one piece of quaint 
furniture to another... . and steadying himself by the bedpost, 
while his inert brain, still partially benumbed with sleep, came slowly 
into accordance with the realities around him. The object which 
most helped to bring Dr. Dolliver completely to his waking percep- 
tions was one that common observers might suppose to have been 
snatched bodily out of his dreams. The same sunbeam that had 
dazzled the Doctor between the bed-curtains gleamed on the wea- 
ther-beaten gilding which had once adorned this mysterious symbol, 
and showed it to be an enormous serpent, twining round a wooden 
post, and reaching quite from the floor of the chamber to its ceiling. 
It was evidently a thing that could boast of considerable antiquity, 
the dry-rot having eaten out its eyes and gnawed away the tip of its 
tail; and it must have stood long exposed to the atmosphere, for a 
kind of gray moss had partially overspread its tarnished gilt surface, 
and a swallow, or other familiar little bird, in some bygone summer, 
seemed to have built its nest in the yawning and exaggerated mouth. 
It looked like a kind of Manichean idol, which might have been 
elevated on a pedestal for a century or so, enjoying the worship of 
its votaries in the open air, until the impious sect perished from 
among men—all save old Dr. Dolliver, who had set up this monster 
in his bedchamber for the convenience of private devotion. . . . Not 
to make a farther mystery about a very simple matter, this bedimmed 
and rotten reptile was once the medical emblem or apothecary’s sign 
of the famous Dr. Swinnerton, who practised physic in the earlier 
days of New England, when a head of A‘sculapius or Hippocrates 
would have vexed the souls of the righteous as savouring of heathen- 
dom. The ancient dispenser of drugs had therefore set up an image 
of the Brazen Serpent, and followed his business for many years, 
with great credit, under this scriptural device; and Dr. Dolliver, 
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being the apprentice, pupil, and humble friend of the learned Swin- 
nerton’s old age, had inherited the symbolic snake and much other 
valuable property by his bequest. While the patriarch was putting 
on his small-clothes, he took care to stand in the parallelogram of 
bright sunshine that fell upon the uncarpeted floor.’ 

This last paragraph is a touch of delicate and artistic fancy ex- 
celled by nothing of Dickens’s in the same way. Dr. Dolliver, while 
dressing, looks out upon ‘a burial-ground, on the corner of which he 
dwelt. There lay many an old acquaintance who had gone to sleep 
with the flavour of Dr. Dolliver’s tinctures and powders upon his 
tongue; it was the patient’s final bitter taste of this world, and 
perhaps doomed to be a recollected nauseousness in the next.’ This 
irony of Hawthorne’s is rather hard upon the poor doctors ; alas for 
them, if they soon join us in the next world, and come to inquire 
after our health in the new state of being, before the bitter flavour 
of the drugs that killed us shall have passed away from our palate ! 

Besides their common faculty of sombre painting in the forlorn 
colour gray, there are many points of resemblance between Haw- 
thorne and Dickens. The latter may have a wider scope of experience 
and a greater power of stamping his pictures upon the reader; but 
wherever we come upon a subject the treatment of which calls forth 
real pathos, we find the American drawing us into a higher and clearer 
light than his English brother. We have always thought some of 
Dickens’s touching scenes rather forced and made-up for effect ; but 
then Dickens was a man of the world, who wrote as his knowledge 
of the world taught him would be most taking, while Hawthorne 
seems to have inhabited a sort of spiritual fairyland, the greetings 
of whose denizens were always tender and touching. To one who 
knows the way into such a region, every object can be transformed 
into entrance and portal. Even old Dolliver could dream by his fire- 
side, ‘gazing in among the massive coals, and absorbing their glow 
into those cavernous abysses with which all men communicate.’ 

We take it as a great loss to us that Paxsie must for ever re- 
main a fragment. Books like Hawthorne’s, full of dreamy calm and 
mystical suggestiveness, possess a large amount of soothing and 
tranquillising power, and exert a soft influence like music on spirits 
wearied in the arduous work-a-day world. 

Hawthorne’s English Note-Books were published here but a 
short time ago; and the French and Italian Note-Books have recently 
appeared in a serial form in one of the magazines. Septimius, the 
last published in this country of Hawthorne’s works, in its spiritu- 
ality and incompleteness, is an example of his distinctive faculties 
and of his eccentric method of composition. 


KENINGALE COOK, B.A. 
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THE snipe is to be met with throughout the Old World, from Si- 
beria to the Cape of Good Hope ; while in most parts of America 
it is also common enough. In winter time, this bird may be found 
inhabiting all the marshy and wet grounds of the United Kingdom. 
In the summer, they disperse over our mountains and moors, there 
to bring forth their young. The peculiar ‘ piping’ noise made by 
these birds in April is a certain indication, when heard, that they 
are breeding in the vicinity. It is asserted by many naturalists that 
the majority of the birds frequenting marshy lands during winter in 
the United Kingdom migrate to breed in the summer time. Such, 
however, is not our experience, as we have always found that where 
the situation was at all suitable for them to bring forth their long- 
billed progeny, there they were always to be found. 

Indeed, it stands to reason, that because hard frost compels 
thém to frequent certain warm springs and marshes in the winter, 
we have no right to expect them to breed in the same spots in sum- 
mer, which, for the most part, are then dried up and so hard that a 
snipe could not get its bill into the ground to search for food, even 
if it wished to do so. Hence, by their absence from certain spots in 
summer which they frequent in winter, it is rather hastily assumed that 
they leave the country altogether. In Ireland, for instance, where vast 
bogs afford secure retreats for breeding, thousands of them may be 
‘flushed in summer time; indeed, when fishing in streams running 
through wild and unfrequented parts of that country, bordering on marsh 
land, we have repeatedly flushed quantities of these birds, and also dis- 
covered their nests. On the other hand, it is indisputable that large 
numbers arrive from ‘ over sea’ in various parts of the country in the 
autumn, as the following observations made by a Norfolk gentleman, 
and chronicled in many works on natural history, go to prove. He 
says, ‘that their first coming is early in September, which is 
merely transitory, stopping for a day or two, perhaps only for a few 
hours ; they are then often found in large ‘‘ wisps,’’ but do not lie 
well. At the end of October, the greatest number arrive, are found 
more universally dispersed, and afford better amusement than earlier 
in the season; but immediately, as the severity of winter commences, 
they almost entirely disappear, and return no more till March, pre- 
vious to their final departure.’ Where they located themselves in 
the mean time, or to what place their final departure was supposed 
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to be taken, no one seems to have hazarded a conjecture. In Japan 
they breed in vast numbers, and are found all the year round. The cli- 
mate ofthat country much resembles England. Snipe also breed in large 
numbers in Java, which, as those who have been there can assert, is a 
very warm climate. They also breed largely in Egypt. There is no ne- 
cessity for their leaving England to breed, and our own impression is 
that wherever the ground is suitable, they do breed, regardless of cli- 
mate. The nest is generally located at the foot of some marsh shrub, or 
on a rushy hummock. The egg is large for the size of the bird; and 
the mother never deserts her young until their bills are hard enough to 
bore for their own food wherever they feel inclined. When disturbed 
much in the breeding season, they soar to a great height, the male 
making a singular bleating noise, which in the ‘ good old times,’ 
when everything was argued from the supernatural, was called cam- 
pana celostis; and when descending from this altitude, they dart 
down most rapidly. The cock also, when the hen is sitting, poises 
himself in mid air when over her, making a whistling and often 
a drumming noise; whether this noise is ventriloquial, or produced 
by the motion of his wings, it has never been correctly ascertained. 
Some say one thing, some another, and volumes have been written 
in the sporting journals pro and con. For our own part, we merely 
wish to point out that boys by an ingenious arrangement can make 
a kite utter a similar humming or drumming noise, and we there- 
fore incline to the belief that it is produced from a sudden rigidity 
of the wings during a downward rush through the air. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that the whistle tied by the Chinese to the 
backs of their pigeon’s tails, which during flight makes a hum- 
ming whistling noise, and frightens away a pursuing hawk, emits 
a sound very similar to that of the snipe, and may, for aught we 
know, be produced by the larynx of that bird. But we must here 
dismiss the matter, and leave this singular sound where it always 
has been, in nubibus. 

Snipe feed on worms and insects which they find in the moist 
ground, as also on snails, which last have been found whole in their 
stomachs. They usually have abundance of fat, which is not apt to 
cloy, and rarely disagrees with those that eat it. The snipe is cooked 
like the woodcock, without extracting the ‘trail,’ and is justly es- 
teemed for its delicious flavour. The jack-snipe is a smaller bird 
than the common snipe, and never met with in such numbers; it lies 
very close, and from its habit of dropping as if shot just before 
the trigger is pulled, often leads the sportsman to think that he has 
hit, when, upon proceeding to pick up his bird, he is startled by 
the apparition of the defunct vigorously taking wing. Maxwell, who 
in his Wild Sports of the West always has a tale apropos to some- 
thing, amusingly describes the peculiar knack of dropping this bird 
has, by relating how one in the neighbourhood of Castlebar afforded the 
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garrison sport for a winter; one gallant sabreur alone having enjoyed 
twenty-three shots at this charmed ‘jack-snipe,’ who eventually was 
shot, accidentally, as many believed, to the great grief of his friends 
in garrison. The great, or solitary, snipe is not a common bird in 
England, though often met with in Scotland and Ireland. They 
are, as a rule, found alone, hence the sobriquet. We once heard 
a dogmatic and choleric naval captain assert ‘ that snipe always lift 
themselves up off the ground with their bills prior to taking flight,’ 
and that at this precise moment he always shot them. This idea 
that the snipe makes use of its bill as a leaping-pole is not by any 
means uncommon amongst ignorant people. Johnson, in his 
Shooter’s Companion, says, ‘In those parts of the country where 
I have resided, the idea that the snipe rose from its bill, or, that 
in rising from the ground to fly, this bird pushed itself up by its 
long bill, so as to be able to use its wings, was the uniform and 
mistaken belief.’ The fact of the matter is, a sportsman rarely, if 
ever, sees a snipe on the ground before it rises; and, with the ex- 
ception of the gallant officer hereinbefore mentioned, we never re- 
member having met with any one who positively asserted that he 
actually saw this wonderful phenomenon. We dismiss it, as John- 
son did, as a ‘fond thing vainly invented.’ The snipe is regarded, 
and justly so, as a difficult bird to hit, from its peculiarly erratic 
and zigzag flight for the first few hundred yards of its aerial career. 
Perhaps the best recipe we have heard for using a gun against 
these birds fell from the lips of a gallant relict of our Peninsular 
army, and a veteran sportsman to boot: ‘ Shoot,’ he used to incul- 
cate upon us—‘ shoot at or about where you expect the bird will be 
when you press the trigger.’ Snipe-shooting, like most arts, can 
only be acquired by excessive practice, and by opportunity of irdulg- 
ence in the pastime. The best method to pursue on a ‘beat’ for 
these birds, is to walk down wind, as they prefer flying in the 
‘ wind’s eye,’ and thus give a semicircular flight within reach of the 
sportsman, and remain within gunshot a longer time in trying to ac- 
complish their object. A very slight blow brings down this bird ; 
and, unless carefully marked, they are often difficult to find. We 
have seen it gravely asserted in quasi-sporting books that wounded 
snipe never run from the spot they fall in when hit. Having 
frequently seen them do it, both in the bogs of Ireland and the 
‘ paddy-fields’ of Japan, we must either disbelieve in the evidence of 
our senses, or the veracity of these eminent authors. An old pointer 
is best for snipe-shooting, as a slow but sure dog is what is re- 
quired for this sport ; a young and hot dog, given to long and wild 
ranges, being more likely to put up the birds in a ‘ wisp’ than to 
induce them to lie, by ‘ pottering’ amongst them, and ‘ winding’ 
their whereabouts at a distance, thus giving the shooter time to de- 
liberately and carefully walk them up one by one. It very often 
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happens that even the best dog will fail to detect the presence of 
these birds, although almost under his nose, as they often drop from 
the air on to a spot and lie as flat as stones; and if other birds have 
not frequented the place, he has little or no chance of detecting them 
by their effluvium, as it is very faint. When birds are plentiful, how- 
ever, a dog is unnecessary, as they can be easily ‘ walked up.’ Large 
parties are never successful at making large bags of snipe ; it is pre- 
eminently a sport where silence and skill go hand-in-hand ; and 
large shooting parties generally make more noise and smoke than 
is conducive to sport. The best snipe-shots we have ever met kept 
‘both eyes open when firing.’ According to this rule, men of the 
world ought to kill more snipe than those who are unacquainted 
with its wiles. Such we believe to be the case, as it is an essential 
thing in snipe-shooting to have a quick eye and a ready hand. 

As the resorts of the snipe are for the most part amidst morasses, 
where walking, or struggling ahead rather, is a work of no little diffi- 
culty, and some danger of leaving a boot behind one, we recom- 
mend those who have been in such peril to wear the Idstone boot. 
Neither is it desirable to be weighted with the old-fashioned vel- 
veteen coat and its awkwardly situated pockets, out of which it is 
next to impossible to get a pin-cartridge, and most inconvenient to 
pull a central-fire. We eschew all shooting-coats of thick texture, 
both on account of their weight and of the fatigue resulting from 
their wear. It is most unpleasant to move about all day sweltering 
in a bath of retained perspiration. The noble lord who went out 
shooting on the moors clad in indiarubber garments of his own inven- 
tion killed himself thereby. For want of ventilation, his system 
was poisoned, and no medical skill availed to save him. The intro- 
duction of flax into the manufacture of shooting-coats, by Mr. Nicholl, 
of Fenchurch-street, has been hailed with delight by all experienced 
sportsmen. Mr. Nicholl has introduced a new cloth of very strong 
texture, but affording perfect ventilation—a result obtained by the 
judicious use of flax fibres in the manufacture. 

It is beyond doubt that we live in go-ahead days. It is also 
true that since the central-fire system was introduced by Mr. Daw, 
snipe have had less chance of escaping the deadly fusilade brought 
to bear on them by an ever-increasing host of sportsmen. As sol- 
diers, however brave, cannot fight unless properly clad, we trust our 
hints on clothing may be productive of an increase in the sportsman’s 


comfort and his game bag. CADWALLADER WADDY 
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CHAPTER I, THE SPIDER IN THE CUP, 


As long as Mr. Williams stayed with us, the attitude between 
Lucy and myself could only be one of armed neutrality. She was 
too plucky a girl to say anything to her father, or to let him see more 
than she could help how miserable she was. He saw something was 
wrong, however; but he said nothing. He took to an easy-chair on 
the lawn, with a cigar and the Liverpool Mercury, and didn’t seem 
to feel the difference between Dolydd and his own counting-house half 
as much as you'd have expected. 

I thought that things would go on better if I kept out of the way 
as much as possible, and with that view I had taken down my rod, 
and was going away to the river, when my father-in-law called to 
me, ‘ Ned, I want to speak to you.’ I brought a chair to his side. 

‘Ned,’ he said, ‘could you let me have ten thousand for a fort- 
night ?’ 

You might have knocked me down with a feather. I could just 
have raised ten pounds perhaps, and told him so. 

‘O, as far as that goes, there’s no difficulty in that—lend me the 
title-deeds of Dolydd, and sign a memorandum of deposit, and my 
bankers will let me have the money.’ 

—€ And if I don’t ?’ 

‘ Probably I shall suspend payment within a week.’ 

‘ And the two thousand pounds of Lucy’s ?’ 

‘Will go too. *Twon’t matter; I’ll make ’em again before I die.’ 

‘When do you want an answer ?” 

‘I’m going back by the seven from Ruabon—leave here about five.’ 

Well, I made up my mind at once I wouldn’t do it. Indeed, I 
couldn’t, being under a mortgage, as I told you; only I thought I 
wouldn’t tell him till he was going away, in order that the old gen- 
tleman might enjoy his visit as much as possible. So I sat down 
beside him, and began to talk about one thing or another. 

‘ By the way,’ I said, ‘ did you know anything of a man called 
Walter Weston ; he was a Liverpool man, I hear, and he used to 
live here ?’ 

‘Did I know anything of Walter Weston? I should think I 
did! You don’t mean to say he lived here !’ 
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‘Yes, he did; and never paid his last quarter’s rent. The 
creditors had sold everything before uncle, who was rather slow, you 
know, had found out anything was wrong.’ 

My father-in-law chuckled till the tears ran down his face. ‘Was 
that your uncle, that rum little chap in the peaked hat and the flap- 
tailed coat and the brown gaiters? Ha, ha! I shall never forget 
his coming into my counting-house at Liverpool and asking for his 
rent. Such a scarecrow I never saw!’ 

‘ Then you were the creditor who took advantage of him ?’ said 
I rather sharply—for I didn’t like his laughing at my uncle, and 
wanting to borrow the title-deeds of Dolydd all the time. 

‘How much do you think J lost by your friend Walter Weston ?’ 
cried my father-in-law, looking serious. ‘ Your uncle made noise 
enough about his twenty pounds; but how much do you think J lost 
—ten thousand pounds! Ah, and snapped my fingers at it, too.’ 

‘What! had you lent him money without security ?’ 

‘Td have lent him twice as much: but I had some sort of se- 
curity. I had a life-policy for ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Then you got that ?’ 

‘ Got it, bless you, I’ve been paying two hundred pounds a year 
for the last ten years to keep it up; but whether he’s dead or he’s 
living, the Lord only knows. But I know this, if I could prove his 
death it would be worth ten thousand pounds to me.’ ; 

‘I can prove it,’ I cried; and then I told him the ghost-story. 

With that he laughed worse than ever. He was as light-hearted 
an old fellow as ever you met. 

‘Ho, ho!’ he cried, ‘I can fancy going to the Universal Life 
Office with such a story as that. Lord, what a tale that'll be for 
’Change to-morrow! Walter once more! Ho, ho, ho! Ned, you'll 
be the death of me.’ 

I wasn’t so well pleased with the old gentleman’s hilarity. It’s 
a sign, I think, of a very narrow mind when a man’s constantly mak- 
ing jokes and fun out of nothing at all. Well, all the time I’d been 
chatting with him, the wind had fallen and clouds had gathered, and 
I heard a muttering of thunder in the air, and so I knew it was no 
use taking out my rod, and I put it away; but not caring to stop at 
home all the day and be laughed at by the old gentleman, I put my 
magic slate in my pocket, and leaving a note with David to say I 
was very sorry I could not part with my title-deeds and so on, and 
telling David to give it the old gentleman at the very last moment 
before he went, I started off for the mountains without saying a word 
to anybody where I was going. Rover overtook me when I was 
about to cross the river; but I sent him back, and he went home 
unwillingly, looking round every minute to see whether I hadn’t re- 
lented ; but I wouldn’t take him, for there were grouse breeding on 
the mountain, and Rover was young and skittish. 

Seconp Serizs, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. G 
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Cuapter II. 
ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Tue weather got worse as I left Dolydd behind me, and made 
my way up the flank of Pencerrig, the mountain which rose on the 
opposite side of the river. But the bluster of the elements suited 
my feelings exactly. Behind me, on the opposite hills, the thunder- 
clouds were clustered thickly, but on this side, although the rain every 
now and then came down in sharp rattling showers, yet the hills were 
still clear of the storm, andI could see before me a stretch of rough 
mountain pasture, part rock, part bog, and part coarse spongy turf. 

Presently I had mounted to a good height, and looking about 
me, found that I could see on the other side of the river the old 
man’s head; there was a kind of gleam of light upon it, a sulky 
crimson glow, and behind it the clouds were rolling and frothing and 
boiling as in some great caldron. I couldn’t see the cairn beyond ; 
probably I was too low, so I mounted higher and higher, and flying 
clouds began to wrap me about in wreaths of blinding soaking va- 
pours. But I kept on steadily upwards. I felt angry and desperate 
too, as if I didn’t care what would become of me. I stood at last 
on the edge of a ridge which was clear from mists. White clouds 
were wreathed below me. Thick vapours hid all the rest of the ridge 
but the point on which I stood. Ah, there was the old man’s head 
again! but where was the cairn? Lost in the seething caldron, 
veiled behind those agitated clouds. All of a sudden the clouds 
separated, the darker ones seemed to sink, the lighter to rise and 
float in a bright glowing vapour, which now formed the fringe of 
the heavens, the border which hid the junction of earth and sky. 
There was a universal pause and thrill throughout all the hills, as 
though they were awaiting the first throe of some portentous birth ; 
then from the caldron of the clouds shot a fierce tongue of flame, 
and all the artillery of heaven thundered forth, and every mountain 
bellowed with its echoes. But in all the crash and din, in all the 
glare and flame of that wild storm, I kept my eyes fixed on the old 
man of the mountain; and at the second sheet of fire the clouds 
belched forth, I saw distinctly, lit up in lurid glare, the tongue shoot- 
ing out of his mouth, the cairn standing forth out of the chasm. 

Next moment the downpour commenced, and everything was 
blotted from my sight—everything but the few yards of spongy turf 
and lichen-covered rocks immediately around me. I was wet to the 
bone, and chilled, and somewhat unnerved by the storm, and I seemed 
so cut off from all human help, so hopelessly and miserably alone, 
that it was some time before I could make up my mind in which 
way I should move, and ere I had taken more than a few steps I 
had completely lost all idea of the direction in which I was going. 
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Not even the glow of the sun could penetrate the thick water-clouds 
in which I was encompassed. North, south, east, or west were no 
longer existing points for me; I was the centre of a little circle which 
might be the universe for aught I knew, and I the only creature 
in it. ! 

Suddenly a chink, a cranny in the clouds revealed some dark 
undistinguishable mass looming upon me. It might be a distant 
hill, and I might be on the verge of a precipice, looking down into 
the valley lying between ; or it might be some hut or shealing close 
at hand—a blank wall even would be a comfort, and give me a little 
shelter ; anything was better than wandering aimlessly about, madly 
pelted by the elements. Cautiously and slowly verifying every step, 
I made my way in the direction of the black shadow; yet I almost 
touched the thing before I knew that it was no shadow, but a veritable 
mass of stone. For so worn and hoar it was with the storms of ages 
that it almost seemed a part of the driving mist, of the keen and 
biting wind. It was a Maen-hir, a monumental stone whose history 
is lost in the mist of ages. 

Standing sheltered under the lee of this venerable rock, and 
peering earnestly and carefully into the mist, I saw the shadows of 
other mighty stones lowering upon me. Indeed I stood within a 
charmed circle of these ancient Tolfeini, pointing solemnly upwards 
as though they were the fingers of dead ages. 

Within this circle the storm raged less fiercely, nay even for a 


moment there was a rift in the clouds, and a sickly gleam of the sun 
illumined the magic group. I could count the stones as they stood ; 
and I counted up to thirteen, and then I remembered that thirteen 
was the number of stars or crosses on the slab of slate, old John’s 


last legacy. 


Cuapter III. 
COME ON, SIR ; HERE’S THE PLACE; STAND STILL. 


Sranpine under the lee of the stone, with my teeth chattering 
in my head, I felt in my coat-pocket for the slate, and having found 
it, I carefully counted the crosses upon it, and satisfied myself once 
more that there were indeed thirteen. Moreover, I noticed that three 
of the crosses or stones were in a line with the man’s mouth and the 
cairn. The centre stone, at which I stood, was one of them of course: 
in the direct line with two others was the arrow pointing—where ? 
I had given up the idea of a slate-quarry now. The correspondence 
of the mystic circle with the distant cairn and the old man of the 
mountain could not be accidental, it must be referred to the dim 
past. Was I about to discover some hidden hoard of wealth? Was 
it some tomb of a forgotten king, or some treasury of Druidic wealth 
that was to be revealed to me? At any rate, I thought, the adven- 
ture would be one of peril. Not to men in holiday guise, not in the 
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sunshine and brightness of summer days, will Nature release her 
grasp of treasure so long in her keeping. In storm, in tempest, in 
trouble, in disaster, in gloom, in death, there you who would wrest 
her secrets from her must be content to struggle. Had it been 
yesterday only, I would have renounced the dangerous quest, would 
have broken the slate to pieces against the rock, have left the ad- 
venture unachieved. 

But to-day, when I had just experienced one of those quakes 
which make a man realise that the earth he deems so firm is but a 
crust throbbing and palpitating on subterranean fires—to-day I felt 
equal to any danger, wrought up to any desperate deed. 

How to begin. Where was the commencement of the clue? how 
should I distinguish in all this gathered gloom the distant features 
of the mountain? Here Nature aided me; for, as I stood looking 
blankly out into impalpable masses of gray darkness, like the drawing 
of a curtain the clouds opened, and through a thin gauzy veil, as it 
were, I saw the man’s head and his pointed tongue just over the 
sloping back of one of the stones. It was but for a moment; but 
the glimpse was sufficient. I had got the line. Still, what use was 
it to me? I could only plunge forward once more into the mist, to 
be in a moment hopelessly lost in it. 

Did the slate afford any farther guide? I thought that it did. 
Though rudely scratched, yet in measurement and distance it was 
carefully marked, and evidently to some scale. The arrow which 
pointed the way from the farther stone was of the exact length of 
the diameter of the circle. Across its farther end three rude scratches 
had been made, as though to designate the feathering ; but it struck 
me that these marks had reference to number, and that the true 
reading of the sign would be, three times the diameter of the circle 
measured in a direct line with the three maeni. But I could still 
hardly see across the circle from its centre: how should I maintain 
the line when I had once again lost sight of the stones in the mist? 

At any rate I would commence the attempt; and so I left the 
shelter of the centre stone, and walked towards the outer stone which 
stood in the line of the round-backed one over which I had seen the 
old man of the mountain. Now when I reached the foot of this 
boulder, I saw, lying there in the little crater the stone had formed 
with its chilling shadow, three white stones. Then I knew I was 
right. 

And yet the sight of those three white stones was in one sense 
a disappointment to me. Some one had been there—when ?—before 

“me. The lumps of white glittering quartz were of yesterday; a few 
years at farthest could only have elapsed since they were dug out of 
the quarry. Then again I started as I saw that there was a small 
heap of these stones close by. Was it one of the conditions of this 
arduous quest that the undertaker should leave behind him the means 
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of renewing the clue he was about to use? I thought so; and whilst 
I took up the three stones that lay by the side of the Tolfaen, I 
replaced them with three others, and placed on the top of these my 
slab of slate, the legacy of John Pugh. IfI returned, I would re- 
claim it; if not, there it was for the next comer. Then the thought 
struck me, how had it been with the man who went before me? had 
he ever returned ? 

I carefully paced the distance between the two stones in the cir- 
cumference of the circle, eighteen paces on each side of the centre 
stone, and then I took up the three white stones and began my 
march. 

At the thirty-sixth pace I stopped, wheeled round: my march 
had been in a direct line. I covered the centre stone with the one 
nearest me: here I put down a white stone, and went on. For the 
next thirty-six paces the ground was rough and uneven; I diverged 
too much to the right, and had to correct my bearings by some four 
feet. 

Now the mist had come on worse than ever; it was blinding, 
overpowering ; the day was declining too, darkness coming on; I 
could no longer verify my bearings by the stones; I must trust to my 
accuracy of foot. So I marched on steadily and firmly. I couldn’t 
even see the ground on which I trod; but kept myself square to the 
front nevertheless. 

Thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five; I paused. I thought it grew 
a trifle lighter to my face, though the mist was thicker than ever. 
Well, hereabouts was the end of my pilgrimage; one more step,—I 
threw down the stone before me, and felt for it with my foot that I 
might stamp it firmly into the soil. My foot touched nothing; I 
staggered, recovered myself, and then I heard the tumble of the stone 
as it struck against a rock a thousand feet below. I was on the edge 
of the great precipice of Craigddu. 


CuapTer IV. 
WAITING AND WATCHING. 


Here, whilst I pause for a moment to collect my thoughts, I'll 
give you an extract from my wife’s diary; she has an excellent 
heart, poor girl, though sadly wanting in discrimination. 

‘ Eight o’clock, and no Edward. The dinner has been kept back 
hour by hour, and now cook comes to tell me that it’s no use serv- 
ing it at all, for everything’s burnt to a cinder. ‘‘ Master’s dining 
out, depend upon it,’”’ she says. Would that I knew where he is! 
The uncertainty terrifies me ; no one shares my uneasiness. David 
says that ‘‘Master’s all right; he’s met somebody, and is gone home 
with him.”’ I know how angry Edward will be if I make any fuss 
about his absence. I think now, that if I were to hear his step in 
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the hall, I should run and meet him as of old; and yet—how can I 
forgive him ? 

‘Indeed, I don’t know that he would care to be forgiven. How 
strangely must he be altered, that he can calmly discuss with that 
woman the prospects of the removal of the obstacle! Yes, I think I 
could forgive anything but that, to be thought of as an obstacle,—my 
coming trouble calmly discounted as a possible means of deliverance 
to my husband. 0, it is hard to bear! And yet what can I do ? 

‘ Nine o’clock, still no Edward. A dreadful suspicion now seizes 
me! Has he left me? has he joined that woman? and—I can’t 
bear to think of it! That I shall never see him more, or meet him 
only as a stranger divided from him by a barrier more cruel than 
death! Isn’t it more dreadful to think that one should ever come to 
look coldly and with aversion on one we love, than that we should 
be separated by death ? And, ah, I don’t think Edward is so much to 
blame. He has been led astray by that woman; he is weak, very 
weak ; this fascinating widow has tempted him into compromising 
himself; ah, that I had her within the reach of these hands! It is 
she who calls me the obstacle, not Edward, thank God. 

‘Ten o'clock. I can endure this suspense no longer. David 
shall take the horse and ride over to Mrs. Weston’s; he shall beg 
him to return to me. I am ill; I can write no more. Farewell, 
brief life, of such chequered texture. Ned, the obstacle will soon be 
removed! Ned, my trouble has come upon me, and you are not here.’ 

It shows, I think, the unreasonable nature of women, that they 
are always making troubles for themselves over and above those with 
which Providence has gifted them. I can understand Lucy’s not 
being pleased with that letter of Mrs. Weston’s, through her not 
being acquainted with the allusions contained in it; but that she 
should blame me for being away from her when I’d have given all I 
possessed to be safe at home at Dolydd, does strike one as being 
—well—feminine. 

Well, indeed, when I found myself just on the point of tumbling 
over the precipice at Craigddu, I was fairly frightened; I could 
realise so strongly the peril I had escaped. I could feel myself fly- 
ing helplessly through the air; drops of sweat started from me, as I 
imagined that last fatal flight, the horror of the fall, measured by 
seconds indeed, but in intensity equal almost to the pleasures of a 
lifetime ; and the fierce shock when, like sparks riven from a flint, 
my very soul would fly into dispersed fragments. Nor was I yet safe; 
my next step might be my last. I had lost all sense of locality ; I 
had no conception of where I stood, in which direction I ought to 
retreat. 

I sank upon one knee, then upon both; then I laid myself flat 
on the wet slippery rock, and felt about with my hands for the verge 
of the precipice. Having discovered it, I began to crawl away, not 
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in an opposite direction—for aught I knew, this was a projecting but- 
tress, which might be precipitous on both sides—but in a direction 
almost parallel with the cliff and yet a little inclining inwards. The 
rocks were sharp and slippery, my knees and hands were soon cut 
and bleeding ; and thus I crawled painfully along till I almost ran 
my head against a rude stone wall. It was the wall of a little 
shanty, built between two overhanging boulders, which sheltered it 
from the action of the winds. Once more I rose erect, a man; I had 
been a poor crawling worm a moment since; that was over now; 
here was life and safety. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT MEANS THIS KNOCKING ? 


BEHOLD me now, seated on a rude bench in the little shanty. 
I have pulled down some boards, and have split them with my knife, 
and commenced to make a fire. I have matches with me, a pipe 
and tobacco. The wood is damp, and smoulders and smokes a good 
deal, the fireplace is wet, and the chimney drops moisture upon the 
sulky blaze; but I cut some dry punk from the under side of a 
rafter ; and when once I have established a flame, the fire speeds 
merrily enough; only I shall have to pull down the shanty to supply 
it with fuel. Joy of joys, there is a small heap of coal in a corner of 
the shanty! Things now look more cheerful. I have heart now to 
look about me, to reconnoitre my position. 

Outside, the mists are still driving steadily forwards, a march of 
phantom giants; they pour ceaselessly on; now and then there is a 
break for a moment in their serried files, only showing stronger and 
heavier battalions beyond. The twilight, which is fast closing in, 
tinges these shadowy forms with strange weird tints. The wind is 
rising, and wirries over head among the rocky points with ceaseless 
hum. It will be a wild night after a wild day. Haply these marching 
mists may drag entangled to the rocky shore below some luckless 
ship, for whose coming wives and maidens wait. 

I turned away from the gathering shadows without, and piled 
more fuel on the fire; for that was my one companion, the one 
relief to my utter loneliness and desolation. Here by this fire I 
would stay all night, and with the morning light I would make my 
way home again. I would search for treasures no more. After 
these wondrous phantasms of the mountains, old Weston was but a 
poor Cock-lane affair, after all. ‘ Yes,’ I said aloud, ‘ you may grub 
where you like, old mole; I'll trouble myself no more about your 
tapping.’ 

It was as if in answer to a challenge, that, from the bowels of 
the hill, I heard distinctly, above the hum of the wind, above the 
rattle of the torrents now beginning to make their voices heard in 
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turbulent haste, above all the strange and eerie sounds of the night, 
the tinkle of a hammer, Tap-a-tap, tap! Tap-a-tap, tap ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
ENTOMBED, 


Lone and intently did I listen to the sounds of the mysterious 
hammer. They ceased for atime, then resumed. I searched the hut 
carefully; I could discover nothing which could possibly account for 
the noise; but I noticed that I heard it more plainly in one corner 
of the hut. 

It had evidently been a miner’s hut this. Fragments of splintered 
quartz were strewn about; two or three broken crucibles were lying 
onthe ground; andin the corner was a round furnace something like 
a kitchen-copper. In this corner the sound was the loudest. The 
copper had a wooden lid to it, and when I removed this, the noise 
was still more plainly to be heard; the metal seemed to vibrate with 
each stroke of the hammer. The iron pan, which had formed, I 
thought, a sand-bath for some chemical process, was movable; and 
when I lifted it out, I found that the furnace underneath was a sham; 
the copper was the summit of a deep hole in the earth. 

The sounds of the hammer were now clear and distinct; there 
was no ground for any illusion about them. I peered down into the 
shaft; everything was in the blackest gloom. Then I took a billet 
from the fire, and held it as low as I could reach; and I saw then 
that just below the surface of the ground there was the head of a 
piece of timber, which was affixed to the side of the shaft, across 
which at intervals were nailed slips of wood—in fact, a workman’s 
ladder. 

I cannot tell you the strange fascination that the sound of the 
tapping hammer had for me. I was very much afraid; I trembled 
all over; I would have given worlds not to go; but I went. Yes, I 
climbed into the shaft, put my foot upon the first rung of the ladder, 
lowered myself carefully down, till I could clasp the beam with my 
hands; then, step by step, I descended into the mountain, the fire- 
light fading above me, but yet showing as a round circle of light in 
the intense darkness. 

I had descended some twenty feet, for I had counted twenty 
rungs of the ladder, and they were about a foot apart, when the wood 
upon which my weight was resting suddenly gave way; and although 
I held with my hands to the rung above my head, yet, with the sud- 
den weight thrown upon it, that also snapped; and after a momentary 
struggle, during which I clutched at and broke half-a-dozen rungs 
consecutively, with a loud scream I fell. There was a shock, a light 
as of a thousand suns in my eyes, and all was over—I was insen- 
sible. 
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CuaprTer VII. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


WHEN I came to myself—for I needn’t tell you I did come to 
myself, or else I shouldn’t be here to tell the tale—and my friends 
say to me, by the way, that if I’d told the story in the third person 
it would have been more effective; but I hate affectation, and would 
scorn to make myself out to be anything I wasn’t—well, when I came 
to myself, I didn’t know where I was. I fancied I was in bed at 
Dolydd, and felt above my head for the bell-rope to ring for hot 
water. Then I came over all sick and queer, and remembrance came 
to me, and an awful sense of misery and oppression, for I was lying 
in the heart of the rocks, and never a soul knew where to look for me. 

It was very fortunate that I had a box of wax matches in my 
pocket, and shows how much better they are to carry than those 
nasty stinking vesuvians, that only smoulder and sputter and poison 
the air with their smell, besides burning holes in your clothes and 
making little blisters on your gloves; and as for not being able to 
get a light when the wind’s blowing, why, my shepherd, William 
Evans, never carries anything at all but half-a-dozen matches—out 
of a box eight for a penny—in his waistcoat-pocket, and he’ll light 
his pipe on the wildest night on the windiest mountain-top. Early 
education is the thing; and I’d have these new-fangled school-boards 
see to teaching their boys to light matches on windy days, and so do 
away with those nasty fizzing things that smell as bad as the drains, 
though not perhaps so unwholesome. 

But I thought of nothing of the sort then; I only thought how 
dark it was, and how terribly still. Then I wished for stillness once 
more, and I felt afraid to strike the match I held in my hand—nay, 
I dropped it into the darkness, for I heard the hammer once more, 
tap-a-tap, tap, tap, just close to my ears. In my terror I called out, 
I shouted; and the tapping seemed to me to stop for a moment, as 
if somebody were listening; but then it went on again as fast as ever. 
‘Come, take courage,’ my inner man said to me; ‘ you are done for; 
you'll never get out of this hole; all the demons in the mountain can 
do nothing worse to you; at least, look, see what is going to hap- 
pen, at all events.’ So I felt for my box of matches again, and struck 
a light. 

You know what Shakespeare says about conscience making cow- 
ards of us all; but, on my word, I think that conscience himself is 
the biggest coward of the lot. He’s always urging you on to do some- 
thing you don’t want to, and when you’ve done it, and the stones 
are whizzing about your ears, off goes master conscience; never a 
word has he to speak to you or encourage you till all the danger’s 
over, and then: ‘ Why didn’t you do this or that? and how was it 
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your head didn’t break the stones?’ Bah! I’ve no patience with it, 
and wish I hadn’t got such a useless foolish thing. And all this 
time I’m beating about the bush, because I don’t like to tell you 
what I saw when I lit the match. 

I was in a narrow square tunnel—a level, in fact, of some work- 
ing of amine. I was lying in a heap of powdered quartz, which had 
indeed broken my fall, and probably saved my life; but just at my 
elbow was sitting an old man in a broad-peaked German cap, sitting 
bolt upright against the side of the tunnel, rap-a-tap tapping with a 
hammer. Then my match went out, and I could see no more. The 
horror of the sight gave me strength. I sprang to my feet; the light 
had faded away from the shaft above, but it was still a little less 
black than the tunnel, and I could just see the white timber which 
stretched upwards to the opening; but the rungs of the ladder had 
been snapped in my fall. I tried to clamber up by hands and feet. 
The fastenings of the balk were loose and rotten, and the beam fell 
across the shaft, and fragments of loosened rock came rattling down. 
Once more I came down upon the heap of powdered quartz. I think 
my senses must have left me for atime. The next thing I remember 
was that I was conscious that the tapping had ceased, and that the 
cavern was not quite so dark as it had been before. I could indeed 
dimly distinguish the outline of the figure beside me; either my eyes 
had grown accustomed to the darkness, or light had come in some 
mysterious way. I lay in a kind of trance, I felt unable to move. 
Next I heard a low suppressed moan, a sort of melancholy cry. 

By heavens, it was a dog! for the cry became a bark, a joyous 
bark, and it came from the top of the shaft. I knew the bark too; 
it was Rover’s; and I shouted merrily back to him. Friends had 
come—safety? No, only the dog. There were no answering shouts, 
no footsteps overhead ; it was only poor Rover, who had tracked me 
by himself, and who was now answering my call by rapturous barks. 
What could he do for me, poor dog? 


CuapTer VIII. 
METHOUGHT HIS EYES WERE TWO FULL MOONS. 


THE knowledge, however, that I was not entirely lone and de- 
serted gave me courage. Once more I lit a match; and then, look- 
ing overhead, I saw two glaring balls of fire peering down upon me: 
they were the dog’s eyes, and he would have leapt down the shaft 
to me, but I called to him, and bade him lie down. Then I turned 
to the old man of the mountain; and as I did so I caught sight of 
some splinters of fir lying in a little niche in the wall. They were 
dry and resinous, and when I put a light to them they blazed up 
finely. Then I saw that the old man was a skeleton. Yes, he 
was sitting there, pinned to the wall by a sharp fragment of rock 
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which had fallen from the roof above. His leather miner’s dress 
had kept his frame together. The corbies had picked his bones; but 
they are clean workers, and no wandering dogs had been able to 
quarrel over his limbs. 

But the tapping hammer! The ingenious old man had con- 
trived a little shoot of water, which he had led from a spring above, 
and in this shoot he had fixed a tiny turbine no bigger than a watch, 
to rock the crucible in which he tested his powdered ore as he got 
it from the sides of the level; and this turbine, only working in wet 
weather, when there was a heavy flow of water, had kept the ham- 
mer a-going, tap, tap, tap, at intervals for ten long years. The old 
man had perished in the moment of success ; for he had just struck 
a vein of the richest quartz that ever eyes beheld. It fairly dazzled 
me as I flashed the light upon the glistening rocks; for it stood out 
in specks and sparkles and yellow streaks, and caught the gleam of 
the torch, so that I might have fancied I had reached Aladdin’s 
underground garden. But of what use to me was all this gold, here 
buried alive in the rock, my only link with the living world a poor 
dumb dog? Yet even that link was something; and wearied out 
with toil and excitement, I fell asleep upon the bed of pounded 
quartz. 

CuapTer IX. 


MOONLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 


WueEn I awoke it was twilight in the tunnel. I could see dis- 
tinctly every object within it. The light came from the farther end 
of the level, which took a sharp turn a dozen yards from the shaft. 
T rose, and found myself stiff, indeed, with cold and rheum, but not 
any the worse in limb, and made my way to the farther end, care- 
fully averting my head from the sitting figure. A broad gleam of 
sunlight struck upon me as I turned the corner of the level; it 
opened in the face of the precipice, and from its mouth was visible 
a great stretch of valley and mountain, the town of Tregonwy, and 
my own beautiful Dolydd. 

It was Sunday morning, the bells were ringing for early church. 
The sun was shining graciously into my cavern, and I felt in his 
beams as though my life were renewed : with renewal of life came 
thoughts of life’s relationships. Up to this time the effect my ab- 
sence would have upon my wife had hardly occurred to me as a 
thing to be anxious about. I had been too much engrossed in my 
struggle with the powers of earth and air, and except in one bitter 
moment, when the thought came to me of how she would wait, and 
wait, and watch in vain for my return, and another thought, like a 
stab, that we had parted in anger—except at that moment, I had 
felt no uneasiness on her account. But there was Dolydd and the 
blinds all down, it was early yet, and I wasn’t troubled about that. 
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I could see the drive that led to the door, and there stood the doc- 
tor’s dog-cart; I knew the old gray mare so well. I could see all 
this through my glass, which had hung by my side unbroken by my 
fall; and presently David came, and took out the horse and led it 
round to the stable; and then I knew that there was something 
wrong at home, and I began to feel very unhappy. For how couldI 
be away at such a time, and how could I get back without wings ! 
And I was no nearer home, except for the sight of it, than I had 
been all these long hours of the night. My only hope was in Rover; 
if he had got tired of waiting and gone home, my last chance was 
gone. 

Wouff! I heard a bark at my very elbow, and there was Rover, 
balancing himself on a jutting point of rock just beside me. He 
had scrambled down some little rain-gully inaccessible to any human 
legs, and was now on the point of springing towards me. 

He barely reached the little platform of the level, and would 
have fallen back down the precipice but that I caught him by the 
collar, and dragged him in. Poor fellow! it was a pleasant meet- 
ing, but it seemed to destroy my last chance too. He could never 
return the same way. I sat down sullenly in the sunshine and 
began to ponder. When hunger came upon us, which would be the 
first to think about preying .on the- other? I was horribly weak 
and hungry already, and perhaps even Rover thought I looked wolfish 
and strange, for he turned away uneasily from my eye. 

Then I began to think of the different people who had been in 
the same strait as I was then in, and who had escaped—notably, 
Sinbad the sailor, who being also in a cave with dead bodies and like 
horrors about him, saved himself by clinging to the tail of a dog, or 
other animal; also of some Greek—or he might be a Roman—who 
was rescued in a similar way. But in respect of myself there was 
no encouragement in this. Rover, poor dog, although of a most 
amiable temper, was yet so particular about his tail, that I think 
he’d have bitten even me, his master, had I taken hold of it to pull 
it; and as he couldn’t walk up a perpendicular shaft forty feet high, 
it would have been useless even to attempt it. 

And then I thought of men who had been lost like me, and 
whose bones had never seen the light—ofthe poor old man inside ; 
and yet his fate was lighter than mine, for he must have died 
quickly, and he had well-nigh run his course, and mine was yet be- 
ginning. Of help from man I had little hope; all this part of the 
mountain was shunned by the shepherds as unlucky. Not one 
tourist in a thousand came on this side, which was not one of the 
show-places of the country. 

My only hope was by the shaft. I don’t say but that if I had 
been a sailor, or a man used to shifts and contrivances, I mightn’t 
have devised some way of climbing up that shaft before now. But 
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I wasn’t anything of the kind, but a landowner, who had been ac- 
customed to have his meals regularly and plenty of them, and his 
glass of sherry at dinner, and a few glasses of port afterwards, and 
a tumbler of grog before going to bed—not to say a few glasses of 
beer during the day—and who had now been exposed on the moun- 
tain for fourteen hours without bit or sup. And it’s a mistake to 
suppose that one’s wits serve one better in such an emergency than 
when one is quite calm and collected. For myself, I confess, all I 
could think of now was the raven; of the first time his sinister 
wings would darken the mouth of the cave; of the way he’d hop along, 
eyeing me sideways doubtfully; of his final swoop when I was too 
weak to fight him off. Yes, I was thinking of all this, and not of 
how I was to escape. And every moment I was getting weaker and 
weaker, and more inclined to lie down, and let things go as they 
would. Least of all did I like to leave the bright sunshine here 
and go back to the darkness behind, where the old man was sitting 
with the hammer. 

Then I looked at Rover, who was lying panting by my side, flap- 
ping his tail every now and then, wrinkling his brows sometimes as 
the shadow of a sea-bird swept past, as pleased and comfortable as if 
he had been sitting on the hearthrug at Dolydd. Then my eye fell 
upon his collar, and I read my name there, and I thought that this 
collar would be a sort of tombstone for me, and tell the people who 
came and found me who and what I had been. 

Couldn’t I put that collar to any better use? An idea struck 
me which gave me a little cheer. Rover had a broad thick neck, 
and Jones the saddler had put too much stuff into the collar even 
for him, and there was a good long tongue beyond the buckle ; for 
it was a strap collar, with a brass plate fixed on to it. I would see 
what I could do in the shaft. Rover followed me closely ; when he 
saw the sitting figure he growled and whined and shivered all over, 
and went past with his nose buried in my hand. 

The balk of timber which had fallen from its fastenings was now 
lying slanting across the shaft. It had formed only the half of the 
ladder—the lower half. The upper end was still hanging by its 
fastenings, and its rungs were unbroken. 

When I placed the timber on its end on the ground it did not 
reach the upper ladder by some two feet: moreover, there was nothing 
to steady it. I couldn’t possibly climb up this loose timber. The 
top rung of the balk I noticed was still intact. If I could in any 
way connect the top rung of the one ladder with the bottom one of 
the other, then I should have established some kind of communica- 
tion, however frail, with the upper world. The rungs of this work- 
man’s ladder, you’ll bear in mind, were nailed crosswise like a T. 
Lowering the top of the balk into the level, I hung round the top- 
most rung the leather collar, and raising it once more after much 
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difficulty, I succeeded in hitching the collar on to the lowest rung of 
the upper ladder, and thus I had the two connected by a leather 
strap. 

I was half afraid to test the ladder lest my one hope should be 
destroyed ; but at last I summoned courage to hang upon it with my 
whole weight. It groaned and creaked, but did not break down. 
Now, if I had been a good climber, the way would have been easy 
enough ; but I wasn’t, as I have said before. Then I thought I'd 
make a kind of sling with my coat, and passing it round the balk 
raise myself in that way. But on looking into the matter I found 
that wasn’t practicable. And then I tumbled into an idea, which I 
think I must have read of in some book—about the savages climb- 
ing up cocoa-nut trees. And that shows the advantage of reading 
and education ; for if I hadn’t thought of this, I believe I should be 
at this very moment still at the bottom of the mine sitting there 
helping old Weston to hammer the stones. But, if the ladies will 
excuse my mentioning such a thing, I then bethought me of my 
braces. They had been made for me by Jones the saddler out of 
good honest girthing-web and stout leather, and were worth a hun- 
dred of such things as you buy at drapers’ shops, which always give 
way just at the moment when there’s a strain upon them and the 
strongest necessity for their holding fast. I thought he’d charged 
me a great deal too much for them at the time; but, as it turned 
out, they were worth the money, and a deal more too. 

Well, by joining the two ends of a brace together, I found that 
I could make a sort of loop or stirrup, and passing this loop round 
the ladder it caught on the inequalities of the timber, and downward 
pressure fixed it firmly in its place. Hanging it, therefore, about 
three feet from the ground and placing my foot in it, I made my first 
step upwards to the daylight. There’s a French saying, ‘Ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui cotite;’ but that wasn’t so in my case. The 
first step was easy enough, and I saw my way to a second by using 
my second brace in like manner ; but beyond that I couldn’t tell how 
I was to go; so I came down once more to the floor of the mine, 
and looked dismally upwards. Clearly if my stirrups were to be any 
use to me, I must contrive that I should drag them up with me step 
by step as I mounted, standing in one whilst I pulled up the second; 
and to do this they must be attached in some way to my foot. Then 
the thought began to dawn upon me, how I could do it. I pulled 
out my penknife and made a slit on each side of my boot near the 
toe, just behind the toecap in fact, and close to the joining of the 
sole; and I ran my brace through these holes, so that when I had 
served both shoes alike, I found myself not exactly web-footed but 
loop-footed, with a round stiff stirrup sticking out from each of my 
toes. It was no easy matter to thread myself into the timber balk ; 
and just as I had succeeded in doing so, Rover, who seemed to think 
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I meant to leave him behind, began to jump up at me, and bark and 
whine and catch hold of my skirts with his teeth. So I threw him 
my cap to guard as a kind of pledge that I would come back again 
and fetch him ; and speaking rather sternly to him, and telling him 
that the only chance for both of us would be that I should climb up 
this pole into the daylight again, he lay down quietly beside the 
cap, and watched me with eager wondering eyes. I found, with the 
aid of my hands and knees and the assistance of the straps on my 
feet, that I could crawl slowly and steadily upwards, resting in one 
strap whilst I dragged the other one after me. I often caught and 
hung my foot-straps on the rough timber; but with patience and tact 
I managed to win my way till my hands came in contact with the 
rungs of the upper ladder, and I worked myself up still higher till 
my feet had reached the top of the lower balk. And there I stopped. 
For, clinging to the upper ladder with my hands, I found my feet 
inextricably bound up with the lower balk. I was strapped on to 
it indeed, and couldn’t move a peg farther. And then my heart 
nearly broke. I was exhausted—bewildered; my head swam, my 
knees shook like jelly; my hands were stiff and bleeding from the 
rough joists. I didn’t know whatever I should do. What would 
you have done ? 

This is what I did; and I’m proud of the idea that came into my 
head. Holding on with one hand, and with my knees firmly clasped 
against the balk, I slipped my disengaged hand down with my pen- 
knife open in it, and cut my bootlaces. In another moment I was 
standing with my shoeless feet on the rungs of the upper ladder. 

More nimbly than the nimblest lamplighter did I swarm up that 
topmost ladder; and when my foot touched the soil of the upper 
world again, I thought my heart would have burst with delight. 

Are you in trouble, my friend? Do you think life a burden to 
you? Has it lost its zest? Do your debts drive you to despair, or 
your wife, or your children, or any of the other afflictions which it 
pleases Providence to shower upon you? And do you think you 
would like to die? Well, try the effect of being buried alive for a 
while, and you'll change your tune; for these things to death are 
like pin-pricks to the crash of the butcher’s axe. 

I danced, and I jumped, and I sang; I flung my shoeless feet 
into the air; and just then the shower which had been falling 
ceased, and the sun shone out once more, and a great white cloud 
rolled off the mountain top, and— 

Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, went the little hammer below ; it sounded 
like a knell, for all I was so joyful. 

There was a great stone slab, I found, that fitted in to the open- 
ing into the shaft—a slab marked with fire on its upper’side—and 
when I had replaced that, no one would have dreamt that there was 
any mine beneath. When the stone was down, the noise of the 
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tapping was deadened ; but I heard it still, as I made my way, as 
best I could, down the mountain side. 

Rap-a-tap, tap ; it filled my mind with dismal forebodings. Ah! 
if anything had gone wrong at Dolydd, I had better have stopped in 
the mine. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST. 


Tue first thing I saw when I got back to Dolydd was my father- 
in-law. 

‘What, he hasn’t gone, then!’ I thought rather angrily; but 
the next moment I knew that he must have gone and come back; 
he had been sent for; and my heart gave a great turn in my 
breast. 

‘ Thank God, you’ve come at last!’ he said, taking me by the 
hand. ‘I won’t reproach you. She wants to see you.’ 

Tom met me on the staircase, and gave me a wring of the 
hand. The tears were in his eyes. 

‘I’ve done all I could,’ he muttered. 

I sat down by the bedside ; great waves of sorrow shook me to 
the core, and yet I knew I must be calm for her poor sake. A 
white wan hand lay outside the coverlid, and I took it, and its fin- . 
gers tightened upon my hand. Then I had strength to rise and 
put my cheek to hers, and I heard a faint flutter of a whisper, 
‘Baby.’ O, there was a baby, then! I went into the next room 
and called old Owen the nurse, who was busy with the little crea- 
ture; and she brought it in and laid it beside its mother. ‘A boy,’ 
she whispered; but I cared not. I could have cursed the little 
thing that had cost my girl her life. Then I bent down my head 
again, and heard a whisper : 

‘ No obstacle now, Ned.’ 

‘ My darling,’ I said, for I could not bear she should die with 
that thought in her mind, ‘ the obstacle was of another sort, and is 
gone—she’s going to marry Tom.’ 

Then a little glad smile flickered over her poor white face, and 
I sat with her hand in mine till the fingers relaxed their grasp. I 
looked at her face, hardly daring to look; she was slumbering peace- 
ably, breathing faintly, but regularly and calmly. There I sat for 
an hour or more, cramped and motionless, not daring to move hand 
or foot. The house was perfectly still; I could only hear Lucy’s soft 
light breath. When she opened her eyes once more, they were dif- 
ferent altogether; the strained wearied look was gone; they were 
brighter, calmer. 

‘ Ned,’ she whispered, ‘I feel a little better;’ and with that she 
put her hand under her cheek and went to sleep again. 

I stole downstairs and told the doctor, and he went up and 
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looked at her; and then he came down again, and wrung me by the 
hand once more. 

‘ By —! Ned, you’re a better doctor than Iam. She’s turned 
the point; she’ll be right again now.’ 

Well, I needn’t say much more now; the end of it’s all pretty 
evident. Tom married the widow; and father—I call him father 
now, for he’s turned the corner too, and likely to die a millionaire— 
father got his ten thousand pounds from the insurance company; 
and I got—a rheumatic fever, which laid me up for months. And 
for a long time I thought I should get nothing else ; for though it 
turned out that this wonderful vein of gold was upon my property, 
and none could gainsay it, yet I didn’t wonder that old Weston had 
made such a secret of it; for I’d a tremendous: lawsuit with the 
crown—who claimed all the minerals—that lasted three years, and 
nearly brought me to my last shilling. And then I’d a desperate 
quarrel with Tom and his wife—we were never friends after he mar- 
ried—forsooth, for the reason they thought they’d a right to some 
of the gold, because her first husband found it. But I fought my 
way right through it, and after I’d emptied the vein of all the gold 
that was in it—I won’t tell you how much I got, for you won’t be- 
lieve me—I sold the mountain to a company for twenty thousand 
pounds, and they’ve taken the whole top of it off, stone circle and 
all; but they’ve never found enough to pay the men’s wages. 

Experienced miners tell me that old Weston never made that 
shaft in the rock; that he must have struck into it by accident in 
some of his borings and diggings; but that the marks on the walls 
are not those of any picks that are used in these days; they were 
made by some notched tools that are not known of now. 

For my part, I believe that the mine must have belonged to our 
ancient British kings, and that it was there they found the gold that 
they made into torques and chains to hang round their necks. And 
what do our old Cymric triads say about that? Stop, I'll find one 
for you among the yellow old parchments my uncle left behind him. 

‘The three golden-banded ones of the Isle of Britain, Rhiwallon 
wallt Banadlen, Rhun the son of Maelgwyn, and Cadwallader the 
blessed. That is, it was given them to wear bands of gold about 
their arms, and about their necks, and about their knees, and thereto 
was attached the privilege of royalty in every country and territory 
of the Isle of Britain.’ 

Now, where did they get their gold from, if not from my mine? 
And the Druids had the secret, depend upon it, and handed it 
down from one to another, till the last of the bards had departed 
to the land of shadows. And doesn’t this adventure of mine let a 
little light upon the meaning of those wonderful circles of stone that, 
whatever people may say, were all made by my countrymen? I can 
prove it to you out of my uncle’s old books. 

Szconp Senixgs, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. H 
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But when I read a little farther among the mystic triads, I get 
quite frightened and uneasy. For who are the three golden shoe- 
makers ofthe Isle of Britain? Those bards were extraordinary men, 
mind you, and prophets as well as bards; and many of their dark 
sayings have come out wonderfully true in these latter days; and I 
sometimes lie awake, and think, and shudder when I think, that old © 
Weston with his hammer, and I with my boots that I left behind in 
the mine, made part of the trio of the golden shoemakers ; and it’s 
awful to think of the dim and solemn eye of ancient prophecy being 
turned upon your very self, and perhaps that it’s not all accomplished 
yet, but that some mysterious purpose is still being carried out in 
our aimless lives. 

When Walter Weston’s bones had been brought away and buried 
in consecrated ground, and I'd put a headstone over Jack Pugh’s 
grave—and there Tom was very mean again, for he wanted me to 
pay him back his share of the funeral expenses, for he was very 
vexed with Pugh that he hadn’t left him the slate—as if he could have 
made anything of it, if he’d had it,—well, after this there was no 
more knocking. The room next tothe coach-house, where the maids 
had slept, was made the nursery; and Susan and David got married, 
and went to live at the lodge; and, except for the children shouting 
and rollicking about, there isn’t a quieter or more peaceable place in 
the whole county than Dolydd. 

When we whitewashed the coach-house wall last year, we found 
under the plaster, done in red-ochre, a caricature likeness of old 
Weston in his German cap, and with his hammer in his hand; and 
people tell me now that this was what I saw in the moonbeams the 
night I was in the stable all alone; but I know better. 

.The slab of slate I have had framed in pure Welsh gold; and 
there it hangs in my hall at this moment. No one has yet succeeded 
in deciphering the marks traced on the other side of it; and you'll 
remember that Jack Pugh told me there were two fortunes on the 
slab of slate. For my own part, I have had enough of treasure-seek- 
ing; but ifthere is anybody who would like to get up a company and 
buy my rights, I’m perfectly willing to sell for a reasonable considera- 
tion all my interest in the other half of Jack Pugh’s legacy. 
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Never heard of it! No, my dear Tom, I dare swear you never 
have. Swift of foot you were in the good old days at Doctor Cram- 
mer’s, best and most innocent of private tutors, where ‘ young 
gentlemen were prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line 
direct ;’ and many a breathing run you led us, over the ploughs, 
across the stubbles, and through the turnips, in the Norfolk country, 
on the bright November afternoons; while we, the seven other 
pupils, struggled valiantly on your tracks, with a dogged pertinacity 
which only ale in perspective at ‘ The Jolly Wagoners’ could inspire. 

There is no such ale now, Tom, and we cannot buy such half- 
and-half for gold. 

The Doctor has been gathered to his fathers, I hear, and the 
old establishment broken up for ever. 

Tender-hearted and guileless preceptor ; how utterly devoid of 
suspicion you were, how implicitly you trusted us in everything, and 
what confidence you reposed in us, a confidence which I fear was 
but too often misplaced ! 

Yet, ungracious young dogs as we might have been in those 
by-gone days, I believe when we saw your death in the paper there 
was not one of us but exclaimed, ‘ Poor old Crammer!’ and felt very 
sorry for you indeed. 

Who should I fall in with the other day but Maryanne? She 
was still in mourning for her father; and, talking a good deal about 
him together, she insisted on my going home to dinner with herself 
and her husband-the same evening, which I did. They lived in a 
small way in a small square, but with respect to vine-branches, were 
in a very large way indeed. 

Poor Maryanne! how lovely she appeared to our youthful eyes, 
with her blue jacket over her spotted skirt, and her profusion of 
curls and giggles! 

I thought I recognised the skirt on three of the vine-branches, 
perhaps a little more spotted than of yore; but the curls were gone, 
and the giggles had followed them. She smiled, indeed, when I 
took her back to the old Norfolk times, but it was rather a weary 
attempt. 

Do you remember the verses which young Simperton wrote in 
praise of her charms, where he spoke of her waist as ‘ distracting,’ 
and ‘a thing to be spanned by the fingers of zephyr’? We didn’t 
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quite understand what that meant, but he said it was all right; so 
we accepted it as Byronic or Tennysonian, or any other poet whom 
we weren’t quite up to. Alas, its sylph-like proportions were gone ! 

What has Maryanne’s waist got to do with Rangoon? You 
say, Nothing at all. I was led into the digression by a train of 
thought. I beg your pardon ; it shall not occur again. 

You've heard of the Pegu ponies, of course; but unless you 
have had personal experience of their merits, you have not the 
faintest conception what splendid little beasts they are. As strong 
as a horse, and as clever and cautious as a two-hundred-guinea 
hunter. If you choose a likely-looking one, and break him in care- 
fully, you may put him at a house and he won’t refuse it. — 

Now the fun of the monsoon—that’s the rainy season, my un- 
initiated Thomas—is the paper-cliases on these same ponies. The 
season lasts for six months, during which period an immense quan- 
tity of rain falls; but it frequently clears up in the afternoons, and 
occasionally you have it fine for two or three days together. 

Twice a week we met at the Assembly-rooms, which were 
close to our mess, and consequently convenient for the messman to 
lay out his table of refreshments ; the position, also, was a central 
one for the cantonment residents. Here, about four o’clock in the 
evenings, we mustered; a motley crew of between forty and fifty, 
and some twelve or fifteen ladies besides. Out of this number, 
perhaps two or three heavy-weights would turn up on horses ;—and 
heavy-weights they must be who cannot find a Pegu to carry them. 

But ‘the fun of the fair’ is the ponies, and a strange con- 
glomeration of quadrupeds they are: short-tailed ponies, long-tailed 
ponies, ponies with mouths and ponies without, the latter predomi- 
nating, plaited-maned ponies and hog-maned ponies ; besides a mis- 
cellaneous herd of kicking, squealing, biting, and generally villanous- 
tempered ponies. 

A Burman has been sent on in advance to lay the paper; and 
as there are hardly any natural fences or other jumps, hurdles have 
been planted, banks and double ditches thrown up, and loose brick 
walls erected, at different intervals over the course, which will pro- 
bably extend for four or five miles. 

Then, at a ‘ forrard’ from the master, there is a general rush at 
the ditch which encloses the Assembly-rooms compound, and some 
dozen or so of the flyers are over like birds, while the rest are shov- 
ing and hauling and struggling in and out of it as best they can. 
Next comes the race-course, and over the wide stretch of turf those 
who don’t fancy the jumps will take it out in a rattling gallop. Here 
we have a line of hurdles which the leaders fly, and then pull up to 
see the shirkers, shufflers, and refusers come at them. 

Look at that merchant’s-clerk from the town: he has borrowed 
his pony for the day, and they will take a good deal out of each 
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other before it is over. ‘Let him go,’ cries some one; and go he 
does, like a bolt from a cross-bow, while his rider takes a grip of 
the reins, and holds on for dear life. A roar from the outsiders, 
and the clerk is reposing quietly on the grass; while the little fiend 
of a pony, his fore legs firmly planted and his ears laid back, is look- 
ing at him over the hurdle with a vicious twinkle in his wicked old 
eye. 
You remember little Charlie Blake at old Crammer’s. He is 
in the gunners, you know, and was hardly a whit altered when I 
met him again in Rangoon after seven years. 

Well, it’s what happened to Charlie at one of these paper-chases 
that I have been driving at all this time. 

Whether it was his baby face, or his soft voice, or his gentle 
winning manner, I don’t know, but he had a way of insinuating 
himself into the affections of the fair sex which I never saw equalled. 
He would look up in their faces with an innocent expression on his 
own which was child-like in its simplicity, and which said, as plain 
as words could speak, ‘I’m so very young, you know; you may say 
and do what you like; don’t mind me.’ That is what they thought 
at first, I believe; but they found out their mistake in the end pretty 
generally. If all the catalogue of broken hearts had weighed upon 
his conscience, which it didn’t in the least, he would have had a 
heavy load to bear. As it was, when taxed with his cruelty to some 
disconsolate damsel, he would say, with a comical look of surprise 
on his face, ‘ Well, upon my soul, if they will insist upon treating 
me as a child, it’s not my fault, don’t you know ?’ 

Why Mrs. Dalton, widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Dalton, should 
have attracted Charlie, I cannot conceive ; but she did. When I 
mention that she had a pair of soft hazel eyes, which she managed 
cleverly, a tolerably good face, a little mouth with a perfect row of 
teeth, and that she sang French songs to a guitar very prettily, that 
is really all I can say. Whenever she alluded to the deceased 
colonel, she spoke of him as her dear old man; which led you to 
suppose that there was a vast discrepancy in their respective ages. 

It was the last run of the season, and all the cantonment and 
town were out. The widow was there, sitting erect on her pony, 
with her neat habit fitting close to her graceful figure, and a sprig 
of heliotrope in her bosom; and Master Charlie was, of course, 
very much there too. 

We hadn’t gone very far that day—about a couple of miles, I 
think—when Mrs. Dalton’s pony, which had been fretting at the 
bit all the way, suddenly took it between his teeth, and was off like 
the wind. 

On the instant, another pony wheeled out of the ruck, and 
Charlie Blake was hard in pursuit. 

Everybody pulled up and sat looking after the flying pair, who 
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were making straight for the jungle about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Presently, up rose Mrs. Dalton, and down again, as she 
cleared a ditch which lay in her way without a move in the saddle. 
A few lengths behind her, and over went Charlie; and then we lost 
sight of them amongst the trees. 

‘I don’t think they'll come to any harm, dear,’ said Mrs. Major 
Brown. 

‘No, dear; she can stop her pony if she tries, I think,’ replied 
Mrs. Captain Smythe. 

As we were pretty sure of the lady’s safety, we followed the 
scent once more, winding up the day and the season with a sensa- 
tion water-jump, made especially for the occasion, where very few 
escaped without a roll in the mud and a ducking. 

Just as we turned in by the Assembly-rooms again, we descried 
Mrs. Dalton and Charlie—her preserver, as she called him—riding 
slowly towards us; she being too nervous, she said, to rejoin the 
party after her recent fright. 

I noticed that he had a sprig of heliotrope in his button-hole, 
and perceived at the same time that hers was gone. 

He was so silent that evening as we rode home together, and 
made such random answers to my remarks, that I could hold my 
tongue no longer. 

“* O, Charlie, Charlie, has it come to this ?’ I said. 


‘My dear old Jack,’ he returned, ‘ she proposed to me in the 
jungle, and I hadn’t thé heart to refuse her.’ And when he looked 
up in my face as he said this, the old expression, ‘I am so very 
young, you know,’ seemed to have gone out of his own for ever. 

So now you’ve heard what the Rangoon paper-chases on ponies 
are, Tom; and that’s what happened to Charlie Blake, poor little 
chap, at the last run of the season. 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


TX. FLOODGATE AND THE OLD GAOL OF MOTHERINLAWSWELL. 


I EXPERIENCE a great and indeed continually increasing difficulty in 
the performance of the task I have proposed to myself, in the fact 
that within these latter years certain ruthless invaders and icono- 
clasts who may be personified as ‘ Metropolitan Improvements’ have 
been busily and well-nigh incessantly occupied with the possibly use- 
fal but certainly vandalic labour of knocking my Imaginary Lon- 
don to pieces, and setting up in its stead a realistic city of the 
most prosaic and unimaginative character. Resistance to the high- 
handed measures of the Destructives is, I am aware, useless. Finis 
Polonie. That fair land is trodden by the hoof of the ruthless 
invader, and I can but echo Kosciusko’s despairing utterance, the 
which, as the best historical authorities hold, he never uttered. 
Remonstrance for any practicable purpose would be, I suppose, 
equally unavailing; but, at all events, I can protest; I can grumble; 
like an Indian Fakir with a grievance (that collateral descendant of 
Mordecai), I can take up my parable; I can sit in the half-demo- 
lished gate, and wait, cursing sotto voce. Do not dissentient peers 
do something of this kind when some bill, of which they hate the 
principles and dread the prospective operation, passes their lordships’ 
House, in spite of their lordships’ teeth ? Nobody minds their pro- 
test any more than the comet—to recall the Lincolnian trope— 
minded the pope’s condemnatory bull; still there is something in 
saying spiteful things when you have gotten the worst of an argument. 
You may be compelled to surrender a disputed frying-pan; but at least 
you can give your adversary a parting thwack with the fuliginous 
disc. If the blow do not bruise, it will at least blacken the foe. 
Why, I ask in accents of passionate indignation, exacerbated by 
the bitterest irony, couldn’t they leave Floodgate alone ? Why must 
they, forsooth, in their feverish, meddling, busybody activity, out- 
rage antiquity and deflower history by pulling down that dear old 
mysterious palace-prison of Motherinlawswell? Why must they 
needs span the much-enduring bosom of Father Thames with a 
brand-new Grayfriars-bridge for wheel, horse, and foot-passenger 
traffic, and with a thundering iron structure blocking up one half 
of the bridge which it shoulders, and which conveys the intermin- 
able trains of the London, Trebizond, and Domdaniel Railway Com- 
pany? These Metropolitan Improvements were all, I shall be told, 
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imperatively needed. I do not, as a postulate, admit the doctrine 
of Imperative Necessity. There is, for example, no Imperative Ne- 
cessity for a man to possess a conventionally given order of limbs or 
organs. He may get along very decently with one arm, or one leg, 
or one eye, or with none; and how many people do we know who 
are equally destitute of hearts and of brains? Intoxicated with this 
vain doctrine of Necessity, we are given too much to prate about 
‘Irremediable Deficiencies’ and ‘Irreparable Losses.’ Nothing is 
irremediable, nothing irreparable in the conduct of human affairs. 
Those affairs would run their course, pretty much as usual, on the 
morrow of the awfullest catastrophe—short, of course, of the ex- 
tinction of the sun, a contingency whose occurrence might consider- 
ably stop things. But are you conceited enough to imagine that 
London, or Paris, or Pekin, or New York are necessities among 
cities? Error! Were fire, or earthquake, or flood to swallow them 
up to-morrow, the world would manage to do without them, as it 
has done without Babylon and Nineveh, and Tyre and Sidon, and 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Auburn. We could dispense with a new Chicago, 
and some other transatlantic city might slaughter hogs and elevate 
grain for a hungry world. As it is with cities, so is it with men. 
We have done without the Medici of Florence and the Fuggers of 
Augsburg, and we could do without the Rothschilds and the Astors. 
We have got over the never-to-be-sufficiently-regretted removal of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 
and the Right Hon. George Canning; we contrived to console our- 
selves for the absence of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel; and, 
speaking personally, I don’t think I should find the loss of the Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone irreparable. ‘No man is absolutely 
necessary,’ remarked, at the height of his power, glory, and pro- 
sperity, Napoleon I.; ‘ nor I, nor Cesar, nor Alexander. Our names 
may fill the world, and we are taken away, and the world does without 
us.’ This is a very salutary truth for popular preachers, and leaders 
of fashion, and favourite prima donnas, and millionaire bankers, 
and kings and queens, and people of that kind, to lay to heart. 
People ate, drank, and were merry; made love, married, and 
ran away with other folk’s wives; played the fiddle and the fool ; 
begat children; stole things, and cut each other’s throats ; com- 
pleted, in fine, the symmetric cycle of human existence without the 
aid of gas, steam, electricity, photography, cheap postage, forks, 
braces, steel pens, international exhibitions, telegraphy, penny news- 
papers, the Habeas Corpus, and other vanities. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind, that just as most people eat and 
drink too much, so do the vast majority of people enjoy a super- 
fluity of civilisation. Look at the saints. They didn’t wash; they 
ate with their fingers ; fhey dwelt in caves or on the tops of columns ; 
they were clad in rags or the skins of wild beasts; they didn’t work, 
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yet they wrought the most astounding wonders ;- died in the odour 
of sanctity, and took their places in the almanac for ever. Has 
James Watt been canonised yet ? Have we a Saint Isaac of Grant- 
ham, or a Saint Galileo of Galilei? I repeat that we can get along 
very well without being civilised. Iwas never happier nor jollier 
in my life than when sojourning some years ago in the wildest part 
of Mexico. I was in enjoyment of scarcely one of the luxuries I 
have enumerated above, and deprivation from which in (Imaginary) 
London is esteemed an intolerable grievance. An old friend, whom 
I had not seen for a long period, came to dine with me the other 
night. I asked him where he had been, and was told, in reply, 
that he had just returned from the Fiji Islands, where he had spent 
nine delightful months. ‘ Natives savage ?’ I inquired. ‘ Very,’ he 
made answer. ‘Stories about cannibalism true?’ ‘ Quite true,’ he 
responded. ‘Did you have any money out there?’ ‘ Not a rap,’ 
quoth he. What did it matter? They hadn’t eaten him. So long 
as you save your skin, you can be good and happy among the an- 
thropophagi, can’t you ? 

But Floodgate, unhappily, is not in Fiji; and Metropolitan Im- 
provements, which, in the abstract, mean Mammon—that is to say, 
pounds shillings and pence—have decreed that one of my prime 
favourites among London nooks and corners should be turned inside 
out, swept, garnished, and entirely remodelled and metamorphosed, 
in accordance with the tendencies of the age and the ‘ Imperative 
Necessity’ for making the most of extremely valuable property in 
land. Floodgate is within Temple Bar, and every square inch of ter- 
ritory within the City boundaries is, I suppose, worth many guineas. 
Improvements are not satisfied with parcelling out the earth’s sur- 
face into eligible ‘ town lots’ to be let on building leases. Improve- 
ments are burrowing beneath and soaring above the ground; and 
subterranean railways—there is to be another line beneath the re- 
cently completed Cosmopolitan District soon, I am told—compete 
for traffic with the skyline viaducts of the London, Trebizond, and 
Domdaniel. They only want a line of balloons, with parachutes to 
drop passengers at intermediate stations, to complete the Triumph 
of Civilisation ; and after that, perhaps Babel, and the confusion of 
‘tongues, and general collapse. 

Floodgate-hill, leading up to the great metropolitan basilica of 
St. Barnabas, is, as you well know, at the eastern extremity of 
Brain-street, E.C., and the continuous thoroughfare (which may be 
said to commence at Osterminster Abbey and to terminate at the 
Bank of Elegance) is intersected at Floodgate by a broad road, the 
southern limb of which, under the name of Bridge-street, runs to- 
wards the Thames Encroachment, Queen Zenobia-street, and Gray- 
friars-bridge ; while the northern branch stretches far away, beneath 
the handsome archway of the Oldbourne Viaduct, to Darkenwell. 
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This road to the north is called Barrington-street, after a famous 
explorer of the last century, who discovered so many watches, snuff- 
boxes, and handkerchiefs in the pockets of ladies and gentlemen 
hitherto total strangers to him, that it was held expedient by 
the section of the Royal Geographical Society sitting at the Old 
Bailey, that, for the advantage of the community, Mr. Barrington 
should be sent, at the public expense, to find out something else in 
a newly-discovered region called Botany Bay. Thither the devotee 
to science accordingly proceeded ; but the main result of his Aus- 
tralian researches appears to have been that honesty is the best 
policy; and Mr. George Barrington (he was christened George) died 
a highly respected magistrate, much noted for the exemplary severity 
he displayed towards persons convicted of petty larceny. 

When Barrington-street and I were first acquainted (William the 
Fourth was barely yet king), the road was very badly paved, and was 
much worse lighted; and in the centre of the carriage-way, north- 
ward, was a congeries of filthy tumble-down sheds, remnants of the 
early Georgian era, and in which very inferior samples of butcher's 
meat and greengrocery were sold. This was Cloaca Market, famous 
in the annals of the riots of 80 for a very bloody conflict between the 
troops and the rabble ; and, in other respects, infamous. The name 
of the market was derived equally from the narrow and dirty stream- 
let, once dubbed a river, but latterly degraded into a ditch—the 
Cloaca, which in our great-grandmcthers’ time was at Floodgate an 
open sewer, but which, at the time I speak of, rolled a turbid tri- 
bute of dead dogs and other immondices towards the contiguous 
Thames—and from the great, venerable, scandalous prison of the 
Cloaca, whose forbidding entrance portal and dingy high-spiked wall 
stood over against the butchers’ and greengrocers’ sheds. Long years 
after these latter had been removed, and in their stead had been 
erected westward a larger, commodious, but not very remunerative 
structure called Barrington Market—which yet lingers, and with 
which the Corporation of (Imaginary) London intend to do something 
some day—the prison continued to rear its ancient and abominable 
head against the sky. Newgate was to me loathsome enough ; but 
this Cloaca was more abhorrent still. At least, in the former gaol, 
rogues got their deserts ; and if they were delivered over to the tor- 
mentors, they had nobody to thank but themselves. But this Cloaca 
Prison was a monument of cruelty, stupidity, tyranny, and foul abuse, 
perpetrated by man on his fellow-man. Here, for no other offence 
than poverty, countless thousands of feeble folks had languished 
under the duresse of heartless creditors, or had been tortured by brutal 
and rapacious gaolers. Here slow starvation had sapped men’s lives, 
and beggary had made a permanent encampment. Before my time 
there was a grated niche in the dingy brick wall, and in this cage 
stood a tattered wretch with a begging-box, and from time to time 
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ejaculating in monotonous chant, ‘ Pity the poor prisoners! Pity the 
poor prisoners!’ The beggar was himself a prisoner, from the poor 
side of the gaol ; and from the pence with which the public evinced 
their pity, another mendicant, not yet incarcerate, went forth into 
Cloaca Market to buy scraps of food. Bread, meat, chandlery, and 
liquors could be purchased—at extortionate rates—within the walls 
of the prison itself, where there was indeed a ‘ coffee-room,’ in which 
a captive, if he had money enough, might get as drunk as a lord ; 
but the poor prisoners—so I have read in the dreary records of the 
place—liked to have food bought for them ‘ outside,’ even if they 
had to pay tithe and toll upon it to the turnkeys at the gate. It 
seemed to taste somehow of freedom. 

It was the rarest of old places. One of the Seven Castles of the 
Devil. The ‘ Bench,’ the Marshalsea, Whitecross-street, Horse- 
monger-lane, Giltspur-street Compter, and Mr. Melchisedech’s lock- 
up in Cursitor-street made up the number. It was highly interest- 
ing. Tradition held that the Cloaca had been built, some time in 
the middle ages, by a bishop, out of his exceeding love for his fel- 
low-creatures, and his tender care for the interests of plaintiffs in 
actions for debt ; but I have always entertained the belief that the 
original constructor of the Cloaca was that noble patrician of anti- 
quity to whom Italy owes the Tullianum at Rome. Dear old Sergius 
Tullius! It must have been on the lines of the famous capxapov 
which he built, and which yet exists under the church of San Pietro- 
in-Carcere, that the prison in Barrington-street was modelled. Were 
there not underground dungeons, termed ‘ the Fair,’ in the Cloaca ? 
What were those subterraneans but twin brethren of the robur, the 
lowermost holes into which the criminals of old were cast, to be after- 
wards dispatched by the executioner, and to have their corpses 
dragged forth by a hook to be exposed on the Gemonian steps? 
There were two carnifices in the Cloaca. The name of one was 
Want, and the other Disease; and, mind you, in the fine old days 
of arrest on mesne process you might be cast into gaol, to rot there 
for years, for debt of forty shillings; and when you had discharged 
the claim and ten times its amount in costs, you might still continue 
to rot in the lowermost dungeon for lack of money to pay the gaoler’s 
fees. WhenI hear people brag about our laws and liberties and our 
glorious constitution in church and state, 1 think upon the defunct 
debtors’ prison of the Cloaca, and I heave the bitter sigh. Are you 
audacious enough to tell me that we still have a constitution worth 
living under, when it is notorious that not a single special prison for 
debtors now exists in the whole county of Middlesex ; and that Mr. 
Melchisedech and his brother officers to the sheriff are no longer the 
keepers of abominable sponging-houses, where villanous board was 
supplied at an exorbitant tariff to unwilling guests ; and where, in 
the way of lodging, they were charged a guinea a day for the privi- 
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lege of sitting in a dirty taproom, with iron bars to the windows, 
overlooking a horrible little paved yard, grated over at the top like 
an aviary ? Our laws and liberties, forsooth! What has become 
of them when you are no longer able to obtain a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus at the cost of two pounds ten shillings, and an unlimited outlay 
of hot brandy-and-water upon thirsty bailiffs at the Mitre in Chan- 
cery-lane, in order to entitle you to be removed to a prison on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, when you didn’t want to go to prison at 
all? This country is not going to the deuce! It is gone thither 
already ; and it is surely time for Dilke and Odger and Bradlaugh 
—dear old Bradlaugh !—to come and govern us when we find that 
our constitution has been torn to rags, and that our Palladium—I al- 
lude to the shield of Britannia—has been sold for old metal to the 
marine-store dealers. I could weep, I could tear my hair, to think 
upon this degrading decadence of my native land, but that I am mo- 
mentarily consoled by the remembrance that, under a just and mer- 
ciful law, a wise and upright county-court judge is still empowered 
to commit a poor devil of a working man to Holloway Gaol—a felons’ 
prison, mind you—for forty days for non-payment of half-a-dozen 
shillings, the balance of the score which his wife ran up with the tally- 
“man without his knowledge or consent. Ha! there is life in the 
old dog yet; and the British Constitution, though in a sadly shaky 
condition, may not be quite past praying for. Only make destitution 
felony, and a demand for farther parliamentary representation punish- 
able by penal servitude and the lash, sweeping the streets with ar- 
tillery if any murmurs arise from the vile rabble, and Britannia may be 
saved. I have turned politician, you see. Indeed, Barrington-street 
is not many yards distant from Bodger’s Hall, and another equally 
celebrated ‘Discussion Forum,’ where treason is spouted nightly over 
pots of half-and-half and pipes of shag tobacco; while up a court in 
the Old Villany, branching off Floodgate-hill, once lived the cele- 
brated Mr. William Hone, that audacious sedition-monger, who 
printed such sharp things about George the Fourth, and was tried 
three successive times before Lord Ellenborough for publishing not 
half so much blasphemy as clever people publish nowadays without 
being tried at all for it. 

Autres temps, autres meurs : and the Cloaca prison certainly be- 
longed to a phase of national manners which have passed away, and 
will not probably be revived. Lord Brougham’s Act abolishing ar- 
rest on mesne process was virtually the death of the wretched Bas- 
tille in Barrington-street ; and the Corporation found, so few were 
the debtors, that it was useless to keep up a special and expensive 
gaol for their reception hard by Floodgate. So the warders and the 
turnkeys of the Cloaca received handsome retiring pensions, and the 
rascals who owed money were removed to the ‘Bench.’ Then a 
similar discovery was made that the place in St. George’s-fields— 
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the Marshalsea in the Borough had gone long before—was too large 
for the sparse debtors sheltered there by virtue of the Habeas Cor- 
pus ; consequently the Marshal of the ‘ Bench’ and his deputy and 
turnkeys were all superannuated on handsome allowances, and the 
rogues who wouldn’t pay their debts were shifted to Whitecross- 
street. In process of time a new Bankruptcy Bill was passed, still 
farther restricting the power to imprison impecunious wretches for 
debt. The governor and his subordinates were comfortably pen- 
sioned ; but this time the authorities, in a fit of leniency, let the 
gaol-birds out : warning them, however, that if they ever presumed 
to get in debt again they would be incarcerated, not in a civil, but in 
a criminal, prison. Sic itur ad astra. That is the way in which 
the knave, whose good lady has not been able to resist the seductive 
offer of a new muslin dress on the easiest of terms from the tally- 
man, gets into Holloway. 

Many, many years the walls of the Cloaca, hard by Floodgate, 
were as destitute as those of Balclutha. The grimy bricks, the rusted 
spikes of the chevaux de frise, the crumbling stone dressings to the 
‘gate, above which might have been written, Lasciate ogni speranza; 
the steps, whose edges were blunted, whose centres were worn into 
channels by how many tens of thousands of despairing footsteps— 
the outer shell of this wicked place remained standing; but, peeping 
between the planks which barred the portal, you saw nothing but a 
great dusty desert, where rubbish could be shot, and in which pro- 
fligate cats ran mad Lupercalian races in the night-season. The 
painted centres on a high wall opposite remained to remind you of 
the racket-court of the Cloaca. It was a curious thing, that when a 
man had gone to complete wrack and ruin, he forthwith devoted him- 
self to playing rackets. The vista was bordered by the smoke-capped 
housetops and chimneys of Floodgate-hill, and in the extremest dist- 
ance, high in the murk which ever makes central London to me a 
weird and fantastic city, hung the blue dome of Barnabas. Long did I 
cogitate, growing from early into mature manhood, what the Corpo- 
ration would do with the site of the Cloaca. Like Smithfield, like 
Giltspur-street Compter, it had been disendowed and disestablished ; 
but its future was veiled in uncertainty. Metropolitan Improvements 
were only in the bud in those days. Sometimes a house or a street 
was pulled down, sometimes it was burnt down, and sometimes it 
tumbled down ofits own accord; but authority was seldom in a hurry 
to build anything up inits place. Where now are New Oxford-street, 
Trafalgar-square, the Great Northern and Midland Railway termini, 
the new Dead-meat Market, there were simple Saharas, without form 
and void, incult and horrid. But I journeyed abroad for many years, 
and when I returned, the deformed had become transformed, and 
right away from Grayfriars-bridge to Floodgate ran the toweringly- 
arched railway of the London, Trebizond, and Domdaniel. The shell 
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of the old Cloaca had been demolished, and not one vestige remained 
to remind posterity that this was the scene of the vile prison whose 
cruel and corrupt gaoler, in the time of George II., has been damned 
to all time by the unerring picture of Hogarth. Abominable but still 
charming old Cloaca! It was a nuisance, a scandal, and a curse in 
its reality; but from the imaginative point of view, it was as holy 
ground as Venta de Cardinas and the country of Don Quixote. It 
was an island full of noises, that gave delight and hurt not. It was 
sacred to the memory of Mivins and Smangle; of the Chancery pri- 
soner and the man who kept the whistling shop; of Alfred Jingle 
and Job Trotter; of Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller,—of the brightest 
creations of the genius of Charles Dickens. 

In no morbid mood, I promise you, has it been that I have intro- 
duced so much of the prison element into this paper. There is no 
other way. My talk, when Floodgate is my theme, must necessarily 
diverge towards prisoners and captives: 

‘Lo, I, the man whose Muse whilom did mask 
As time her taught in lowly shepherd’s weeds, 
Am now enpest, a farre unfitter task, 
For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaken reed.’ 

So sings Spenser, strangely plagiarising, in the dedication of the 
Faérie Queene, from the apocryphal quatrain which in some editions 
of the Eneid forms the exordium to the poem, Ille ego qui quondam 
gracilis modulatus avena, &c. So may Isay that I, the scribe who lately 
discoursed of the ancient dandies of the Wiggery, the gallant guards- 
men of St. Pogram’s Palace, the gifted artists of Rafaelle-place and 
St. Guido’s-wood, and the plutocrats of Sahara-square and Behe- 
moth-gate, am now constrained to dance a hornpipe in fetters, and 
sing ‘ Nix my dolly,’ preparatory to going up Holborn-hill in a cart, 
taking my farewell gill at St. Giles’s, making my will at Tyburn, 
and finally. going upstairs, cursing the company all round, including 
his reverence the ordinary of Newgate. My name it must be Sam 
Hall while I am in the environs of Floodgate; for the whcle neigh- 
bourhood is full of prisons or of their ghosts. In the Old Villany, 
close by, is the gloomy gaol of Newgate itself—I mean Bluegate. I 
have just been talking of the Cloaca; and now crossing Floodgate 
into Bridge-street, Grayfriars, I find myself gazing at a huge gap, 
yawning between tall blocks of houses, and I remember ruefully that 
here once stood the fine old prison of Motherinlawswell. 

‘ The royal hospitals of Motherinlawswell and Maniacshole were 
founded, and endowed from the revenues of one of his palaces, A.D. 
15—, by the young King Marcellus, for the comfort and mainten- 
ance of sick, infirm, and distraught persons, and the punishment 
and reformation of idle persons and vagabonds.’. There, I won’t 
bore you any longer with historical excerpts. We have all seen the 
poor young king’s portrait at Hampton Court and in the great hall 
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of the Buffcoat School (another charity which owes its existence to 
his piety and munificence); and we all know likewise what an in- 
tolerable old scoundrel his father was, and that he had two sisters 
who both wore the crown of England—one of them being called 
Bloody Queen Mary, and the other Good Queen Bess—and both of 
whom, in many points of their character, took after their exemplary 
papa in a remarkable degree. With Maniacshole (while I am on the 
Middlesex side of the water) I have nothing to do; and I am only 
concerned with the prison of Motherinlawswell in relation to its chro- 
nicles during the last hundred and fifty years or so. 

Metropolitan Improvements, you might have spared their stones. 
Well, Improvements may plead that the gap is partially veiled by a 
portion of the modernised facade of Motherinlawswell—a gray-stone 
frontage, with handsome plate-glass windows and crimson curtains. 
In the apartments to which these casements belong are carried on, 
I suppose, what business affairs still pertain to the royal hospitals 
under the management of the Corporation; and at the end of a paved 
lobby in the centre of the facade I see some handsome iron gates, 
with the City cognisance embossed in their midst, richly gilt and 
burnished. This lobby, these gates, were not so handsome when 
George II. was king. Into a dismal passage, and through a dun- 
geon-like grating, Hogarth’s Kate Hackabout, Pope’s Mother Need- 
ham, and how many luckless heroines of Fielding and Smollett were 
dragged by the constables, in order that the behests of the young 
king Marcellus as to the punishment and reformation of idle persons 
and vagabonds should be fulfilled! That they were punished is cer- 
tain; but I very much doubt whether they were reformed. Hear one 
of Dr. Tobias’s heroines: ‘ Of all the scenes on earth,’ she says, 
speaking of Motherinlawswell, ‘it approaches nearest to my notion of 
the infernal regions. In the midst of scenes of rage, anguish, and 
the sounds of groans and curses, I was set to perform impossible 
tasks, and was scourged for incapacity. I was often whipped into a 
swoon, and then lashed out of it.’ Failing to appreciate this agree- 
able reformatory process, the young lady described by Smollett es- 
sayed one night to commit suicide. She was detected and denounced 
by a fellow-prisoner, and the abortive attempt at felo de se was pun- 
ished by thirty stripes. Thatis the quantum of castigation ordinarily 
administered to the ‘vilest and most ruffianly of garrotters in these 
degenerate days. What has become of the famous board-room of 
Motherinlawswell, where Defoe’s Colonel Jack saw his accomplice, 
the boy-major, so unmercifully swinged by a man with a blue badge, 
the presiding alderman lecturing the major meanwhile, and telling 
him that he would come to be hanged? To the shrieks of how many 
agonised women have not the oak-panelled walls of that board-room 
resounded! Poor miserable Kate—hunted down in her lodgings by 
the myrmidons of sharp Sir Thomas de Veil, that great reformer of 
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manners in his time, or denounced, perchance, by her Drury-lane 
landlady when she could pay her rent no longer—was brought to the 
end of the long table, littered with books and papers, at which sat 
her judges all ranged—a terrible show—the court of governors of 
Motherinlawswell, implacable, in full-bottomed wigs and three-cor- 
nered hats, and at the upper end, in a high-backed chair, Rhadaman- 
thus himself, Alderman Sir Robert , with an ivory hammer by 
him handy. The myrmidons of Sir Thomas state the long catalogue 
of Kate’s misdeeds. They are, like the list ofthe Andalusian rake’s 
amours, mille e tre. The commendatore of Motherinlawswell gives his 
wig and the head in it a shake of awful import, as the accusers’ bill 
of windows broken, of faces scratched, of broils in Drury-lane, of dis- 
orderly conduct in the roundhouse, of wild gallants overtaken in 
punch robbed of their watches and silver-hilted swords by Kate and 
her felonious confederates of the ruder sex. It is all over with Kathe- 
rine. The full-bottomed wigs confer among themselves. There is a 
grim murmur of assent to the proposal for ‘ present punishment ;’ 
and presently the miserable hussey, her back bared, is triced up in 
a frame half pillory and half stocks, and the youngest blue-badged 
beadle scourges her, she writhing and screaming and imploring, 
‘Knock, knock! O, good Sir Robert, knock!’ for she knows, poor 
jade, the custom of the place, and that her punishment is not to 
cease until Rhadamanthus has stricken with his ivory hammer on the 
board-room table. They take her down at last, bruised and bleeding, 
and with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and she wailing piti- 
fully, or, if she be an old hand—which is not unlikely—cursing the 
worshipful court of governors and the blue-badged beadles sotto voce. 
She goes into the interior of the prison to serve her period of im- 
prisonment, to beat hemp, or to weave sackcloth, and to be caned or 
rope’s-ended at the pleasure of the task-master, who contracts for 
her labour with the authorities of the royal hospitals. The last Kate 
Hackabout whipped in Motherinlawswell suffered in 1815, the Water- 
loo year; and five years after that, the whipping of female offenders 
was abolished altogether by Sturges Bourne’s Act. No wonder if we 
have been going down hill, nationally, ever since. 

It is not only as a venerable judicial monument that the demo- 
lition of Motherinlawswell is to be deplored. A hundred literary 
associations cling to the place. Thither did the beadles hale Mrs. 
Quickly, and in the mud about its base sported half the heroes of the 
Dunciad. But Metropolitan Improvements despise tradition and 
laugh at letters; and Floodgate, I grieve to say it, bids fair to become 
one of the handsomest places in modern (Imaginary) London. Where 
this kind of thing is to cease, I know not. We shall hear of Seven 
Dials being ‘improved’ next, I suppose. 











TO THE BITTER END 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XL. ‘AND THERE NEVER WAS MOONLIGHT SO SWEET AS THIS.’ 


Weston Vauuory, being freed from his duties by the breaking-up of 
the party in the red-flagged tent a considerable time before Lady 
Clevedon’s encounter with Mr. Redmayne, lost no time in seeking 
his rustic flame, whom he discovered with some trouble seated a little 
way apart from the revellers, amidst a cluster of pine trees, with 
Hubert Harcross stretched at her feet. 

‘I want to know why you used me so cruelly, Miss Bond,’ he 
said, with an air of being profoundly afflicted by her desertion. ‘I 
thought you had promised to sit next me at dinner.’ 

‘Did I?’ giggled the coquettish Jane, bridling and simpering 
after her kind. ‘I’m sure I didn’t remember anything about it. 
But you do bother so, there’s no knowing what one says.’ 

‘ Upon my soul, I consider your conduct most heartless,’ drawled 
Weston—‘ leaving me to the tender mercies of a stout lady in the 
laundress interest, and her still stouter sister-in-law, who mangles. 
It was like sitting between two animated feather-beds, with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-two—a sort of impromptu Turkish bath, without 
any douches. The people are dancing out there, in a blaze of sun- 
shine—capital exercise for reducing one’s weight, I should think. 
Will you do anything that way ?’ 

‘No, thank you; I’m engaged for the Lancers, and I don’t 
think I shall dance anything else.’ 

‘ What, not come unto these yellow sands, and there take hands, 
and so on? No down the middle, and set to partners, and that 
kind of thing ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ murmured Miss Bond languidly, fanning her- 
self with her pocket-handkerchief ; ‘ it’s too ’ot for dancing.’ 

She glanced archly at Mr. Harcross, who had lifted himself into 
a sitting position, and was surveying Weston lazily between his half- 
closed eyelids. 

‘I see you’re better engaged,’ said Mr. Vallory, turning on his 
heel. 

It was a paltry triumph; but Mr. Harcross felt a malicious 
gratification in ‘ taking it out’ of Weston, even in so small a matter 
as this. There are people who seem to occupy the same rank in 
creation as black-beetles—the only possible pleasure we can have in 


relation to them is in treading upon them. 
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After this, he was bound to devote himself to Jane Bond, how- 
ever wearisome her society might be to him. They strolled away 
from the crowd and that wearying sound of popular dance music, 
walked into the wilder part of the park, and Mr. Harcross tried to 
abandon himself entirely to the amusement of the moment. He tried 
to interest himself in the analysis of this vain shallow nature; made 
the girl tell him all about herself—her engagement to Joseph Flood, 
her flirtation with Weston Vallory, and those foolish dreams of some 
high fortune awaiting her in the future, which that insidious flatterer 
had awakened in her mind. He gave the girl a little good advice 
upon this; warned her to beware of such flatterers as Weston Val- 
lory, whose homage was very worthless compared to the honest 
attachment of Mr. Flood. 

‘ As for the good fortune which may befall a pretty girl like you, 
if the right man happens to come across her pathway, that must al- 
ways remain an unknown quantity,’ he said gravely; ‘ but I believe 
that, for one pretty girl who marries above her station, there are a 
hundred pretty girls who live and die happily enough—perhaps quite 
as happily as the hundred-and-oneth—in their own sphere. I 
wouldn’t break Mr. Flood’s heart, if I were you, for the sake of a 
hypothetical offer, or what the lawyers call a contingent remainder.’ 

_ ‘I’m sure I like Joseph well enough,’ the girl answered, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, and not at all gratified by the practical turn 
which the conversation had taken. ‘I know he’s very fond of me, 
and has stood more from me than most men would stand from any 
girl. He’d been following me over a year before I ever said a civil 
word to him—following me as faithful as a dog; but he’s so com- 
mon! And if I marry him, I shall have to work hard all my life.’ 

‘ My dear Miss Bond, if you married a duke, you’d have to work 
a great deal harder.’ 

‘ What, do duchesses work ?’ 

‘ Like galley-slaves. And you’d have to work harder than a 
duchess to the manner born; for first, you’d have to learn how to 
play your part—the stage business, as actors say—and then to play 
it. Upon my word, if you wish to take life easily, I wouldn’t re- 
commend you to aspire to the peerage. An honest husband, a tidy 
cottage, a clean hearth, and a little garden, with roses and sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle climbing about one’s windows—good heavens! 
I can imagine no existence more perfect than a cottage shared with 
the being one loves. Unhappily, it is only when we begin to descend 
the slope of the hill that we discover what the perfection of human 
life means.’ 

He was thinking of the cottage at Highgate which he had meant 
to make so bright a bower, and of the bird that had flown heaven- 
ward from that fatal nest. ‘IfI had only known!’ That was the 
perpetual refrain of his lament, the threnody which his soul was 
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continually singing. Miss Bond found this somewhat serious con- 
versation less entertaining than Weston’s soft nothings ; but there 
was a satisfaction in the idea of taking a solitary stroll with one of 
the gentlemen stewards instead of dancing with the common herd, 
who made themselves so obnoxiously red and warm and breathless 
with their exertions, and, as it were, a spectacle for the eyes of non- 
dancing mankind ; like wine-flushed helots gyrating for the warning 
and instruction of Spartan youth. . 

Perhaps the best part of the whole business, to Miss Bond’s 
mind, the circumstance that gave zest and flavour to this quiet 
saunter, was the idea that Joseph Flood, lashed into fury by the 
pangs of jealousy, was following her at a little distance, under cover 
of the wood, meditating vengeance upon her and her companion, and 
gnashing his teeth in impotent rages The damsel had something 
of the angler’s instinct, and it was nothing to have hooked her fish 
unless she could have the pleasure of playing him a little, to his 
ineffable torture. 

‘I shall have a nice scene with Joseph to-morrow, I dessay,’ 
she said to Mr. Harcross. 

‘ What, will he be jealous—even of me ?’ 

‘Lord bless your heart, I should think he would. He can’t 
abide for me to speak to any one. I think he’d like to have me 
under lock and key in Maidstone jail rather than that I should enjoy 
myself a bit, making free with a stranger.’ 


Weston Vallory walked away from the grassy circle on which 
the dancers were disporting themselves, smarting under Miss Bond’s 
rebuff, and vindictively disposed towards Mr. Harcross as the pri- 
mary cause of his humiliation. It was a very small thing, of course, 
this repulse from a pert village beauty. Mr. Vallory admired the 
damsel, but it is not to be supposed he cared for her; and yet he 
felt the affront as keenly as if he had been stung by a woman he 
adored. He was a man who felt small injuries; indeed his whole 
existence was made up of petty things. He had never cherished a 
wide aspiration in the whole course of his career. His value as a 
business man had chiefly consisted in his appreciation of detail, his 
rapid perception of minutiz. He was a man who deeply resented 
trifling affronts; and an affront from Hubert Harcross was thrice as 
bitter to him as an affront from any one else. That unforgiven 
wrong concerning Augusta rankled and festered. It seemed as if 
this man was always blocking his pathway; and after having spoiled 
the entire scheme of his life, must needs oust him even in so trivial 
a matter as a flirtation with a pretty peasant girl. 

After this vexation he was in no humour for any farther exer- 
tions for the amusement of the populace. He had been immeasur- 
ably weary of the banquet in the tent, the stifling heat, and noise 
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and riot. Had he not been bound to perform the duties imposed on 
him by Lady Clevedon in an agreeable manner, so as to secure his 
future consideration in a very pleasant house, he would have seen 
this vulgar herd sunk in the nethermost shades of Orcus sooner than 
he would have endured so much of their company; but of course he 
must fall in with the humour of the chatelaine if he wished to secure 
a hearty welcome at Clevedon in seasons to come; and as the house 
was agreeable, the cuisine irreproachable, his bedchamber spacious 
and facing the south-east, he did not object to take some trouble to 
please his hostess. The thing was done, however; and he washed 
his hands of these bucolic swains and their apple-cheeked sweet- 
hearts. He left them to tread their measures without him, and 
strolled away towards the sunny old garden, where Lady Clevedon 
was accustomed to hold her kettledrum. 

There was no kettledrum in the garden this afternoon. Times 
and seasons were out of joint; those formal meals which mark the 
passing hours upon the social dial were exploded, or topsy-turvified. 
It was now five o’clock, and the luncheon in the great dining-hall 
was only just over; servants were dispensing coffee on the terrace, 
where the aristocratic guests had gathered to watch the dancing, 
and some of them to do a little flirtation on their own account. Mr. 
Vallory had no more inclination to join this privileged class than to 
caper with panting nymphs and shepherds on the sunlit grass. In 
plain English, Mr. Vallory was out of temper, and wanted to calm 
himself down with a quiet cigar. He was very glad to find the 
garden deserted, the roses and carnations wasting their spicery on 
the empty summer air. He smoked a couple of cigars, strolling up 
and down the broad gravel walk leading to Lady Clevedon’s favourite 
summer-house; and when he grew tired of this recreation, seated 
himself comfortably in the summer-house, with his back against the 
wall and his legs stretched luxuriously upon a rustic chair. He sat 
thus, basking in the afternoon sunshine and meditating his injuries. 

‘Let me only get up a good case; put this little story of Miss 
Brierwood—no, Redmayne—and the lodger into a practicable form, 
and I shall lose no farther time in letting my cousin Augusta know 
what kind of a husband she secured for herself when she jilted me. 
I wonder how she would take it if I unearthed Miss Redmayne for 
her, and convinced her that my friend Harcross is a scoundrel. I 
daresay she’d make a good deal of fuss about it, and threaten no 
end of legal separations, and in the end forgive him; women gene- 
rally do; and yet she’s a little out of the common line. I hardly 
think she’d stomach any carrying-on of that kind. No; I think if 
I once opened her eyes upon the subject, my friend Harcross would 
have a bad time of it.’ 

The sunshine, which glared full upon the summer-house at this 
time, began to grow troublesome, so Mr. Vallory left that retreat 
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and sauntered towards the house. The cockatoo was screaming on 
his perch, and he went across the grass to it, and amused himself a 
little at the creature’s expense; then growing speedily weary of its 
indignant gobblings and snappings, he looked into the library, and 
seeing no one in the spacious cool-looking chamber, went in, and 
planted himself comfortably in an easy chair by one of the windows, 
shut in completely from the rest of the room by one of those seven- 
feet-high bookcases which jutted out from the wall. In this shel- 
tered nook he found Punch, and a new magazine or two, just suffi- 
cient literature wherewith to read himself to sleep. He opened one 
of the magazines, turned over the leaves listlessly, read half a page 
or so, and anon slumbered, letting the book glide gently from his 
relaxing hand. This happened about an hour before Richard Red- 
mayne confronted Lady Clevedon in that room. 

Nothing could be more placid than Weston Vallory’s repose.’ 
The burden of his annoyances slipped away from him in the sensual 
delight of that perfect rest in a supremely comfortable chair, in a 
cool quiet room, with the balmy breath of summer stealing gently 
across his face as he slept. For a long time his sleep was dream- 
less, his brain empty of every impression; then came a semi-con- 
sciousness of something, he knew not what, going on near him, a 
vague idea that he ought to be awake and up, and that he must 
break loose from that delicious bondage of drowsiness; and then, 
growing gradually louder, clearer, sharper, the sound of a man’s 
passionate voice. 

He pulled himself up suddenly at last, and sat with open eyes 
and ears listening to a speaker who was only divided from him by 
that screen of books. His chair was placed in the extreme angle 
formed by the bookcase and the wall, so that he was entirely hidden 
from any one in the centre of the room. 

He awoke in time to hear the speaker say, ‘ You have heard of 
me perhaps, Lady Clevedon; my name is Richard Redmayne.’ 

He heard this, and all that followed this, and was quick to per- 
ceive that the farmer had taken Sir Francis Clevedon for Hubert 
Harcross. 

‘A strange turn for events to take,’ he said to himself; ‘and I 
should imagine very likely to lead up to a crisis. Now I know 
what kind of man this Redmayne is, I shall be able to tackle him. 
A passionate fellow, it seems; a fellow who would stick at nothing, 
I should think, when his blood is up.’ 

He smiled—a slow meditative smile. 

‘Upon my word, I don’t believe Mr. Harcross has heard the 
last of this Redmayne’s daughter,’ he thought, as he rose from his 
seat in the corner and peered cautiously into the room. It was 
quite empty; but Mr. Vallory preferred to make his retreat by the 
garden, whence he departed in quest of Richard Redmayne. 
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‘I'll take the trouble to enlighten him as to the traitor’s iden- 
tity,’ he said to himself. ‘ Francis Clevedon is a good fellow, and 
it’s too bad that he should carry the burden of another man’s sin 
upon his shoulders.’ 

He spent some time looking for Mr. Redmayne among the 
crowd, but failed to find him, and was ultimately pounced upon by 
Colonel Davenant and told-off upon some new duty of his steward- 
ship, to his extreme aggravation. 


When the shadows thickened in the wood Mr. Harcross and his 
companion went back to the lawn, where the talk and the laughter 
and the music had grown louder. The local band had now emerged 
from retirement, and were braying furiously, refreshed with strong 
drink, and more bold than careful in their instrumentation. Mr. 
‘Harcross and Jane Bond danced the Lancers in the twilight, while 
the lamps were being lighted in the wood, to the edification of 
Joseph Flood, who sat on a bench a little way off, biting his nails 
and watching them; and after the Lancers were over, Mr. Harcross 
gave Miss Bond a lesson in waltzing, the damsel having grown 
somewhat reckless by this time, and not caring whether her father 
did or did not see her indulging in this forbidden exercise. Mrs. 
Harcross, who was sauntering to and fro with a Kentish magnate, 
distinguished her husband’s figure among the dancers. She was a 
little surprised that he should push the duty of his stewardship so 
far, but had no jealousy of rustic beauties, only a languid disap- 
proval of so unnecessary a condescension. She might have ap- 
proved had he been canvassing the county, and these people his 
constituents. And so the day waned, the coloured lamps shone out 
of the dusky branches of the trees and twinkled round the margins 
of the fountains. Youthful minds began to languish for the fire- 
works ; more world-weary spirits had a too frequent recourse to the 
tents where refreshments were liberally dispensed. The Colonel 
began to grow a little uneasy in his mind as the crowd grew mer- 
rier. He had organised everything to perfection except the dis- 
persal of his guests. 

‘ But they’ll all go directly after the fireworks, of course,’ he 
said to Mr. Wort, who stood beside him at the entrance to the chief 
tent. 

The steward groaned aloud. 

‘Go,’ he said; ‘ yes, if I can find barrers enough to wheel ’em 
all away upon. That’s about the only chance there is of their 
going, I take it.’ 

Joseph Flood had consumed his share of the strong ale dealt 
out to the thirsty dancers, had tried to drown the green-eyed mon- 
ster in cool draughts of wholesome malt liquor; but the more he 
drowned that demon the stronger it grew, until the groom’s brain 
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was on fire, and his mind distracted with darker thoughts than had 
ever entered it before. 

That first lesson in the divine art of waltzing, under the harvest 
moon, whose calm yellow splendour rose high above those lesser 
earthly lights of green and red and blue and silver twinkling among 
the dark foliage, that novel sensation of revolving gently to the 
sound of music with a strong arm clasping and sustaining her, was 
highly agreeable to Jane Bond; all the more agreeable on account 
of her conviction that her plighted lover was watching her from 
some coign of vantage in the background. Yes, this was some- 
thing like dancing. How different from those jigging, jostling, 
jolting Sir Roger de Coverleys, which she had been taught to re- 
gard as the chiefest delight of Terpsichore! This was to live a new 
life, to feel her heart beating with a new motion. 

Mr. Harcross danced well, although of late years he had taken 
to dance rarely. There had been a day when it was of some im- 
portance to him to be among the best waltzers in a ballroom. He 
had drunk more than he was aceustomed to drink in the course of 
this festival day, and the influence of that unwonted indulgence 
made his waltzing somewhat wilder than the ordinary ballroom 
business. He told the bandmaster to play faster, and spun Miss 
Bond round the grassy circle, amidst a few breathless ladies’-maids 
with their labouring swains, in a waltz as furious as some unholy 
midnight dance of fiends and witches on the Blocksberg. The ladies’- 
maids and their exhausted partners broke down under the pace, and 
one couple after another dropped into the background, until Hubert 
Harcross and Jane Bond were spinning round alone in the summer 
moonlight. 

The spectators applauded as the music ended with a sharp 
volley of chords, more or less together, and this last couple walked 
slowly away, side by side. Mr. Harcross, in sporting phraseology, 
had not turned a hair; but his partner was flushed and panting, 
and had somewhat of a Mwnadic aspect in her streaming dress and 
loosened hair. 

‘I had no idea that waltzing was so beautiful,’ said Jane 
breathlessly. 

‘T had no idea that you were so beautiful till I saw you under 
the moonlight,’ retorted her partner, contemplating the handsome 
face and dishevelled hair, the florid beauty chastened by that mel- 
low light, with a purely artistic admiration. ‘ You have a natural 
genius for waltzing; but you must have had some practice surely 
before to-night ?’ 

‘I have waltzed by myself.sometimes in the garden, when I 
knew father was safe out of the way, and hummed the music all 
the time ; but it makes one’s breath go dreadful.’ 
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‘You have waltzed by yourself in the garden?’ said Mr. Har- 
cross, in a pitying tone. ‘ Poor little girl!’ 

This did really seem to him a pitiful picture—these yearnings 
for the pleasures of a bright unknown world, never to be gratified. 

‘ What a pity there should be pretty girls in this walk of life !’ 
he said to himself. ‘Strange that a wise dispensation did not 
provide for their all being plain.’ 

He fetched a deep glass of lemonade for Miss Bond from one of 
the tents, and having provided her with this refreshment, stood by 
her irresolute, wondering what excuse he could make for leaving 
her to her own devices. He was somewhat weary of his steward- 
ship, had toiled hard since noon, and would have been exceeding 
glad to slip away and smoke a quiet cigar in one of the dim old 
stone colonnades, which were not lighted with coloured lamps. 

Miss Bond, however, having secured to herself an accomplished 
cavalier, was in no wise minded to let him depart until the féte was 
finished. At midnight the fairy dream would be ended, and she 
must be Cinderella again, without any hope of future queendom to 
result from a lost slipper; but in the meanwhile, since she had the 
prince for her cavalier, she did not intend to let him go lightly. 
Nor did she much relish the idea of encountering the outraged 
Joseph unprotected. There was an agreeable excitement in pro- 
voking his wrath, but the wrath itself was a thing to be avoided. 
She did not want to meet him until his jealousy had cooled a little, 
until he was in a state of mind to be soothed and wheedled into 
good-humour. Of her father she had no present fear, as a friendly 
dairymaid had informed her that he was safely bestowed with a 
little knot of gossips on a bench by the bowling-green, smoking and 
talking politics in a sober way, as became a pious nonconformist. 

‘ You'll stop and show me the fireworks, won’t you ?’ she asked 
Mr. Harcross, as if aware that he was meditating his escape. 

‘Do you think the catherine-wheels and the roman candles will 
be any better if I am by to expound them?’ he asked, smiling, a 
little flattered even by this peasant girl’s desire for his company, 
and yet yearning for a peaceful cigar. ; 

‘I’m sure I shall like them better,’ replied Miss Bond. ‘ Do 
stay.’ 
‘ Of course I will stay, if you really wish it. And in that case, 
we may as well take a stroll in the moonlight. The fireworks will 
not begin for an hour. It is only just nine; and see how lovely the 
park looks over there, beyond those garish red and blue lamps, which 
remind me of my boyhood’s paradise, Vauxhall.’ 

Miss Bond would have infinitely preferred to circulate among 
the crowd, with Mr. Harcross at her side, leaning on his arm per- 
haps, if he would only be polite enough to offer her that support, 
which he had not done since they had finished their waltz. It was 
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of very little use to have secured an aristocratic admirer, if she could 
not exhibit him before the envious eyes of her friends, the dairy- 
maids and laundrymaids of Clevedon. She was not at all sentiment- 
ally inclined, and she could see the moonlit avenues of the park any 
night in the year from January to December, when there was a moon. 
But these many-coloured lamps twinkling among the branches, or 
festooned from bough to bough, she could not see. It seemed a 
foolish thing to turn one’s back upon them for the contemplation of 
moonbeams and shadows. 

She assented to Mr. Harcross’s proposition graciously enough, 
notwithstanding, for she had perceived his desire to leave her, and 
was proud of having retained him by her side. They walked slowly 
along the grassy avenue, leaving all the glare and noise of the fes- 
tival behind them, with nothing before them but the utter peaceful- 
ness and perfect beauty of the moonlit landscape. 

Mr. Harcross was very silent. He had had quite enough of the 
toils of stewardship, and his thoughts had gone back to that one sad 
sweet memory which could not be banished in this scene. So sweet, 
so bitter, so sad was the remembrance, that it was an actual pain to 
think of it; and yet his fancies returned from every wandering track 
to hover round this one spot of memory. Even the girl by his side 
to-night, so common a piece of clay, so wearisome a companion, by 
very force of contrast reminded him of that other one whose com- 
pany had never been tedious, whose innocent lips had never shaped 
a sordid thought. 

‘I must get back to London at once, and start for ‘Norway or 
some uncivilised place, where I shall be in danger of my life, and 
shall have no time for brooding,’ he said to himself. ‘I must make 
an end of this holiday-making somehow. It is murderous work. I 
think a week more of this neighbourhood and these memories would 
be the death of me. I must invent some excuse for leaving to-mor- 
row, whether Augusta likes it or not; and since she has chosen to 
make herself the supreme consideration, she must not be surprised 
if I too consult my own inclinations. She can stay here, and satisfy 
society. But I go to-morrow, come what may.’ 


Cuapter XLI. 


‘DO EVIL DEEDS THUS QUICKLY COME TO END?’ 


Arrer that interview with Lady Clevedon in the library, Richard 
Redmayne went in search of Sir Francis, but did not succeed in dis- 
covering him among the crowd. The twilight deepened into night, 
and he was still looking for his enemy in a desultory way, pausing 
to refresh himself with strong drink in one of the tents, speaking 
to no one, and receiving very slight notice from the busy pleasure- 
seekers, who were all intent on their own enjoyment. He was quite 
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alone in that joyous crowd; he drank his liquor in moody silence, 
and departed as he came, to renew the search for that man whom 
he so desired to meet face to face. 

When he came out of the tent, the lamps were all twinkling in 
the dusky boughs, the crowd at its gayest, the music at its loudest. 
The dazzle and confusion of the scene troubled his overcharged brain. 
He stood for some time looking about him with a perplexed air. He 
had lived by himself ever since he came to England, and had come 
straight from those remote colonial pastures where the stranger’s 
foot rarely trod. It was a new thing to find himself amidst a herd 
of men and women, talking, laughing, dancing, by the light of a 
thousand coloured lamps, to the sound of joyous music. He looked 
at the scene for some little time, half stupefied by its unfamiliar 
brightness; then turned suddenly away from all this riot, and plunged 
into the cool depths of the park, where the fern grew up to his 
knees. 

He walked some distance, neither looking nor caring where he 
went, and only stopped when he stumbled across a prostrate figure 
lying at his very feet. 

A poacher perhaps; yet it was scarcely a night to be selected 
by any marauder with felonious intentions towards the game. The 
full-moon and the festival together were strong reasons against the 
wiring of hares or the illegal slaughter of pheasants. 

Mr. Redmayne stooped down to examine the individual who had 
become an obstacle in his path. It was a man lying face downwards 
among the fern, with his hat off, and his forehead resting on his 
folded arms. 

‘What’s up, my lad ?’ said Richard Redmayne, somewhat alarmed 
by his attitude. ‘Is there anything amiss ?’ 

‘ Yes, there is,’ answered the man, raising himself from the fern 
with a sullen air, and then stooping to pick up a gun which had lain 
beside him. ‘ Yes, there is something amiss ; but nothing you can 
mend, unless you know any cure for a woman’s vanity and fickle- 
ness.’ 

The speaker was Joseph Flood, the groom. 

‘What are you doing with that gun ?’? Mr. Redmayne demanded 
sternly. 

‘ What’s that to you ?’ 

‘ You’ve been after the birds.’ 

‘No, I haven't.’ 

‘Then what can you want with a gun ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know. It might come handy, if I wanted to use it.’ 

‘Is it loaded ?’ 

‘Yes, with swan-shot. Let it alone, can’t you ?’ 

‘ You’ve no business prowling about here with a loaded gun.’ 

*Haven’t I? Have you any business prowling about here with- 
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out a gun? I’m a servant up at the house yonder—Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s own groom—and I’ve a right to be here if I please.’ 

‘Not with that gun.’ 

‘ How do you know that? It’s my own gun. Perhaps I wanted 
a pop at the wild-fowl down by the water yonder. There’s some 
snipe, I’ve heard say.’ 

‘ You don’t want swan-shot for snipe.’ 

‘I’m not particular. Suppose I wanted to wing one of the cyg- 
nets, to get a feather for my sweetheart’s hat, you'd have no ob- 
jection, I suppose, though you are so anxious about what don’t any- 
ways concern you ?’ 

Richard Redmayne looked at the young man doubtfully. There 
was something queer about his manner; but that might mean very 
little. He had been drinking most likely, and his predatory in- 
stincts had been. stimulated by the drink. It mattered very little 
what he meant or did not mean, Richard Redmayne thought; so 
he let him go without farther questioning, but was curious enough 
to watch where he went, and to follow him at a little distance. 

The groom went in and out among the trees by a circuitous 
track, till he came to a classic temple on a little knoll, a somewhat 
dilapidated edifice, faced with stucco, which had peeled off in patches, 
leaving the brickwork bare. The charitable ivy, which covers and 
beautifies decay, had crept about the Doric pillars; the spider had 
woven his web from column to column; the swallow had made his 
nest under the cornice. It was one of the fancies upon which Sir 
Lucas had wasted his substance, and Sir Francis intended to restore 
or demolish it as soon as his leisure and his purse permitted. In 
the mean time, it was sufficiently picturesque under the moonlight. 

Here Mi. Flood deposited his gun, in a convenient hiding-place, 
under a stone bench which had been provided for the repose of the 
wanderer—a bench on which lovers might sit hand in hand as one 
sees them in ancient engravings— Lavinia in a scanty petticoat, 
Eugenius in a tie-wig. Richard Redmayne saw him put away the 
gun, and then depart by the opposite way, whistling as he went, 
but not merrily. When he had watched the young man out of sight, 
Mr. Redmayne mounted the little knoll, and seated himself on the 
steps of the temple. 

He had his cutty-pipe in his pocket, so he was able to solace 
himself, or, at any rate, to tranquillise himself, with the aid of that 
comforter. He sat smoking in the soft summer moonlight, his figure 
half hidden by the shadow of the columns on each side of him and 
the cornice above his head. He sat and smoked, watching the blue 
rings of vapour wind slowly upwards in the clear air, with his mind 
full of gloomy thoughts, yet with a grim sense of satisfaction never- 
theless. 

He had found his man. The long hunt, which had seemed so 
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hopeless even to the professional hunter, had come to an end. He 
had found his man. It was only a question of an hour or so less or 
more when he should stand face to face with his daughter’s destroyer. 
And then—what then? What was to come of their meeting? He 
- would accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him in the estimation of 
every honest man and woman; mark him out for all time to come 
as a liar and a seducer; set against the name he was doubtless 
proud of as foul a dishonour as ever blotted the reputation of a gen- 
tleman! But would this satisfy his long-cherished hunger for re- 
venge ? Would this slake that bitter thirst which had tormented 
him for years ? Would this exorcise the demon of his dreams—give 
him peaceful slumbers in nights to come—a smooth pillow for his 
dying head ? Would this set his angry heart at rest, and soothe his 
grief? A thousand times, no! Could words, empty words, avenge 
his daughter? Must he not have heavier payment than those ? 

What was it he had thought of far away, upon those distant hill- 
tops, amidst the sources of those wider rivers that flow from the 
Cordilleras to the sea—in that wild solitude where Nature’s lonely 
grandeur seems to widen the soul of man—what had he thought of 
there, when he brooded on the day which should bring him face to 
face with his daughter’s destroyer? Not of a vengeance made up 
of words, assuredly, mere empty breath, frothy threatenings that 
must end in nothing. What was the vow which he had vowed upon 
those empty hills, with a savage world around him and savage in- 
stincts stirring in his breast? He knew but too well what it was. 
It hardly needed the strong liquor he had drunk that day to rekindle 
that long-smouldering fire. The smothered embers had never grown 
cold; a breath was enough to fan them into white heat. 

He had a brace of revolvers in his bedroom at Brierwood. He 
had bought them at Melbourne, after his second outward voyage, 
for self-defence, in the first instance, and with a legitimate motive 
enough, but not without a lurking thought of some distant day when 
he might find a deadly use for them. He had hung them up by his 
bedside, and had contemplated them meditatively many a time, in 
the pause that a better or a happier man might have given to his 
prayers ; had turned on his pillow often in the cold gray dawn to 
look at them, with a grisly satisfaction. 

He thought of his pistols now, as he sat on the moss-grown 
steps of the Doric temple deliberating his revenge. He would have 
given half his estate to have had one of those grim companions 
lying snug in his coat-pocket. Yet how should he have thought of 
bringing such weapons to a rustic festival—to the birthday feast of 
the model squire? His thoughts went to the gun lying under the 
stone bench loaded with swan-shot. 

‘What did that fellow want with his gun out here to-night ?’ 
he wondered, but did not perplex himself long with that question. 
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His universe was filled with his own great wrong. He had no con- 
cern to spare for another man’s business, were it ever so desperate. 
He would hardly have stepped out of his own path to-night to pre- 
vent an assassination. 

He filled his pipe a second time and smoked it out, and that 
purpose which had been cloudy and dim at first assumed a sharper 
outline. 

Accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him? No. He would do 
what he swore to do on the day he discovered his daughter’s fate— 
he would keep faith with himself, and with her shade. Of after con- 
sequences, of the price which he should have to pay society or his 
God, for this bitter-sweet revenge, he thought no more than he 
might have done had he been the darkest among pagans, and alone 
with his foe in an untrodden world where human justice was un- 
known. And having fully made up his mind upon this point, he 
sat and smoked his third pipe with a gloomy tranquillity, like a 
contented savage who has made tracks for his enemy’s lair, and sits 
lurking in the shade of the gum-trees beside his wigwam, waiting 
till the unconscious victim shall come out and be tomahawked. Yet 
he had no suspicion that his victim was very near him, was destined 
to smooth his way to that dark deed which had now taken its full 
form and pressure in his mind. Of the when and where the thing 
was to be done he had no notion ; he only knew that so soon as his 
opportunity came he would do it. 

The harvest moon rose higher, the clear pure night air grew 
still clearer, and that magical light which has a deeper charm, a 
more thrilling beauty than any glory of sunshine, spread itself over 
the enchanted woodland: a landscape which by day would have been 
comparatively commonplace, like unto many other pictures which 
adorn the earth, became poetical in its calm beauty. Richard Red- 
mayne thought of Bulrush Meads, and the moonlights he had seen 
there ; thought of that fond dream which he had once dreamed, of 
his daughter Grace installed as the young queen of that fertile val- 
ley, of those far-spreading hills, fifteen hundred feet above the sea- 
level. It was all over, the dream. He should never see Bulrush 
Meads, the new home which he had beautified, any more, and the 
old home for which he had toiled and suffered had lost its glamour. 
Without Grace, Brierwood was worse than a desert; without Grace, 
the Australian homestead was only a strange dwelling across the 
barren sea. It seemed to him that he had lost his place and busi- 
ness on this earth, in losing her. He had lived only to satisfy his 
appetite for revenge ; had been nourished and sustained by that very 
hunger, like that monster which makes the meat it feeds on. 

He felt himself to-night something more than a man, with a 
man’s passions and a man’s weakness and uncertainty ; felt like a 
being foredoomed to accomplish a certain end. If he had known 
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anything of those old Greek stories, in which the men seem shadows 
moving to the music of the Fates, he might have fancied some like- 
ness between himself and those awful figures, destiny-impelled, for 
ever trending blindly to one fore-ordained issue. 

A distant clock chimed the half hour after nine. That sound 
pierced the stillness of the wood, although the vulgar dance music 
and the noise of many voices did not penetrate these shadowy aisles. 
So early! He felt as if he had lived half a lifetime since Sir Francis 
Clevedon came into the tent. 

His third pipe was half smoked out when he heard the faintest 
rustle of the fern in the distance; then saw the glimmer of a wo- 
man’s dress, white under the moonbeams; then heard a woman’s 
laugh, and a man’s voice answering it; and then two figures com- 
ing towards him—a girl with a man walking by her side, bending 
down with an air as of a lover to speak to her. 

He laid down his pipe and watched ther:—at first idly, then . 
with a sharp sudden interest, afterwards with a savage intensity. 
He crouched lower on the steps of the temple, his strong right arm 
stretched itself stealthily across the broken stone floor, his fingers 
groped under the bench amongst weeds and rubbish, and clutched 
the groom’s gun. He drew it out, examined the lock and priming, 
and then carried it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate aim. 

He had had plenty of exercise for his gun in Australia, when 
with empty heart and idle brain he tramped the woods and hills 
from sunrise to sunset, only anxious to get rid of his joyless day. 

The girl and her companion came nearer,—the girl a mere pea- 
sant, he could see plainly enough; but the man a gentleman, whose 
face he fancied he knew as well as he knew his own. With what an 
air he bent to speak to her, and how the poor fool drank in his bale- 
ful flatteries ! A man who lived only to play the seducer, thought 
Richard Redmayne. Was it not a righteous deed to rid the earth of 
such vermin? They came to within about twenty feet of the temple, 
neither of them looking to the right or the left. The man walked. 
on that side of the grassy alley nearest the knoll, the girl on his 
right hand. When they were conveniently close to him, Richard 
Redmayne fired, covering the man’s breast with his gun. 

He dropped face downwards on the grass: the girl looked round 
her wildly for a moment, gave a shrill piercing scream, and fell on 
her knees at his side. Rick Redmayne flung the gun into a ferny 
hollow, and walked quietly away. 

‘IT am glad I have done it,’ he said. 


Carter XLII. 

THE WRONG MAN. 
No one hindered Richard Redmayne’s exit from Clevedon Park. 
His boyish experiences of nutting and squirrel-hunting had made. 
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him familiar with every hillock and hollow, with every clump of 
hawthorn or thicket of hazel. He knew of a ladder and stile on the 
south wall by which he could descend upon the Kingsbury road, a 
spot at which there was little chance of meeting any one even to- 
night. 

He did not stop to consider this, however, even for a moment. 
There was nothing of the criminal’s headlong flight in his swift de- 
parture. His business was accomplished, and he went away. That 
was all. How long or how brief might be the interval that must 
elapse before he should be called to account for this night’s work, 
he cared very little. That he should be called to account, sooner 
or later, he considered inevitable. He was prepared to stand by 
what he had done, ay, even on the scaffold. 

As to the fatal result of his deliberate fire, he had little doubt. 
His Australian life had made his hand too sure for any uncertainty 
upon this point. The marksman who had never failed to bring 
down the bird that seemed but a speck of shadow in the blue ether 
could hardly have missed the breast of a man at thirty paces. And 
he had seen his victim fall with the heavy leaden drop of a creature 
wounded to the death. 

Was he sorry for what he had done? Did he regret that one 
swift instantaneous act by which he had separated himself for ever 
from the ranks of his fellow-men, and placed himself in the brother- 
hood of Cain? No, he was not sorry; but exultant rather, as. 
having accomplished his earthly mission. He looked up at the 
stars and fancied his daughter in some unknown world beyond 
them, and could almost have lifted up his voice in the still night, 
to tell her that her wrongs were avenged. 

The first of the sky-rockets shot up above the trees as he climbed 
the ladder. He stood for a few minutes on the highest step, watch- 
ing the swift ascending stars, the showers of falling light. 

‘ They don’t know anything yet,’ he thought, ‘or they wouldn’t 
let off their fireworks.’ 

He waited and watched for more light in the sky above Cleve- 
don Park, but after those few rockets, which had followed one 
another in quick succession, there was nothing. The sky remained 
blank, or only peopled by those sublimer stars which are happily 
fixtures. 

He dropped down into the empty road, and crossed over to a 
meadow path that would take him to the cross cut by which he had 
come to Clevedon in the morning. He did not hasten his steps 
with the air of a man who fancies himself hunted by mortal pur- 
suers, nor did he rush onward blindly, as if the furies that wait 
on such deeds as his were already in pursuit of him. He took his. 
time, and was perhaps cooler on this return journey than he had 
been when he came to Clevedon, or at any rate more resolute. He 
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had done what he wanted to do, that was the grand point. The 
time might come when his mind would be awakened to the enormity 
of his crime; but in this present hour he felt no more compunction 
than if he had slain a beast of prey. 

It was close upon eleven o’clock when he came to Brierwood, 
letting himself into the garden by the meadow path. What an 
awful stillness there was in the old house as he went in, and how 
the empty floors resounded under his tread! He thought of the 
night of his first return from Australia, when his heart had beat 
high with the fond expectation of finding his daughter’s arms 
clasped round his neck, his daughter’s fair young head nestling 
upon his breast. O miserable night, O bitter grief! Was the 
payment which he had taken just now one whit too heavy for the 
anguish of that unforgotten hour ? 

‘ Could I do less than kill him ?’ he said to himself with a con- 
viction that there was justice in the deed. He did not light a 
candle in the kitchen, or settle himself in the sitting-room which he 
was accustomed to occupy, but went straight upstairs to his bed- 
room and flung himself on his bed. That, under cover of this 
night which he was thus wasting, he might have got clear away 
from the scene of his crime, and secured his escape from its conse- 
quences, was a fact which never for 2 moment occupied his con- 
sideration. He would stand by the deed that he had done. To 
have fled ignominiously, leaving some innocent person to suffer for 
his* act, would be indeed to convert that which he had deemed a 
sacrifice into a murder. He waited calmly for the issue of the 
night’s work. He thought as he lay down how that consummate 
scoundrel had once rested on this bed, had lain here plotting the 
ruin of the daughter of the house; and he thought, with a savage 
sense of satisfaction, of that couch on which he lay to-night, and 
how blank and dreary was his slumber. 

‘Surely such men must have bad dreams when they are dead,’ 
he said to himself. 

Not very long did he lie awake to meditate upon his crime or 
his victim. He had drunk a good deal at Clevedon, had been 
longer on foot and in the open air than he had been accustomed to 
be of late. His meditations wandered off into a tangle of broken 
thoughts before his head had rested long upon his pillow, and when 
Kingsbury church-clock chimed the half-hour after eleven, he was 
sleeping as peacefully as a child. 


What a strange thing it seemed to wake next morning, soon 
after daybreak, to look round him wonderingly for a few minutes, 
staring idly at the sunlit chamber, and then to recall, as it were in 
one flash, the events of the previous night! It came back to him 
—the scene in the wood—vivid as in the moment of its enactment; 
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and still he was not sorry for what he had done. He felt some 
touch of sorrow for that gentle pretty-looking young wife, who had 
stood by her husband so bravely, and who must needs be the chief 
victim in this tragedy; but for the man he had slain he felt neither 
regret nor pity; for the position in which he had placed himself he 
suffered no compunction. If the business of last night must be 
atoned for on the scaffold, he was prepared to make the atonement, 
to die that shameful death for his daughter’s sake. 

It was only five o'clock when he went downstairs and out into 
the garden. The Bushes, exhausted by unaccustomed dissipation, 
still slumbered. 

‘I shall hear enough about last night’s work when Mrs. Bush 
comes down, I daresay,’ he said to himself; and he walked about 
the garden smoking his pipe until that time should arrive, with no 
shade of alteration in his habitual aspect, neither paler nor redder, 
neither graver nor more excited, than he was wont to be. 

He made the circuit of the garden several times, casting a look 
at the kitchen windows every now and then, expecting to see the 
industrious matron fling the lattices open, or to behold her emerge 
from the kitchen-door with her pail to fetch water for the morning’s 
purifications. He had walked and smoked and meditated for nearly 
an hour and a half, however, before the lattices opened and Mrs. 
Bush’s homely countenance appeared, picturesquely framed by the 
Virginian creeper that covered this end of the house. 

‘You're rather late this morning, aren’t you, Mrs. Bush ?’ in- 
quired Richard Redmayne, coming over the grass towards the open 
window. 

‘ Late, Mr. Redmayne,’ exclaimed the matron, ‘ well I may be 
late! I’m sure I wonder as I was able to get off my bed this 
morning, which my poor inside has not left off twittering ever since 
a quarter past ten o’clock last night; and I’m sure it was nothing 
as I eat or drank yesterday, for no one could have been more mode- 
rate; and Bush was as sober as a judge, and quite low-spirited like 
after dinner, and shed tears when Sir Francis Clevedon’s health 
was drunk. No, Mr. Redmayne, it wasn’t what we took as turned 
our insides; it was the awful turn as that poor dear gentle- 
man’s death gave us just as the fireworks were a-beginning to 
go off.’ 

‘ What gentleman? What do you mean ?’ 

‘Lor, Mr. Redmayne, it can’t be as you don’t know what hap- 
pened surely! My goodman saw you coming out of the tenants’ 
markwee, and he come to me and says it did his heart good to see 
_ you’d made up your mind to enjoy yourself like the rest of the 
" world, for once in a way.’ 

‘Yes, I took it into my head to go all of a sudden; but I felt 


like a fish out of water, and came away soon after dinner.’ 
Srconp Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. K 
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‘What? Then you don’t know—’ gasped Mrs. Bush, staring 
at him. 

‘I don’t know what ?’ 

‘ Anything about the poor gentleman that was killed in the 
park near the old stone summer-house as Sir Lucas built ?’ 

‘A gentleman killed!’ said Richard Redmayne deliberately. 
«That was curious.’ 

‘ Curious, Mr. Redmayne! Don’t say curious; it was dreadful. 
He must have dropped down dead instantaneously, I heard say ; 
and no one knows who did it—whether it was poachers or jealousy; 
for he had been talking to that bold young hussy Bond’s daughter 
all the afternoon, and she’s got a’most as many sweethearts as she 
has fingers and toes. And his poor wife they said went down like 
a stone when they carried him up to the terrace, where she was 
standing with the rest of the company.’ 

‘ Ah, poor soul,’ said Richard thoughtfully; ‘ I’m sorry for her. 
Yes, I’m sorry for Lady Clevedon.’ 

‘Lady Clevedon !’ echoed Mrs. Bush; ‘ yes, it do come hard 
apon her too, of course. A ninquis, and a funeral, and all; and 
all her visitors about her; and Sir Francis’s birthday too.’ 

‘ His birthday; yes,’ said Mr. Redmayne, with a short laugh ; 
“TI don’t suppose when he made such a fuss about his birthday he 
reckoned it was to be his last.’ 

‘Lor, Mr. Redmayne! how can you say so? Why should it 
be his last ? I suppose you mean as it’s the last time he’ll be 
likely to give us all such a treat, after it’s winding-up with his 
friend’s being murdered.’ 

‘His friend murdered! What do you mean? It was Sir 
Francis Clevedon who was shot last night.’ 

‘ Sir Francis Clevedon! Lord a-mercy on us, Mr. Redmayne, 
what can have put such a horrid notion into your head? I’m sure 
I never said anything about Sir Francis. The Lord forbid !’ 

‘Not Sir Francis? Why, you must be mad, woman! It was 
Sir Francis !’ 

‘You must be losing your poor dear senses, Mr. Redmayne,’ 
said Mrs. Bush, in a soothing tone, being always inclined to believe 
that her employer had, in Australian parlance, ‘a shingle short.’ 
«I never said a syllable about Sir Francis. It was a friend of his 
that was killed—a gentleman from London—a Mr. ’Arsomething— 
I know his name begins with a haitch.’ 

Richard Redmayne walked slowly away, speechless. Was he 
really mad to-day, or had he been mad last night, his senses dis- 
traught, his eyes beholding things that were not ? So surely as he 
was a living man he had seen the face in the miniature turned to- 
wards him in the broad moonlight, the same face, line for line, 
hardly less distinctly seen than in the full glare of day. 
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Had he been the victim of some hideous delusion, had his brain 
been bemused by strong drink, when he fired that fatal gun, and 
had he slain an innocent man in his madness? Such a catastrophe 
seemed to him too horrible for possibility. Yet Francis Clevedon 
lived, Grace remained unavenged, and he was an assassin. 

‘I won’t trust that woman’s word,’ he said to himself, after a 
long pause; ‘it’s more likely her brain’s muddled this morning 
than that I didn’t know what I was doing last night. I'll look into 
the business myself.’ 

He lost no time in setting about this personal investigation, but 
walked off at once by the field path towards Clevedon. Yet before 
he had gone far he changed his mind, remembering that Kingsbury 
was much nearer, and that he might hear all he wanted to hear in 
that village. 

He could see that the place was astir with some unusual excite- 
ment before he had crossed the common. There was a much 
larger group of idlers at the door of the Coach and Horses than the 
customary knot of gossips. A couple of chaise-carts were halting 
before the trough between the two tall elms opposite the inn; a 
man on horseback was standing before Mr. Wort’s garden-gate. 
Richard Redmayne walked straight across to this gate, not caring 
for the indirect information to be gained from village gossips when 
he might interrogate the steward himself. 

‘Is Mr. Wort indoors ?’ he asked the man on horseback, who 
had a semi-official air. Mr. Redmayne smiled grimly to himself as 
he thought that this man might belong to the constabulary, and be 
on the look-out for the assassin. 

‘I don’t mind swinging for the man who killed my daughter,’ 
he thought ; ‘ but it would be hard lines to be hung for a blunder.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Wort’s in his office ; but there’s a gentleman with 
him, and he’s busy,’ the man answered, without looking to the 
right or the left. 

‘I can’t help that,’ said Mr. Redmayne; ‘I must see him.’ 

He went into the little shed of an office, which he had not en- 
tered since that night of his first coming home when he had said 
hard things to the steward. He went in coolly enough, and found 
John Wort in close conference with a grave-looking middle-aged 
man, who had the bearing of a soldier in plain clothes, and who 
was the chief of the Tunbridge police-station. 

‘I can’t speak to any one now,’ Mr. Wort said hurriedly; and 
then recognising the new-comer with a start, ‘ What, Redmayne, is 
it you? What the devil brings you here this morning ?’ 

‘I want to know what has happened at Clevedon. Everybody 
seems to have gone crazy. I can’t get a straight answer anywhere.’ 

‘I should think everybody must know what has happened with- 
in twenty mile of Kingsbury; there’s been talk enough. There 
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was a brutal murder in Clevedon Park last night, Richard Red- 
mayne; a man shot like a rabbit ; that’s what has happened.’ ~ 

‘ But who was the man ?’ cried Richard savagely ; ‘ that’s what 
I want to know! Can’t you give him his name ?’ 

‘ His name was Harcross,’ Mr. Wort answered gravely. ‘ And 
now I don’t suppose you are much wiser than you were before, for 
he was a stranger down here.’ 

‘ Harcross—Harcross!’ Richard Redmayne repeated, with a 
stupefied look. ‘ They told me it was Sir Francis Clevedon was 
shot last night.’ 

‘ Then they must have been clean daft, whoever they were,’ ex- 
claimed the steward impatiently ; ‘ and now perhaps you'll leave me 
alone with this gentleman; for we’ve got some business to settle 
between us.’ 

Richard Redmayne walked out of the office without a word. It 
would profit him nothing to ask any farther questions. He had 
slain the wrong man; that was horribly certain. He had burdened 
his soul with a useless crime; dyed his hands in the blood of a 
fellow-creature who had never injured him. He hardly knew where 
to go, or what to do with himself, after leaving John Wort’s office. 
His whole life seemed a series of blunders. If he had taken his 
daughter to Australia with him as she had so piteously entreated 
him to do, he might have had her for his comfort and delight to- 
day; if he had never returned from his second voyage, he would 
have at least escaped this unnecessary crime. Now, for the first 
time, he felt himself a murderer. He took the high-road to Cleve- 
don, tramping along the dusty way in the morning sunshine, un- 
conscious of fatigue. He wanted to know something more, he 
hardly knew what, only to be more and more certain of his own 
folly. To think that his senses had so befooled him! Sir Francis 
Clevedon lived and triumphed, laughed perhaps in his soul at the 
thought of this egregious blunder, and an innocent man lay dead, 
slain untimely by his wicked hand. 

At the south lodge he found Joshua Bond the gardener, two or 
three other out-of-door servants, and a knot of accidental idlers, 
discussing the catastrophe. Jane Bond was lying upstairs in her 
bedroom in a high fever, induced by the horror of the previous night. 

‘And may it be a chastening and a blessing to her,’ said the 
gardener, ‘ a warning to repent, and turn from the paths of foolish- 
ness !’ 

‘Do you suspect anybody of having a hand in it ?’ asked an 
elderly man, proprietor of the shop at Hubbleford. 

‘There was but one hand in it, Mr. Perkis,’ replied the gar- 
dener solemnly—‘ the hand that drew the trigger. I don’t deny 
that I have my own thoughts upon the subject, Mr. Perkis ; but I 
tell them to no man. Time will show.’ 
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‘Is he to be buried down here ?’ inquired the curious Perkis. 

‘No. He’s to be taken up to London to-night, to be buried in 
his wife’s family vault at Kensal-green.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ said Perkis. ‘ There’d have been half the 
county to follow, if they’d buried him at Kingsbury. Murders in 
London are as plentiful as blackberries, judging from the Sunday 
papers. He won’t get so much honour paid him there.’ 

They went on to discuss the probable issue of the coroner’s in- 
quest, which was to take place at two o’clock that day—the nature 
of the death-wound, and the weapon that had inflicted it, about 
which points there were divers opinions, no exact knowledge having 
yet penetrated to the world outside Clevedon Hall. Richard Red- 
mayne stood by and listened, but said nothing, except when he was 
appealed to by Mr. Perkis or the gardener, who addressed them- 
selves to him occasionally as a point of politeness. 

‘ The police are on the right tract, you may depend upon it,’ 
said Perkis ; ‘ you always see that in the newspapers. The police 
are on the tract ; and although nothink is known for certing, they 
hopes soon to be able to put their hand upon the right party, being 
in possession of hinformation which they don’t feel theirselves at 
liberty to divulge. That’s what they always tells you in the papers; 
and depend upon it, Mr. Bond, the police are on the tract in this 
case. Do you think it was a gun or a pistol that it was done 
with ?’ 

‘Captain Hardwood’s groom was down here before breakfast 
exercising that skittish mare of his master’s, and he told me the 
doctors had extracted half-a-dozen swan-shot; so it must have been 
a gun, and it must have been done by some one that didn’t plan it 
beforehand. No man would load his gun with swan-shot to commit 
a murder.’ 

‘ There’s no knowing, Mr. Bond,’ replied Perkis, with a sugges- 
tive air. ‘The worst a man is, the more artfuller he goes about 
his wickedness. The swan-shot may have been meant to throw 
parties off the scent. But what I can’t make out is the motive. 
There never was a crime without a motive.’ 

‘ Unless it was done by a madman,’ said the gardener. ‘ This 
murder seems like a madman’s murder, to my mind.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Mr. Bond; that’s what I call flying in the 
face of the law of the land. A man has only got to do something 
more atrociouser than the common run, and he gets put down for a 
lunatic.’ 

Richard Redmayne stood among them for a little while, listen- 
ing idly, and then moved towards the park, intending to revisit the 
scene of last night’s tragedy; but at this point the gardener stopped 
him. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Redmayne,’ he said—‘ of course you're 
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not a stranger—but I’ve had strict orders from the police, and I’m 
obliged to act by them. Nobody is to go into the park to-day.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘I don’t know the why or the wherefore; but it’s the police 
that give the order, and we’re all bound to abide by it.’ 

‘Of course. It doesn’t matter; I’m not curious about the 
business. But if any one was suspected, or taken to prison, or 
anything of that kind, I should like to know. You might send 
some one down to Brierwood and let me know.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Redmayne; I'll send you word if anything 
happens.’ 

A lad came up at this moment, bursting with self-importance— 
the rapture of possessing information as yet unshared by these village 
worthies. The men recognised him by his aspect as the bearer of 
tidings. 

‘Well, Jim, any more news ?’ 

‘I should think there were, indeed,’ replied the youth, swelling 
as he spoke. ‘They’ve been and found the gun as it was done 
with.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bond, ‘ they’ve found the gun, have they ? Then 
the rest is easy work. They'll soon find the man that fired it.’ 

‘He watched Richard Redmayne meditatively as he walked away 
from the gates and along the white high-road. 

‘Strange that he should take such an interest in the business 
as to want a special message sent him, isn’t it ?’ he remarked. 

‘ Yes, it is, Bond,’ replied Mr. Perkis; ‘ but since he come home 
from Australia there ain’t a stranger man going than Rick Redmayne. 
It’s that blessed gold out yonder as turns their brains, that’s my be- 
lief; It ain’t natural that a man should dig gold out of the earth, 
just as if it was mangold-wurzel; and if a man goes against nature, 
he must expect to pay the penalty of his opposition.’ 

‘ True,’ ejaculated Mr. Bond. ‘In the sweat of his brow—that’s. 
what the Scripture says; there’s nothing about gold-digging and 
hundred-weight nuggets there.’ 


Cuapter XLIII. 
‘YES, BROTHER, CURSE WITH ME THAT BALEFUL HOUR.’ 


An awful gloom and silence, as of the grave itself, had fallen. 
upon Clevedon Hall. No merry click of billiard-balls, no little gushes. 
of silvery laughter, no bass accompaniment of masculine voices, blend- 
ing with and sustaining the sweet feminine trebles; no dashing per- 
formance of Chopin or Schuloff on the grand piano in the drawing- | 
room; no melodious tinkling of waltzes on the smaller pianos in 
upper chambers consecrated to the fairer guests; no flutter of silken 
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draperies in halls and on staircases; none of that pleasing bustle 
which pervades a house full of guests; only dusky rooms, from which 
the sunlight was scrupulously banished—only gloom and silence and 
horror and despair. 

The majority of Lady Clevedon’s visitors had already taken te 
themselves wings, and departed by the earliest morning trains, leay- 
ing seared maids and unwilling valets to bring their belongings after 
them. Who could care to linger on a scene that had been defiled 
by the red hand of murder? The fine old Elizabethan mansion, 
smiling in the clear morning light across a broad sweep of dewy 
lawn, seemed to those departing guests like a monstrous charnel- 
house, behind whose stately walls there lurked all the unutterable 
horrors of the grave. The visitors fled as soon as possible after 
daybreak, leaving epistles grateful and sympathetic for their host or 
hostess, as the case might be, feeling sure that, at such a time, 
dear Lady Clevedon would rather be alone; and so on, and so on. 

‘Egad, you see, if a fellow stopped, he might find himself ac- 
cused of the murder,’ said Captain Hardwood confidentially to the 
jidus Achates of the moment. ‘I think I shall look out for some 
German Spa, where the extradition treaty doesn’t hold good, or 
charter a two-hundred-ton yacht and do the South-Sea Islands. I’m 
told there’s no end of fun to be had in the Pacific.’ 

The Clevedon servants had been swift to clear away all traces 
of the festival that had come to so evil an ending. Faded garlands 
had been whisked into chaos, gay draperies and decorations gathered 
up into bundles and carried away, and the rooms looked grand and 
solemn in their dusky emptiness. ‘The murdered man lay upstairs 
in the bedchamber which he had occupied as a guest, and a bed had 
been hastily put up for his wife in the dressing-room adjoining. 
Here she sat alone—an awful statue-like figure, with a face as 
white as that hidden face in the next room—sat with hands locked 
on her knee, and fixed eyes looking into space. 

Lady Clevedon had offered to bear her company through that 
dismal night and in that dreary hopeless noontide—had even im- 
plored permission to sit with her, standing outside the door, and 
pleading with tears, ‘Dear Mrs. Harcross, do let me be with you. 
I won’t speak, I won’t worry you; only let me sit by your side.’ 
Augusta only shook her head, and motioned dumbly to her maid te 
answer for her. Tullion, the maid, she suffered to be with her, as 
she Would have suffered a dog—a creature whose presence or ab- 
sence could make no difference. 

She had seen him laid upon his bed at midnight; had stood 
quietly by while the surgeons examined his wounds; had refused 
to be banished from that death-chamber with so stern a resolution, 
that they had been obliged to succumb and let her stay; and when 
all was done, she wandered to and fro between the rooms, or sat 
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silent as she was sitting now, like humanity transformed into marble. 
How fondly, how- entirely she had loved him! She had known al- 
ways that he was very dear to her, but not till now had she esti- 
mated the full force of her passion. She had lived her own life— 
had chosen for herself an existence of dressing and visiting and re- 
ceiving, had made her public and official career the all-absorbing 
business of her life—and yet she had loved this man with all her 
heart and soul. Only she had kept her affection under lock and 
key, in a cold cautious spirit ; she had feared to trust him with the 
whole sum of her love, any more than she trusted him with her for- 
tune; she had kept her heart settled upon herself, as it were, for 
her own separate use and maintenance. It was enough for him to 
know that she had condescended to become his wife, that he was 
not obnoxious to her. The passion, the depth, the ardour of her 
love she held in reserve. 

She thought of all this now that he was dead, and knew that 
she had cheated him, and had cheated herself even more utterly— 
eheated herself of the love that she might have won had she been 
generous enough to confess her own fondness, if she had been less 
intent upon receiving her due, less anxious to measure her tender- 
ness by his affection, and even then to give him somewhat short 
measure. He was dead; and it seemed to her now as if he had 
made up the sum of her existence, as if this one figure, of which at 
the best she had seen very little, had filled her world; that the 
dressing and visiting had been the merest formule, the petty filling- 
up of empty spaces in her life, all subservient to her love for him 
and her pride in him. She knew now how fondly she had built on 
his future—the distinction he was to win for her, the pinnacle they 
were to occupy side by side in days to come. He was gone, and 
the future was a blank. ‘What am I without him ?’ she asked her- 
self piteously. Her youth and wealth and beauty counted as nothing 
now that he was no more. 

His loss was in itself a calamity so overwhelming that, in this 
first stage of her grief at least, she thought little of the manner in 
which he had died. The one fact that he was taken from her filled 
her mind to the exclusion of every other consideration. How was 
she to live without him ? That was the all-absorbing question. Ac- 
eustomed from babyhood to consider herself the beginning and end 
of creation—or, at least, of so much of creation as at all concerned 
her—she thought now of this awful event only as it affected her 
own interests and her own feelings. She thought—yes, even in 
this first day of her widowhood, while she sat speechless, thégvery 
type and image of despair—she thought of the house in Mastodon- 
crescent, and how useless its splendours would be to her hencefor- 
ward. Could she bring the lights of the legal world, the stars and 
celebrities of the town, to that luxurious mansion? Could she give 
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dinners that should be talked about, or make her cordon bleu an aid 
to her ascent of Fortune’s ladder? Alas, no, the light was extin- 
guished. She was only a rich widow, whom the world—saving per- 
chance some few adventurous spirits in need of rich wives—would 
surely hasten to forget. It had been a pleasant thing to fancy 
Hubert Harcross only an attendant upon her steps, best known as 
the husband of the handsome Miss Vallory; but in this awful hour 
of enlightenment, it dawned upon her that it was she who had been 
the satellite. 

The preparation of the bed in the dressing-room had been lost 
labour. Not once during that dismal night did Mrs. Harcross lie 
down, although Tullion implored her to try to rest a little—to sleep, 
if possible. 

‘Don’t worry me!’ she exclaimed impatiently, with hot dry lips 
that would scarcely shape the words. ‘I am not very likely to sleep 
for months to come.’ 

At noon on the day after the murder, Sir Francis came to beg 
for a brief interview. There was a tiny boudoir opening out of the 
dressing-room, a mere slip of a room, which had once been an 
oratory, but was now furnished with a couple of tapestried arm- 
chairs, a writing-table in the window, and a dainty little bookcase. 
Sir Francis begged that he might see Mrs. Harcross for a few 
minutes in this room. After some carrying to and fro of messages 
by Tullion, and after at first positively refusing to see any one, she 
consented with a weary air, and rose to go to the room where Sir 
Francis was waiting for her. 

‘You'll put on a fresh morning dress, won’t you, ma’am ?’ gasped 
Tullion, aghast at the idea of her mistress appearing in tumbled 
muslin and crushed valenciennes, even at this juncture; but Mrs. 
Harcross put her aside impatiently, and went into the boudoir, a 
ghost-like figure, in limp white robes, with loose hair falling on her 
shoulders. 

Sir Francis was standing by the open window, darkened by closed 
Venetian shutters, through which the summer light stole softly, tem- 
pered with shadow. 

‘My dear Mrs. Harcross,’ he said gently, ‘ we are all so sorry 
for you. I have no words to express what we feel; and words are 
so idle at such a time. But I thought it best, even at the risk of 
paining you, to plead for this interview. There are some things that 
must be spoken about, and that cannot be spoken of too soon.’ 

‘O God!’ she cried, looking at him fixedly, with despairing eyes, 
‘ you are so like him !’ 

‘Good heavens!’ thought Sir Francis, ‘what a dolt I was to 
forget the likeness! I ought not to have come near her yet awhile.’ 

He placed a chair for her by the open window. 

‘Let my likeness to your lost husband constitute a claim upon 
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your friendship,’ he said, ‘and trust in my earnest desire, my de- 
termination, to see justice done upon his assassin. I want you to 
help us in this, if you can. You may be able to furnish some clue 
to this most mysterious crime. Had your husband any enemy ? Do 
you know of any one he can have offended—any one desperate: 
enough to do such a deed ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘I know of no one whom he had ever in- 
jared. I never heard that he had an enemy. But I know that he 
had a dislike to coming to this place, and I made him come.’ 

‘He had a dislike to coming here ?” 

‘ He objected strongly, and had good reasons for his objection, 
though I cannot tell them to you. If he had trusted me in the first 
instance, if he had only told me the truth at once, we should not. 
have come. But I brought him here against his will,—brought him. 
to meet his death.’ 

Sir Francis looked at her wonderingly, half inclined to think 
that her mind was wandering. 

‘ You can give me no clue, then, dear Mrs. Harcross ?’ he asked 
gently. 

‘ None.’ 

‘Then we must work on without your help. The police have 
been busy since daybreak; they have communicated with the sta- 
tions all along the line, and any suspicious-looking person will be 
stopped. We have telegraphed to Scotland-yard for a couple of de- 
tectives, and I have telegraphed to Ryde for Mr. Vallory. I thought. 
you would like to have your father with you at such a tinte.’ 

‘ My father can do no good here,’ said Augusta listlessly; and 
then she went on with a sudden intensity of tone and manner, ‘ Yes, 
you must find out who murdered him. It is your duty.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Harcross, I feel that most deeply. My friend 
and my guest has been foully murdered within half a mile of my 
house, within the boundary-wall of my home. Do you think that 
I can do less than feel myself bound to see him avenged ?’ 

Augusta Harcross smiled—a strange bitter smile. 

‘You have good reason to feel that,’ she said. 

There was a short silence. It was so impossible to say any- 
thing of a consolatory nature—a death so sudden, so awful—a mar 
stricken down by an unseen hand in the very flower and pride of his 
life—there seemed no room for comfort. The common phrases, the- 
pious banalities with which friends try to beguile the mourner, would 
have been worse than idle here. As well might the consoler have 
approached Calphurnia while her dead Cesar still lay bundled in his. 
bloody mantle at the base of the statue, as seek to murmur sooth- 
ing sentences to this lonely woman whom sudden doom had widowed. 

‘It is very hard to be obliged to speak of this, Mrs. Harcross,’ 
began Sir Francis, hesitating a little, although he had come pre- 
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pared to speak of this very thing; ‘ but there is the question of the 
funeral to be decided, and promptly. Where would you wish your 
husband to be buried ?’ 

She gave a little cry of anguish, and covered her face with her 
hands ; but after a few minutes, replied very calmly, 

‘In our family vault at Kensal-green ; there is no other place. 
My mother is buried there. I hope to be buried there myself.’ 

‘He has no family grave of his own—with his own people, I 
mean—where he would have wished to lie ?’ Sir Francis inquired. 

‘No.’ 

‘ And you would not like him to be buried at Kingsbury, where 
the Clevedons, except my father, are all buried ?’ 

*O no, no.’ 

‘ That will do, dear Mrs. Harcross. I need torment you with 
no farther questions. Mr. Vallory—your cousin Weston, I mean— 
has been most indefatigable ; and I know you will trust him and me 
with all minor details.’ 

He lingered to say a few words in praise of the dead man, touch- 
ing gently on his social and professional valuc, and the manner in 
which his loss would be felt, and then begged most earnestly that. 
Georgie might come to sit with the mourner. 

‘You know you have always been fond of her,’ he said, ‘ and 
she is devoted to you, and is really made quite miserable by your 
refusal to see her. I do not say that she would comfort you, but 
her company would be better than this awful solitude. Or if you 
would come to her room—that would be better still.’ 

‘You are very good; but I would rather be alone—I’d rather 
be with him.’ This with a piteous glance towards that darkened 
chamber where the dead lay. 

‘But, dear Mrs. Harcross, you would be so much better away 
from these rooms. There will be people coming by and by—the 
coroner and others—people who must come. Pray be persuaded.’ 

‘No,’ she answered doggedly; ‘nothing can make his death 
seem worse to me than it does now. I would rather stay.’ 

Sir Francis pleaded still farther, but in vain, and finally left her, 
full of pity, and painfully impressed with the futility of all endeavour 
to. console. 

He went away, and in the corridor met Georgie, whom he had 
scarcely seen since yesterday’s luncheon. He had been up all night 
in conference with the police and other local authorities, or talking 
over the details of the night’s tragedy with Captain Hardwood and 
two or three others who had congregated in the smoking-room, 
averse to the solitude of their own chambers. 

‘Poor Harcross! the last kind of fellow you’d have expected to 
go off in that way,’ said the Captain, as if Mr. Harcross had died. 
of apoplexy. 
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‘Have you seen her?’ asked Georgie ; upon which Sir Francis 
described his interview with Augusta. 

‘Poor soul! O Francis, it is so dreadful for her, and it is doubly 
dreadful to me.’ They were standing in the morning-room, where 
they had gone while Sir Francis was telling his story, the room in 
which she had waited for her husband vainly yesterday evening, long- 
ing for that explanation which had not yet come. 

‘My darling,’ said Sir Francis tenderly, ‘I know it is a hard 
trial for you; but how much harder it must be for her !’ 

‘O Francis, if it had been you!’ That was a position which he 
was hardly able to imagine ; so he only shrugged his shoulders with 
a melancholy air. ‘And it might have been you,’ his wife went on, 
‘it might have been you.’ 

‘ Well, I really don’t see how I could have been the victim, my 
dear. There must have been some motive, you know, however in- 
adequate. Poor Harcross must have done something to provoke 
the scoundrel’s animosity—some man he had unwittingly ruined 
perhaps by winning a law-suit against him. There are fellows cap- 
able of brooding upon an imaginary wrong of that kind till they lash 
themselves into madness.’ 

_‘ What if he were the victim of an error, Francis ? What if the 
murderer mistook him for you ?’ 

‘ Mistook him for me, Georgie ? What are you dreaming about ? 
Why should anybody want to murder me ?’ 

‘Have you never done anything to provoke any one’s hate, 
Frank—years ago, when you were more reckless, perhaps, than you 
are now? Is there no secret of your past life that occurs to you 
with alarm at such a time as this? have you nothing to fear, no- 
thing to regret? You have said sometimes that you have told me 
all the history of your life: but was there not one page you kept 
hidden, one sad dishonourable passage that you could not bear me 
to know ? O my dearest, be truthful to me! Nothing that you have 
done in the past, no sin of the past or of the present, could lessen 
my love for you. Tell me the truth, Frank, even now, late as it is!’ 

‘Upon my word of honour, Georgie, I don’t in the faintest degree 
understand the drift of all this. I have told you everything about 
myself. I have never kept a secret from you, either great or small.’ 

‘Then you have never provoked the hatred of Richard Red- 
mayne? You were never at Brierwood ?’ 

‘Where is Brierwood? I don’t even know that.’ 

‘O Frank, your face looks so true, and yet it was the face in 
the locket that man showed me; the face of his daughter’s lover.’ 

‘What locket ? what daughter? Really, Georgie, it is rather 
too bad to bewilder me in this way.’ 

‘Mr. Redmayne accuses you of having run away with his daugh- 
ter, and he showed me a locket with your miniature.’ 
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‘Accuses me of running away with his daughter! And when, 
pray ?’ 

‘ Five years ago.’ 

‘ And from Brierwood in Kent, I suppose. When you ought to 
know that I was never in Kent at all till I came home last year, 
and never had a miniature painted before the one that was done for 
you. Upon my honour, Georgie, our domestic life is not likely to 
be very pleasant, if you are going to spring this kind of mine under 
my feet occasionally.’ 

For some minutes after this Sir Francis Clevedon was inclined 
to be angry, and Georgie had to be apologetic, and to assure her 
husband that she had never doubted him, no, not even for a moment; 
only—only she had been very unhappy, and that dreadful man had 
seemed so positive, and to have such strong grounds for his accusa- 
tion, and the miniature was the very image of her darling Frank. 

‘It may have been poor Harcross’s picture,’ suggested Sir 
Francis. 

‘O no, it was much too handsome, and much too young.’ 

‘But it was painted when he was five years younger, you see, 
Georgie, and it might have been a flattering likeness then.’ 

‘It may,’ said Georgie doubtfully. ‘ But it was your face, look- 
ing at me with dreamy gray eyes. O Frank, think what I must 
have suffered.’ 

‘Then you must have doubted me, Georgie, and that was a 
crime,—matrimonial high-treason. But for heaven’s sake, tell me 
all about this man Redmayne, and his accusation. The clue to this 
murder may be in that.’ 

‘I know that he was dreadfully angry,’ answered Georgie, ‘ and 
that he seemed desperate, like a man who could do anything.’ 

Questioned closely by her husband, Georgie described the scene 
in the library, repeating as faithfully as she could every word that 
had been spoken by Richard Redmayne. 

‘This would fairly account for Harcross’s objection to come 
here,’ thought Sir Francis. 

He kissed his wife, and gave her a free pardon for that offence 
which he had called matrimonial high-treason. 

‘But don’t do it again, Georgie. You might take up some 
other delusion, and I might not be able to prove an alibi quite so 
easily. And now I must go and talk to Vallory about this business, 
and perhaps to Mr. Rufnell the constable.’ 

‘O Francis, will they hang that poor farmer ?’ 

‘Inevitably, I should imagine, if he shot Harcross.’ 

‘ But he had been so badly treated—his daughter tempted away 
from him.’ 

‘Granted, my dear; but the law does not recognise the shooting 
of seducers.’ 
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‘O Francis, I should be so sorry if that poor man were hung. 
I felt for him so deeply when he told me his story, even though he 
‘was accusing you.’ 

‘I am sorry for him too, Georgie. It is a bad business alto- 
gether. But I have only one duty in this matter, and that is to 
see my guest avenged.’ 

He went down to his study, a solidly-furnished business-like 
apartment in an obscure portion of the house, abutting on the offices 
—a room in which he was wont to receive Mr. Wort, and which 
had now been made the head-quarters of the committee of investi- 
gation—a room to which they could come freely at any moment. 
Sir Francis found Weston there, in thoughtful solitude, smoking a 
cigar by the open window, which, as it looked only upon the stable- 
yard, had not been darkened. 

To him Sir Francis repeated the conversation reported by 
Georgie, particulars which were not new to this gentleman. 

‘Yes,’ said Weston, throwing away the end of his cigar, after 
he had smoked it out with a meditative aspect, ‘yes,’ he repeated 
with exceeding deliberation, ‘I don’t think there’s room for a doubt. 
Redmayne’s the man.’ 

‘But do you suppose there was any truth in his notion about 
his daughter ?’ 

‘ Unquestionably. Harcross had spent a summer at Brierwood 
—just five years ago—and was uncommonly shy upon the subject 
—never would talk of it, or even tell the name of the place till it 
was dragged out of him. I felt very sure there was something; but 
I did not know it was anything so serious as this.’ 

Mr. Rufnell the constable came in while they were talking, 
with an important air, as of a man whose genius had coped with 
stupendous difficulties, and emerged victorious from the struggle. 

‘I think we’ve got a clue, Rufnell,’ said Sir Francis gravely. 

‘Have you, sir?’ said the constable, with a saturnine smile. 
‘Very likely, sir; but I’ve got the man.’ 

‘ What, you’ve found out—’ 

‘T’ve got him, sir; leastways, I’ve got his gun, which is pretty 
much the same thing. The man is Joseph Flood, your groom ; 
and we’ve got as neat a chain of circumstantial evidence agen him 
as was ever laid before a jury.’ 





DE PROFUNDIS* 


O tanpd of France! fair name, once with tall fowers 
Adorn’d ; dear land, which Pleasure made her own, 
Where solitude and silence were unknown ; 

Land of full harvests, orchards, fields, and flowers ; 

Of purple grapes growing on sunny hills, 

Of pomegranate, and green olive plain, 

Of snowy fleeces fed by silver rills, 

From the far rude Rhone to the royal Seine! 


Fair fruitful France, thou sittest by the shore 
Of the salt sea, whose taste is that of tears ; 
Too happy, hadst thou in those bygone years 
But known thy happiness, nor long’d for more. 
Thy songs are frozen on thy pale lips now, 
Thy leaden feet are loath to lead the dance, 
The print of care is graven on thy brow, 
And bitter sorrow holds thy heart, O France! 


Even as the noise of thunder, and red gleam 


Of lightning furrowing wild fields of air, 
Have their set time and place, and everywhere 
Obey some power, whate’er it be, supreme ; 
So thrones which rise and fall, and rise again, 
And fires of liberty, to-day which glow, 
Next day in ashes, creeds which wax and wane, 
Follow thy passion’s ceaseless ebb and flow. 


Fallen! O city of the violet crown, 

How art thou fallen! Frozen orange-trees 

In all thy groves, stone faces smirched with lees 
Of wine or blood, and pillars broken down ; 
No building anywhere ; of birth no sign, 

Save rank high grass in many a ruin’d home, 
Across whose gaping doors the spider’s line 

Hangs, in whose halls but dogs and beggars roam. 


Dim is the glory of thy girdle of gold, 
And changed: thy children fall around thee dead, 
Or faint in all thy streets for lack of bread ; 

The shining ploughshare, which in days of old 


* This poem was written in the days of the Commune. 
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Plough’d thy rich plains, lies red with silent rust. 
Low on the ground thou sittest, of none aware, 

Widow’d; with bow’d head desolate, while dust 
Defiles the yellow honours of thy hair. 


In thy green bosom, France, in the first hours 

Of spring, Dione’s son was surely born ; 

With dewy kisses there of April’s morn 
Foster’d, and fed with honey of sweet faint flowers ; 
While Tereus’ daughter, on the poplar-bough 

Singing, seem’d to forget her sister slain, 

And sing of love. Still sings she, Why art thou 

Silent ? Ah, when will thy spring come again ? 


Where is the laughter of thy pennon’d boats, 
Fraught with fair women ? where the ruddy shine 
Of roses on the river ? where the wine 
Iced in the warm noon ? where the silver notes 
Of music ? where the scent of wafted fans? 
Where are thy pleasures—where? Their life is done ; 
Only we see, beneath some broken spans, 
The river smiling in the setting sun. 


Is this the sum of all, the perfect way ? 

Did thy hot surging waves but this portend ? 

What watchman now cries, ‘ Night is at an end ; 
Lo, the red splendours of the rising day’ ? 
Dumb is the future; and no force of tears, 

Nor smiles nor prayers, can open its cold hand. 
Man sows, some other brings full ripen’d ears, 

Or deadly desolation on our land. 

JAMES MEW. 
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